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CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
PROTESTANTISM 


By Very Rev. Patrick J. Heaty, S.T.D. 
Paper read at the General Meeting of the Society, May 4, 1931 


In order to make clear what is meant by Contemporary Ameri- 
can Protestantism, it will be necessary at the outset to say a few 
words about the general condition of religion in the United States. 
It might be possible to approach the discusssion of this matter 
from the standpoint of history or of doctrine or even from that of 
politics, but readier and more tangible results can be obtained by 
submitting the subject to a short statistical analysis. As you know 
the United States Census Bureau publishes every ten years a Re- 
port on Religious Bodies, which contains a large mass of statistical 
details, together with a summary of the history, doctrines, organi- 
zation, and work of the various denominations. 

The first point in the findings of the Census Bureau, as con- 
tained in the Report for 1926, to which I desire to call your at- 
tention is that there were, at the time the Report was issued, no 
less than two hundred and thirteen separate religious bodies in the 
United States, each with its distinctive doctrines, polity, liturgical 
observances or outlook, and each striving to uphold and inculcate 
its particular aims and beliefs. One hundred and ninety-one of 
these bodies may be classed as Protestant, the remaining twenty- 
two may for the uses of the present be referred to as non-Protes- 
tant. 

The second point which I shall ask you to bear in mind is that 
the total membership of all these various organizations was 
54,624,976. This number represents only forty-four or forty-five 
per cent of the entire population of 122,775,046 at the decennial 
census of 1930. Thus less than one half of the entire population 
of the United States can be considered as having formal Church 
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affiliations or as deserving classificaton as church-goers. The 
other fifty-six per cent of the population must, therefore, be re- 
garded as unchurched, though, as we shall see, it would not on 
that account, be just to look on them as irreligious or atheistic. 

The third point of significance in the religious situation as re- 
vealed by the figures of the Census Report is that, of the fifty- 
four millions, who compose the church-going portion of the popu- 
lation, twenty-three millions belong to the non-Protestant group 
and thirty-one millions to the Protestant section of the popula- 
tion. This, roughly speaking, means that only a little more than 
twenty-five per cent of the population is Protestant, and if we 
deduct from the total number of Protestants those who belong to 
the negro churches, approximately about four millions and a half, 
the total number of white Protestants is reduced to about twenty- 
six or twenty-seven millions, that is to about twenty-one per cent 
of the population of the entire country. 

I do not feel called upon to make any defence of the figures 
given by the Census Bureau. I am fully aware of the objections 
which are brought against their accuracy from time to time, and 
of the reasons which are offered to raise doubts regarding the cor- 
rectness of the methods which are employed in collecting them. 
I had before me the reports made by other statisticians, whose 
sources of information were no fuller or more reliable than those 
drawn on by the official agents of the government, and, as in reli- 
gious matters, all reports are, at best, mere approximations, the 
figures of the Census Bureau can be regarded as affording as 
reliable a basis for discussion as any that can be found, while 
possessing the additional advantage of being official and easily 
accessible. 

Protestant statisticians very naturally object to the relatively 
small proportion and percentage of the population which the re- 
turns of the Census Bureau, or even the estimates of Dr. Carroll, 
reveal as constituting the membership of Protestant churches. 
They seek to point out inaccuracies in the method of computation 
by the contention that the membership of Protestant churches in- 
cludes generally only adults, and that the term “member” is mis- 
leading because in Protestant usage it generally means a baptized 
person, a communicant, or because it has some implication which 
excludes those under thirteen years of age. Another method that 
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some consider more reliable is to calculate the number of Protes- 
tants by what is called constituency. By constituency is meant 
“all those who by birthright, affiliation, or sympathetic interests 
as well as actual enrolled membership hold some form of denomi- 
national religious faith.” 

Confronted by the unquestionable fact, however, that more than 
half the population do not go to church, it is futile to quibble about 
“adult baptism bodies,” “infant baptism bodies,’ “both mode bap- 
tism bodies,” “constituency” or any other device to make the case 
for the Churches appear better than it is. The Churches, on the 
best showing they can make, enroll only forty-four per cent of 
the people in their total membership, and even to that total grave 
objections might be raised if some of the returns were scrutinized 
a little more closely and critically. 

This short statistical survey therefore reveals the grim fact that 
out of a total population of one hundred and twenty-two millions, 
sixty-eight millions, or fifty-six per cent, of the entire population 
are classed as belonging to no Church: that twenty-three millions 
belong to Churches that are not Protestant, and that only thirty- 
one millions, that is about twenty-five per cent, are Protestants. We 
thus find that the American people from the standpoint of religion 
fall into three great groups or sections, a majority belonging to no 
Church, and a minority divided in the ratio of about three to two 
between Protestants and those who profess other beliefs. We 
shall say nothing about the third of these groups which includes 
Catholics, the members of the various branches of the Orthodox 
Church, Albanian, Bulgarian, Greek, Rumanian, Russian, Serbian, 
and Syrian; the Jews; and such bodies as the Ethical Union, the 
Baha’is, and the Theosophical and Vedanta Societies. 

As to the majority group, which includes the great masses of 
the unchurched, it is necessary to say just a word. The fact that so 
many millions belong to no Church affords no just ground for the 
conclusion that they are irreligious, anti-religious or atheistic. With 
the exception of a small and negligible minority, composed largely, 
of foreigners, most of these people have some form of religious 
belief. Their attitude on the subject of religion is negative rather 
than positive. They do not take a decided stand regarding the 
great fundamental truths of Christianity, but they are not anti- 
Christian, and the religion most of them profess, if it deserves the 
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name of religion, might be defined as a vague and indefinite form 
of Deism. If they ever venture to describe their religious atti- 
tude, their confession of faith would resolve itself into an acknowl- 
edgment of a Creator and an all-ruling Providence, a belief in re- 
wards or punishments in a life to come, an uncertain hope of beati- 
tude in the hereafter for those who have conformed their lives to 
an indefinite ethical code which is expressed as doing the best they 
can for themselves and for others, and injuring nobody. The 
main reason for believing that most of those who absent them- 
selves from the churches in the United States have some form of 
religion is that the United States has experienced none of the vio- 
lently, anti-religious movements which from time to time sweep 
over the countries of Europe, and because the tradition of Christian 
belief and conduct is still acquiesced in by multitudes who make 
no formal profession of Christianity and who seldom or never 
visit a Christian church. 

Our concern this evening is not, therefore, with the seventy-five 
per cent of the non-Protestant population, but with the twenty-five 
per cent who make up the Church membership of the one hundred 
and ninety-one Protestant denominations. Before proceeding to 
discuss the fixed forms which Protestantism has assumed in these 
various denominations, there is a feature of Protestant activity, 
Revivalism, which is worthy of notice. Revivalism does not readily 
lend itself to statistical, doctrinal, or denominational description. 
Though revivalistic methods are constantly employed by some of 
the smaller Protestant denominations, Revivalism is not a necessary 
adjunct or characteristic of Protestantism as a whole. Funda- 
mentally it is a manifestation of unregulated religious emotional- 
ism. Commencing with the Great Awakening in the eighteenth 
century, in the days of Jonathan Edwards and George Whitefield, 
great waves of revivalism have periodically swept across the coun- 
try arousing the most intense and at times the most grotesque 
outbursts of religious fanaticism. Revivalism arises and subsides 
for reasons that nobody seems able to determine. It takes no ac- 
count of denominational differences, and is restrained -by no bar- 
riers of sect, though it frequently finds concrete expression in the 
form of new denominations or in the formulation of strange re- 
ligious beliefs and the inculcation of stranger religious practices, 
such as the Mormonism of Joseph Smith, the Adventism 
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of William Miller and the Spiritualism of the Fox Sisters. 
Though the picturesqueness and the fervor of the camp meet- 
ings of the frontier days in Kentucky and Tennessee, when 
the sturdy Methodist and Baptist and Presbyterian exhorters 
caused the unregenerate to fall to the ground, groaning and 
writhing under the weight of their sins, have passed into his- 
tory, there is still much of the same kind of religious excess to be 
found in the “Come-outers,” the “Holy-Rollers” and the “Holy- 
Jumpers.” Revivalism does not concern itself much with set 
forms of doctrine. It wears itself out in inducing emotional states 
of fear and repentance, but for a century and a half it has never 
ceased to be a characteristic feature of American Protestantism. 
Its net achievement in recent years, as revealed especially in Ohio 
and some other Western States, has been the substitution of feeling 
for belief, of violent physical enthusiasm for calm worship and 
the setting up of an non-doctrinal, non-liturgical religion instead 
of a religion of creeds and ceremonies. It may at times appear 
to be dormant but it needs only the touch of such men as Moody 
or Sankey, Pastor Russell, Gypsy Smith, Sam Jones, Frank Norris, 
or that vigorous exponent of what has been called “Corybantic 
Christianity,” the athletic Mr. William Sunday, to revive its old 
appeal and potency. 

This brief analysis of the general state of religion in the United 
States makes it possible to attempt a closer examination of Ameri- 
can Protestantism as revealed in its one hundred and ninety or- 
ganized bodies or denominations. In speaking of these denomi- 
nations mere names or numbers count for very little. The names 
change constantly and the number is subject to constant fluctua- 
tion. Sects rise and disappear with each decade either through 
fresh schisms from the older bodies, or through disintegration 
and decay or by amalgamation or union with other sects or de- 
nominations. Contrary to a general opinion Protestantism was 
not always composed of large numbers of dissident and discordant 
sects and denominations. It is true that from the beginning there 
were sectarian differences and divisions and that the connatural 
tendency in Protestantism has been towards divisions and schisms 
and the establishment of new organizations, but, historically, no 
branch of the Protestant religion and no country has ever exhibited 
so many divergent sects as those found in present day Protestant- 
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ism in the United States. The history of Denominationalism or the 
rise of the sects passed through three well marked stages. The first 
which lasted for about a century and a quarter on the continent 
of Europe, or down to the close of the Thirty-Years War, was 
the period of the formation of the Great Creeds of Protestantism, 
the period of the Wars of Religion, and correspondingly the period 
of bitter sectarian animosity and rivalry. With the end of the 
Thirty-Years War the domination of the State over the Church 
was fully established and recognized and from that time no new 
creeds were formulated and few new sects came into existence 
until the disestablishment or practical disestablishment of the 
Churches in the nineteenth century through the enactment of vari- 
ous acts of toleration. Whatever sects were organized in the 
Protestant countries of Europe from the middle of the seventeenth 
to the end of the eighteenth century were in the form of mystical 
movements within the State Churches rather than the creation of 
separate bodies prepared to rival the Churches supported by the 
crown. In England, which did not have its wars of religion until 
the close of the Thirty-Years War, non-conformity made little 
headway. High Church Episcopalianism and Low Church Puri- 
tanism though bitterly hostile were equally intolerant of Non- 
Conformity, and, when in power both made equally strenuous and 
equally successful efforts to suppress rival sects. Methodism 
swept England in the eighteenth century, but Methodism was 
nothing more than an attempt to inoculate High Church Anglican- 
ism with Low Church Puritanism. The founders of Methodism 
never considered themselves to be anything but Anglican clergy- 
men, in full though rather turbulent communion with the Estab- 
lished Church. Even after the proclamation of religious toleration 
in England and on the continent there was never anything like 
the rapid growth of Denominationalism such as we find in the 
United States. 

In America, also, Denominationalism was a thing of slow 
growth. Here, too, it passed through three stages. The first 
extended to the year 1689, to the time of what is called the Great 
Act of Toleration, that is to the time when Non-Conformity won 
for itself from William and Mary the right to existence but not 
the right to equality with the Established Church. From the 
settlement at Jamestown to the end of the Seventeenth Century 
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there were only two places in the Colonies, Maryland and Rhode 
Island, where dissidents were not persecuted and punished. The 
lot of the Quaker or the Episcopalian in New England was no 
better than that of the Puritan or Baptist in Virginia. As a mat- 
ter of fact before the year 1700, there were only eight separate 
sects or denominations of Protestants in the English Colonies, 
the Episcopalians, the Congregationalists, the Baptists, the Dutch 
Reformed, the Quakers, the Lutherans, the Mennonites, and a few 
Presbyterians. It is true that there were three different Baptist 
bodies but all three were equally unwelcome wherever they went 
except in Rhode Island. 

The Toleration Act of England was supposedly of equal valid- 
ity in the colonies, and it made possible in some of them the ex- 
istence of more than one Church but it never secured complete 
liberty for all. There was a considerable increase in the number 
of denominations during the Eighteenth Century, due either to 
splits and schisms among those already in existence, or to the 
arrival of bands of German immigrants who carried with them their 
distinctive beliefs. By the year 1800 there were, in what had be- 
come by that time the United States, about twenty separate de- 
nominations, which included five different Baptist bodies and three 
separate Presbyterian organizations. Between 1800 and 1825, 
the number of denominations increased to forty, which number 
grew to seventy in the next quarter of a century, to one hundred 
and six by 1875 and by 1900 to one hundred and fifty. The twen- 
tieth century has increased the total to one hundred and ninety- 
one. 

These figures do not take into account temporary splits and 
schisms which lasted for only a short time, but apply to those 
organizations alone which secured some degree of permanency. 
The reasons for the rapid growth of denominationalism since the 
end of the eighteenth century are obvious. In the first place the 
proclamation of religious liberty under the Constitution made 
political proscription for religious reasons impossible, and in the 
second place the advent of so many different peoples from dif- 
ferent countries meant in nearly every case the addition of a new 
religion or denomination. 

The fact, however, that the growth of denominationalism was 
held in check during the long period, when the profession of any 
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religion but that tolerated by the ruler was tantamount to an act 
of treason, does not imply that the tendency towards the multi- 
plication of sects was completely eliminated or suppressed. In 
the decennium from 1916 to 1926 a denominational transformation 
took place in American Protestantism which showed that the con- 
natural tendency toward division is still strong and vigorous. 
A mere statement or enumeration of the number and the names 
of the Protestant denominations in the United States might easily 
lead to the mistaken conclusion that they are all clearly distin- 
guished by differences in doctrine and in organization and in pur- 
pose and in outlook. In many cases the difference is hardly more 
than nominal, as for instance, between the two largest Baptist 
bodies, the Northern Baptist Convention and the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention which “interchange membership and ministry on 
terms of perfect equality,” though it is claimed that the Southern 
Baptist are more strictly Calvinistic than their Northern brethren. 
In many cases the names though entirely dissimilar have very little 
significance as indicating anything distinctive either in doctrine, 
purpose, organization, methods or outlook. Many of the newer 
denominations are to all intents and purposes Methodist in belief 
and outlook, Congregational in organization, and distinctive in 
nothing, except perhaps the greater or less insistence with which 
they proclaim themselves the bearers of an unadulterated Gospel. 
In attempting to form an estimate of the relative importance or 
significance of the various denominations, the question of numbers 
and distribution must necessarily be taken into account. Here 
there is the widest diversity. There are only ten Protestant bodies 
with a membership of more than a million; but there are forty- 
four with a membership of less than a thousand. In fact, there 
are a few whose total membership is less than a hundred. Natu- 
rally the Bullockites, or Free Will Baptists, with a membership 
of thirty-six, or the little group of Quakers known as the Primi- 
tive Friends and numbering only twenty-five can hardly be con- 
sidered as representative of American Protestantism as the Metho- 
dists with more than four millions, or the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention with its membership of three and a half millions. 
Classification of the various religious bodies as a step towards 
understanding their underlying character is not rendered easier 
because so many of them bear a common name. Thus there are 
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twenty-one or twenty-two different bodies of Lutherans, sixteen 
Methodist, fifteen Baptist, thirteen Mennonite, nine Presbyterian, 
five Adventist, four Dunkard, and three Reformed bodies or de- 
nominations, each with peculiarities of doctrine, of discipline and 
of organization. Generally speaking the Methodists, Baptists and 
Episcopalian bodies have a membership which is predominantly 
English in origin. The Lutherans are mainly Scandinavian or 
German ; the Presbyterians are mostly Scottish or Northern Irish; 
the Mennonites, German and the Reformed, Dutch or Hungarian. 
The persistence of these racial religious affiliations was due largely 
to the method of colonization, but the movement of population is 
tending to break down rapidly the older nationalistic affiliations. 

The consideration of these few among the many points of simi- 
larity and dissimilarity which unite and yet sever all these numer- 
ous bodies of Protestants leads naturally to the question whether 
there is any element in them which is common to all. In other 
words whether it is possible to find a formula, a name or a desig- 
nation which will apply with equal force and appropriateness to 
each and all of them. The search for the least common denomina- 
tor of all the Protestant sects is not a new one. Even in the same 
body there are some who are not in agreement as to whether they 
should be called Protestants or not. Should the search for such a 
formula be successful or should somebody hit on the least common 
denominator, the secret of church union might be revealed, but the 
fact that no acceptable basis of union has yet been presented may 
be looked on as a sign that the element common to all Protestant 
organizations is still hidden. 

In Protestantism as in all religions there must necessarily be the 
elements of belief, of practice and of worship, and in all bodies 
that call themselves churches there must be also the element of 
organization. It has been said of the Protestants of the sixteenth 
century that the extraordinary thing about their differences with 
the Catholic Church was not that the differences were so many 
or so great but that they were so few and so small. The early 
Protestant bodies, Lutheran, Calvinist and Anglican, embodied their 
differences or their agreement with the Catholic Church in their 
creeds and to these creeds many are still faithful, but the creeds 
to which they then subscribed were to a large extent drawn up to 
conform to certain conditions, political as well as spiritual and 
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intellectual, which had no element of permanency, and with the 
change in conditions the creeds have also undergone change. The 
newer organizations represent a progressive departure not only 
from the standards of Catholicism but also from the early Protes- 
tant symbols and confessions of faith, so that the Protestanism 
of the present represents a strange admixture of the new and the 
old, an admixture which, while it does not represent an achieved 
totality, nevertheless represents a tendency and a trend which 
show how far the Protestant of today has drifted from the secure 
anchors which the early leaders of Protestantism believed they had 
dropped when they drew up their formulas of belief. 

It is of course impossible to enter on any detailed discussion of 
the beliefs, the practices, the rites or the policy of so many different 
religious organizations, but no survey of Protestantism would 
be complete which did not, at least, point out its salient doctrinal, 
moral and liturgical characteristics and at the same time the con- 
stitutional basis on which the various Protestant bodies rest and 
according to which they are governed. 

In regard to standards of belief the one point on which all 
Protestants are agreed is in accepting the Bible as the sole source 
of faith, the sole standard for spiritual and moral guidance. in 
addition to the Bible all the older Protestant bodies have elaborate 
and detailed creeds. The Lutherans proclaim that the Word of 
God is the only rule and source of faith and life, but all Lutheran 
Churches require as an essential condition of membership adher- 
ence to the Augsberg Confession, and in some of the Lutheran 
bodies acceptance of Luther’s “Catechisms Larger and Smaller,” 
the “Apology of the Augsburg Confession,” the “Smalcald 
Articles” and the “Formula of Concord.” Episcopalians assert 
“The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the 
Word of God and contain all things necessary for salvation,” but 
demand, in addition, belief in the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the 
Athanasian Creeds, and in the modified Thirty-Nine Articles. 
Presbyterians proclaim “the Sovereignty of the Scriptures in 
faith and conduct” and require as an evidence of orthodoxy accept- 
ance of the Westminster Confession of Faith, and the Larger 
and Shorter Catechisms. The Baptists, whose doctrinal standards 
are not very exacting, require implicit obedience to the plain teach- 
ing of the Word of God. The Adventists declare “the Bible is 
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the Word of God, containing a revelation given to man under 
divine supervision and providence; its historical statements are 
correct, and it is the only divine standard of faith and practice.” 
for the Mennonites the Law of Christ is contained in the Gospel 
by obedience to which alone humanity is saved. They sum up 
their tenets in the “Declaration of the Chief Articles of Our Com- 
mon Christian Faith.” The Moravians hold that “the Holy Scrip- 
ture giving man the inspired Word of God made sufficiently clear 
all that is essential to salvation and an adequate rule of faith and 
practice.” 

The tendency since the eighteenth century has been towards 
the rejection of creeds and towards insistence on the Bible as the 
sole standard of belief, thus the Disciples accept.the divine in- 
spiration of the Old and the New Testament but they assert that 
human creeds and confessions of faith spring out of controversy 
and instead of being bonds of union tend to division and strife. 
They therefore reject all such creeds and confessions. Closely 
in accord with the Disciples are the adherents of the Church of 
Christ, who also reject creeds and confessions and consider the 
scriptures a sufficient rule of faith and practice. 

A similar disregard for the authority of creeds and confessions 
is found among the newer and lesser sects, many of which though 
in essentials in full agreement with the Methodists, nevertheless 
deprecate the need for set forms of doctrine or belief. 

Protestantism, therefore, in all its denominational manifesta- 
tions is essentially a Bible religion. The inconsistency of assert- 
ing that the Bible is the sole source and rule of faith and at the 
same time exacting conformity with fixed creeds, makes the posi- 
tion of many of the newer sects which repudiate systematic theol- 
ogy, more logical if less convincing than that of their older asso- 
ciates. The Bible of all these Protestant bodies is not, of course, 
the Bible of the Higher Criticism and of modern historical in- 
vestigation, but the Bible of tradition. The fierce conflicts which 
raged in some of the Protestant bodies on the subject of Biblical 
history and Exegisis had the result of driving many communicants 
out of the Protestant fold; but the wars of the Fundamentalists 
and the Modernists are not yet over and the question is still un- 
settled as to which is the better Protestant, the Fundamentalist 
who asserts the Bible was inspired even dictated by God himself, 
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or the Modernist who maintains that it is merely a human record 
of the religious experience of a singularly gifted oriental people. 
Most streams of modern sectarianism start from the Bible, and 
they all tend, the farther they go, to rid themselves of their for- 
mal doctrinal content. 

As to the positive doctrines contained in the teaching of these 
numerous Protestant sects, it may be said, in general, that laying, 
as they do, varying stress on particular articles of faith, they be- 
lieve in One God the Creator and Ruler of Heaven and Earth, in 
the Three Persons of the Sacred Trinity, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, and in the Incarnation, Death and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. They believe He made atonement for the sins of man- 
kind. They accept the doctrine of original sin and profess that 
there is no salvation except through Christ. They believe in future 
rewards and punishments in the life to come, in submission to God 
through worship, and in the eternity of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
There are of course notable exceptions to this general statement. 
The Unitarians, for instance, reject the doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Divinity of Christ, the Universalists, who are practically 
Unitarians, as their title would indicate, teach that all men will 
be saved, but they maintain the “certainty of just retribution for 
sin, and that the sinner cannot escape punishment which is remedial 
and is meant both to vindicate the inflexible righteousness of God 
and to induce repentance and reformation in His wayward chil- 
dren.” The Christadelphians while declaring that Christ was the 
Son of God and Son of Man, reject the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and declare that eternal life is given only to the righteous. Some, 
like the Adventists, accentuate the doctrine of the Second Coming 
of Christ which they declare to be near at hand, and others like 
the Baptists lay special emphasis on a rite. In many Churches the 
principle of autonomy prevails, and each congregation has the right 
to frame its own statement of doctrine and belief. Though the 
Baptists have incorporated their beliefs in the Philadelphia Con- 
fession and the New Hampshire Confession, these confessions 
are not authoritative in the sense that refusal to accept them will 
entail expulsion from the Church for “within limits, considerable 
differences in doctrine are allowed and thus opportunity is given 
to modify beliefs as new light may break forth from or upon the 
Word.” The use of the same theological terminology by Protes- 
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tant teachers does not always indicate identity of thought and doc- 
trine, as can readily be noted from the varying connotations of such 
words as Redemption, Justification, Atonement, Sacrament, 
Church, etc. 

Though considerable latitude in doctrine prevails in most Protes- 
tant churches, there is one doctrine, that of Predestination, on 
which today the sects are divided into two fairly equally balanced 
groups distinguished on the one side by their adherence to Pre- 
destinarian principles and on the other by their assertion of human 
freedom and responsibility. In the first group are to be included 
all the Lutheran bodies, the Congregationalists, the Presbyterians, 
with the exception of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church and 
all the Reformed Churches. Among the Baptists there is no unity, 
some accept Calvinistic views, such as the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, the National Baptist Convention and many of the smaller 
Baptist bodies, notably the Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian 
Baptists. 

Principal among the group professing Arminian doctrines are 
all the Episcopalians, the various Methodist bodies, the United 
Brethren in Christ, the United Evangelical Church, most of the 
newer denominations, and many of the Baptist organizations. 
Numerically the Arminians and their opponents are about equally 
balanced. In between there are a few bodies, which take a middle 
ground. The Northern Baptist Convention is “less rigidly Cal- 
vinistic,” the Christian Union makes no distinction between Ar- 
minians and Calvinists, and the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
“has uniformly protested against the doctrine of reprobation, but 
recognizes fully the sovereignty of God, and the doctrine of the 
perseverance of the saints.” 

In the matter of Church polity, organization, ministry and dis- 
cipline the greatest conceivable diversity prevails among the vari- 
ous Protestant denominations. Most of them may, roughly speak- 
ing, be classified as Episcopal, Presbyterian or Congregational, but 
there are many others which do not fit readily into any such scheme 
either because they have a mixed Congregational-Presbyterian or 
Congregational-Episcopal organization, or because they have no 
formal organization or ministry whatsoever. There are some 
which have a form of government that defies classification such 
as the little Negro sect, the Church of God and Saints of Christ, 
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which is governed by a Prophet, who is presiding officer of the 
executive board and of the Church, is not elected, but holds his 
position by virtue of a divine call. He is believed by his followers 
“to be in direct communication with the Deity, to utter prophecies 
by the Will of God, and to perform miracles. On his death the 
prophetic office lapses until a new vision appears.” The Churches 
of God, General Assembly, has an organization described as a 
“blending of congregational and episcopal ending in theocratical.” 
The ministry is recruited from among those whose fitness is “evi- 
denced by speaking with other tongues as the Spirit gives utter- 
ance, and they must prove themselves to have lived what they 
profess.” 

On the subject of worship and liturgy there is greater uniform- 
ity among the Protestant sects than there is on doctrine or church 
ordinance. With the exception of the Episcopalian, the Lutheran 
and the Reformed groups, none of the others can be called liturgi- 
cal in the sense that their form of worship is in accordance with 
prescribed standards and forms. Here too the Congregational 
spirit shows its dominance. In all matters pertaining to liturgy 
and worship there is a wide distinction between those churches 
which, on the one hand, are derivatively Lutheran and Anglican and 
those which, on the other hand, inherit the spirit of Calvin and 
Geneva. In all things pertaining to the public worship of God, 
Calvin and Knox were iconoclasts and made a complete break 
with the liturgy of the Middle Ages. They would have no sacred 
times or places. They abolished all Church festivals and holidays, 
for in the words of the Westminster Catechism “festival days, 
vulgarly called holy-days, have no warrant in the Word of God, 
and are not to be continued.” Though among the Presbyterian, 
the Reformed and the Congregationalist Churches generally, re- 
ligious services are conducted as they were in New England in 
colonial times, when the general rule was that the sermon should 
hold the principal place and that the order of services should con- 
sist of an invocation, sometimes if not usually extempore, a prayer, 
singing of hymns, the sermon, and an absolution or closing prayer, 
the introduction of instrumental music, the use of trained choirs, 
and the ornamentation of the Churches, once looked on as danger- 
ous evidence of a trend Romeward, are now common even in 
the Churches admitting adherence to Calvinistic doctrines. 
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The Episcopal, Lutheran and Methodist groups have a liturgical 
service. That of the Episcopalians is found in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The Methodists have a liturgy based on the English 
Prayer Book though abridged and changed materially, but large 
liberty is allowed in its use. The Lutherans, because of the neces- 
sity of providing a “Church Book” or “Common Service” book in 
English struggled for years to adopt a uniform liturgy, a consum- 
mation which has not yet been reached. The general trend and ten- 
dency, however, is towards less insistence on formal rites and 
services. . 

As agencies engaged in promoting the moral betterment of 
mankind, the Protestant churches cannot be said to have de- 
veloped any consistent or fixed teaching on the subject of public 
morality. They have no uniform theory of politics or the state. 
They are royalist under kings, democrats in democracies. They 
have no social programme,—they uphold or condemn slavery ac- 
cording to circumstances, they are warlike in war times, pacifists 
in time of peace. Their views on marriage and the family admit 
of divorce and birth restriction, and in matters of education they 
surrender their right of leadership before secularist opposition. It 
cannot be denied that Protestants maintain consisently high stan- 
dards of personal integrity, but their energies are frequently em- 
ployed in promoting standards of individual conduct that might 
with propriety be left to individual choice or initiative. There 
are many Protestant churches to which, on the ground of per- 
sonal habits, most Protestants would be ineligible for member- 
ship. The Pillar of Fire in order “to carry out the Scriptural 
injunction against conformity to the world, and also to give its 
people a certain kind of outward identification, has adopted uni- 
forms of dark blue.” The Dunkards insist on plain attire for 
their members, the Amish Mennonites ban the use of buttons and 
insist on hooks and eyes, while other Mennonites forbid as un- 
Christian the use of the telephone in private houses. 

Tobacco and intoxicants are forbidden, under pain of exclusion, 
to Seventh Day Adventists, to the members of the United Evangeli- 
cal Church and to the Holiness Church. Others prohibit their 
followers to have any connection direct or indirect with the dis- 
tillation or sale of intoxicants. Many other sects have taken a 
decided stand on the subject of non-resistance and are outspoken 
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in their opposition to the bearing of arms or participation in war. 
The Reformed Presbyterian Church goes so far as “to dissent 
from all immoral civil institutions,” it allows its members to de- 
cide for themselves whether the Government of this country should 
be regarded as an immoral institution and thus determine what 
duties of citizenship devolve upon them. 

All these sects are of course entirely within their rights in pre- 
scribing their own qualifications for membership and if the use of 
buttons, tobacco or alcohol is incompatible with such member- 
ship the offenders should be excluded. Dangers may arise how- 
ever, when the same qualifications are required for citizenship and 
Church membership. Such in any case has been the tendency in 
Calvinism from the moment of its origin to the present. 

Summing up then the characteristics of modern American 
Protestanism as revealed in its doctrinal, moral and liturgical ac- 
tivities, and as manifested in the type of Church organization which 
seems to be most acceptable, we find that in all but a negligible 
few the tendency in doctrinal matters is in the direction of greater 
latitude in belief, and towards the elimination or adaptation of the 
old creeds and confessions of Faith. Since the application of the 
critico-historical method to the Bible, Protestants have tended to 
separate into two camps, the old fashioned Protestants, who, in 
reaction against the spirit of the times, have become more and 
more conservative, and the liberal Protestants who are becoming 
more and more liberal and modernistic. The future of Protestant- 
ism depends on which of these two parties will triumph. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the Protestant bodies in the 
United States, realizing the need for an educated ministry, erected 
colleges and universities as bulwarks of their faith and as training 
places for their ministers. Most of these colleges and universi- 
ties have been laicized and have passed from Church control. At 
the opening of the twentieth century many Protestant denomina- 
tions do not desire a ministry trained in institutions of higher learn- 
ing and prefer that they should be products of Bible schools. 

As a moral agency the influence of Protestantism i$ manifested 
in the leadership of individuals rather than in the prestige and 
position of the organization; and, in liturgical matters there is a 
latitude which makes the service one of individual churches rather 
than of denominations. 
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Strictly speaking, the lesson of American Protestantism is not 
to be found in the twenty-five per cent of the population who go 
to Protestant churches, but in the fifty-six per cent who go to no 
church. These latter have, in the main, Protestant antecedents, 
and their number is not only an arraignment but a conviction of 
Protestantism as an agency claiming to satisfy the religious needs 
of the people of America. The multitude of denominations is a 
cogent argument of the uncertair.ty with which Protestantism ap- 
proached the task it has undertaken, and a convincing proof of its 
failure to accomplish that task. The establishment of each new 
sect or denomination is an evidence of dissatisfaction with the old, 
and the number and comparative failure of all these newer bodies 
are merely cumulative evidence of the determination of America 
not to entrust its religious interests either to the old or the newer 
forms of Protestantism. 

The reason for this failure on the part of Protestantism to hold 
or to make a conquest of the American soul may be due to the 
fact that up to the present Protestantism in America has been 
more European than American, not European in the broad cul- 
tural sense, but European in the narrow nationalistic and sectarian 
sense. It has always been dependent on European leadership. 
Many of the founders of new sects were born in Europe, some of 
the most learned teachers and exponents of Protestantism in 
America were Europeans. Though there has been unremitting 
religious activity in the United States, there has been a very meagre 
contribution to the thought, the philosophy and the literature of 
religion. Among the few American religious thinkers mentioned 
by McGiffert in his “Rise of Modern Religious Ideas” there is 
only one, William James, who can be said to have influenced in 
any way the current of recent religious speculation. James did 
make a lasting contribution to the Psychology of Religion and his 
theory of Pragmatism changed to a considerable degree the drift 
in the discussion of some religious problems, but the Edwardses, 
Lyman Abbott, Emerson, Theodore Parker and the others were 
merely expounders or popularizers of views that had gained cur- 
rency elsewhere. The failure of American Protestants to open 
up new fields of religious thought does not imply that European 
Protestantism always retained its original character on American 
soil or that there was a complete absence of speculative and polemi- 
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cal activity. Whenever evidences of originality are noted here 
they may be traced to the struggle to domesticate something 
foreign, to the interaction of sect on sect, or to the liberalizing 
tendencies in polities and religion which were felt throughout the 
world since the beginning of the nineteenth century. Though mod- 
ern religious ideas have appeared in the United States, they have 
not penetrated very deeply into the lives of the people who make 
up the congregations of Protestant churches. Sectarian life has 
remained practically untouched by new ideas. Usually when semi- 
naries and colleges under sectarian control have felt the influence 
of scientific and critical thought-they have been isolated from con- 
tact with the Churches, either by being cut off from denomina- 
tional connection or by becoming thoroughly secularized. 

There are in modern American Protestantism many strange sur- 
vivals from the past, many tendencies traceable to conditions that 
no longer exist, and often a frame of mind distinctly of the 
seventeenth century. Protestantism in America is an exotic, still 
in process of adjustment to American conditions. It has under- 
gone some notable transformations since it was transferred from 
abroad, but it is still a thing in the making. It is rather a process 
than a distinct entity. The conditions of life in America have 
until now favored certain types of Protestantism; but conditions 
are changing. More and more the peculiar isolation attaching to 
rural life is disappearing; the drift of population is to the cities, 
and the life of the city is spreading to the country. American 
Protestantism was in the main the religion of the village, the small 
town, or the countryside. Its natural environment was that which 
promoted revivalism. It was a powerful factor in political life, 
but its influence was never quite in harmony with the spirit of 
American institutions. It is not indigenous in American life and 
is not intelligible except studied historically on its European back- 
ground. 

It may reasonably be objected that the validity of any argument 
is open to objection which would test the import and significance 
of Protestantism in American life by mere statistical tables or by 
the number and variety of denominational forms and doctrines. 
Nobody can deny that the Protestant churches exert an influence 
on social and political life out of all proportion to their numerical 
strength as compared to the rest of the population. On the basis 
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of mere numbers the adherents of the Protestant churches are a 
comparatively insignificant minority, yet there is no more potent 
influence at work shaping the legislation and destinies of the coun- 
try than that exercised by the representatives of these churches. 
The fact alone that many of the laws presented to the legislatures, 
State and Federal, are inspired by Protestant leaders, that constant 
supervision is exercised by these leaders not only over the enact- 
ment but the execution of the laws, makes the subject of Protes- 
tantism a matter of paramount importance to all citizens. Poli- 
ticians are always ready to defer to the wishes of Protestant 
preachers, but while no legislation of a distinctly religious charac- 
ter may be enacted in America, there are good reasons for believ- 
ing that many measures which become law owe their origin and 
enactment to the activities of the representatives of the Churches. 
More and more in recent years, certain of the Protestant Churches 
have given evidence that they are organized and active as political 
units, and the conclusion can hardly be escaped that if laws are 
based on sectarian or denominational teuets, all who are compelled 
to obey such laws are compelled also to that extent to conform 
their lives to purely sectarian standards. American Protestantism, 
though derived from so many sources, is nevertheless predomi- 
nantly Calvinistic and Puritan in its influence on social and politi- 
cal life. The tendency in Calvinism has always been to find a 
legalistic basis for the enforcement of its moral standards, without 
supplying any corresponding intellectual or philosophical motives 
or ideals, and the unanimity, or practical unanimity, with which 
American Protestantism devotes itself to the work of political 
reform, or reform through politics, is one of the few principles 
or policies that give it harmony or identity. 

In the last analysis, however, the unifying principle in the Pro- 
testantism of today is the same principle that has dominated it at 
all periods of its history, its consciousness of Separatism. This 
sense of Separatism or of Protestantism is grounded in the thought 
that it originated in revolt, and that its law of life demands per- 
petual dissent with Rome. For this reason, paradoxical as it may 
appear, the most powerful influence in Protestantism seems to be 
that of the Catholic Church. In fact it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that Catholicism plays as large a part in the lives of Protes- 
tants as it does in the lives of the Catholics. No decision is ar- 
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rived at, no course of action determined on, without a view to its 
possible effect on the Catholic Church. The Catholicism, however, 
which looms so large before the eyes of the average member of a 
Protestant denomination is not the Catholicism of fact or history, 
but the Catholicism of theological hate and sectarian polemics, in 
which the Church is designated as the beast of the Apocalypse, or 
the harlot of Babylon, in which the Pope is called Antichrist, in 
which bishops are usurpers and priests libertines, in which Catholic 
ceremonies are called pagan and the Catholic Mass idolatry. These 
were the epithets coined by the Reformers in the bitterness of their 
first polemical campaigns, and these, the hobgoblins of the infancy 
of Protestantism have become fixed obsessions of its maturity. 
It would be inexact to say that all Protestant writers and contro- 
versialists view things Catholic in this narrow and biased fashion 
or that their language always shows traces of inherited prejudice. 
The spirit underlying the discussion of Catholic affairs by many 
modern Protestant scholars is often of the kind to provoke thought 
rather than resentment. The fact remains, however, that while the 
temperate, detached, and thought-provoking views of the scholarly 
Protestant will appeal to one of his co-religionists, the unbridled 
accusations of the irresponsible exhorter, the vicious cartoons and 
grotesque calumnies in the periodical literature of some of the 
Protestant sects, or in the publications of those malignant growths 
on American life, the anti-Catholic societies, will carry conviction 
to hundreds or to thousands. 

In English speaking countries especially, the spectre of Roman- 
ism has always been evoked when a crisis arises in the affairs of 
Protestants or Protestantism. John Knox shepherded his follow- 
ing by saying, “he feared one Romish Mass in Scotland more than 
an army of ten thousand French invaders.” Calvin’s opponents 
in Geneva expressed their supreme hatred for the Consistory by 
calling it a Popish tribunal. Figgis tells us that “in the seventeenth 
century the royalist authors had the Pope on the brain. Who- 
ever be their immediate antagonist the Pope is always in the back- 
ground and it is against him that the long struggle is waged.” 

References to the past would have little point were it not that 
“Romanism” seems to be as potent in the life of Protestantism 
today as it ever was. One is not surprised that it bulks large in 
the minds and calculation of Evangelical Protestants, but it as- 
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sumes added significance when its influence is felt in more enlight- 
ened circles. A writer in a recent number of the Atlantic Monthly 
deploring the failure of the High Church Anglican clergy to re- 
cover what he called “the devotional technique discarded at the 
Reformation” attributed this failure to the fact that “men pos- 
sessed by a fear complex of Rome like Bishop Barnes of Birming- 
ham, Doctor Cummins of Poughkeepsie, and the Protestants in 
parliament, raised the no-popery cry and charged the movement 
with being a return to Fetishism, to mediaeval superstition.” An- 
other writer tells us that the recent movement in England for the 
revision of the prayer book was crushed because “those opposed 
to the change were able to describe the Revised Prayer Book as 
a milestone on the journey from St. Paul’s to St. Peter’s.” It is 
this feeling of separatism that justifies Protestant writers in claim- 
ing for their Church a constituency not recorded officially in their 
Church lists. There are thousands of people who make no pro- 
fession of Protestantism and who exhibit their disregard for it by 
consistently refusing to attend Protestant churches and ceremonies, 
but who are nevertheless susceptible to the fear complex of Rome 
whenever the question of Catholicism is made an issue in a politi- 
cal campaign. To this extent American Protestantism is still 
thoroughly European, and what Newman said of the Church of 
England nearly seventy-five years ago may be applied with equal 
force to the one-hundred and ninety Protestant denominations in 
America today: “On one dogma it is infallible, on one it may 
securely insist without fear of being unreasonable or excessive, that 
the Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm. Here is 
sunshine amid the darkness, sense amid the confusion, an intel- 
ligible strain amid the babble of sounds, whatever befalls, here is 
sure footing, it is NO peace with Rome, down with the Pope, and 
The Church in danger. 

“Never has the establishment failed in the use of these important 
and effective watchwords; many are its shortcomings, but it is 
without reproach in the execution of this, its special charge. Her- 
esy, scepticism and infidelity, and fanaticism, may challenge it in 
vain; but fling upon the gale the faintest whisper of Catholicism, 
and it recognizes by instinct the presence of its connatural foe.” 





CARDINAL HAYES AT SAN ANTONIO’S 
BI-CENTENNIAL 


By Percy J. Kinc 


His Eminence Patrick Joseph Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York: 

The Governor of the State of Texas and the Mayor of the 
City of San Antonio request the honor of your presence at 
the dedication of the Spanish Governor’s Palace on March the 
Fourth, MCMXXXI. 

Dan Moopy, 
Governor 


C. M. CHAMBERS 
Mayor of the City of San Antonio. 


This invitation, exquisitely engrossed on parchment, endorsed 
with the official seals of both City and State, enclosed in a cover 
of white kid, contained in a blue silk box lined with white moire, 
on the cover of which the name of His Eminence Patrick Cardinal 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York, and the seal of the Lone Star 
State were painted, was delivered in person by Mrs. Henry P. 
Drought, a member of the Committee in charge of the celebration 
of the Bi-Centennial of the Founding of San Antonio, who made 
the journey from Texas for the purpose of handing this beauti- 
fully executed message to the Cardinal. This manuscript letter 
from the Governor of Texas and the Mayor of San Antonio was 
further embellished with the Cardinal’s Coat-of-Arms and views 
of the three old Missions that played so important a part in the 
colonial history of San Antonio. 

Illness had beset the Cardinal in the early part of the winter and 
engagements were being necessarily curtailed, but the tact and 
diplomacy of the gracious messenger from Texas, the artistic in- 
vitation, the memory of the Franciscan Padres’ labors in that land, 
and the opportunity to carry a benediction and a message of good 
will to his fellow Catholics of the South overcame the natural re- 
luctance of the convalescent to undertake any added burdens and 
the invitation was cordially accepted. 

This land of Texas deserved the Cardinal’s visit, a region glam- 
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orous with names of famous missionaries, explorers and soldiers, 
the Franciscan friars, Padilla, Mazanet, Olivares, the Venerable 
Antonio Margil, Espinosa and Ganzibal, the Spanish explorers 
and Governors, Alvarez de Pineda, Alvar Nunez, better known as 
Caveza de Vaco, Don Alonzo de Leon, de Acunya, Aguayo, and 
the French La Salle, Cadillac and St. Denis. And the names of 
men and places loved by Texans; Houston, Austin, the Alamo, 
Bowie, Crockett, Travis and all the heroes of its War for Inde- 
pendence. 

A sense of the importance of this visit of a Prince of the 
Church to -this religious and civic celebration was stirred by the 
Cardinal’s departure for the South on February 16th, 1931, for 
a short recuperative stay at Edgewater, near Biloxi, Mississippi, 
before continuing to San Antonio, and on February 19, 1931, the 
Texas Senate, by a formal resolution unanimously adopted, re- 
quested His Eminence to address that body, at a time convenient, 
during his stay in the South. 

His Eminence, together with Monsignor Stephen J. Donahue 
and Monsignor Vincent Arcese, made the entire trip as the guest 
of the Papal Marquis George MacDonald, Knight Grand Com- 
mander of the Order of the Holy Sepulchre, a Knight of Malta, 
Papal Chamberlain, Knight of St. Gregory and member of the 
Legion of Honor, in Mr. MacDonald’s private car. 

After a short rest in the warm sunshine of Edgewater, near 
Biloxi, Mississippi, the Cardinal reached the City of San Antonio 
on March 2 to take part in the exercises in honor of the celebra- 
tion of the founding of the city government and Missions. When 
the Cardinal arrived at the Southern Pacific depot he received an 
ovation from thousands of people gathered there to welcome him 
and he was greeted by a committee of city officials, including 
Mayor C. M. Chambers, Major-General Edwin B. Winans, U. S. 
A., Commander of the Eighth Corps Area, and others, and then 
entered an automobile for the half mile drive to the historic Cathe- 
dral of San Fernando. Escorted by a procession of all the Catho- 
lic men’s societies of San Antonio, preceded by-music and accom- 
panied by two hundred civic, military and church leaders, the route 
lay past the Alamo Plaza, where the Cardinal rode between side- 
walks lined with women representing Catholic organizations. Five 
minutes before His Eminence had reached the Cathedral the 
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chimes of the ancient church began to ring and as his car came into 
sight he saw the waving flags of thousands of children grouped 
about the edifice. 

Within the Cathedral Cardinal Hayes was greeted by the Most 
Rev. Arthur J. Drossaerts, Archbishop of San Antonio and the 
priests of the archdiocese. There was a brief religious ceremony, 
after which Archbishop Drossearts formally welcomed the Car- 
dinal to the historic city of San Antonio and expressed the happi- 
ness of all its people that a Cardinal was to honor their celebra- 
tion. In reply to the Archbishop’s address, His Eminence briefly 
expressed the honor he felt in having been invited to take part in 
the Bi-Centennial celebration and the pleasure it gave him to visit 
San Antonio and its famous old Missions. His Eminence then 
imparted his blessing to all assembled in the Cathedral. After the 
close of the impressive although simple exercises at the Cathedral, 
Cardinal Hayes and the members of his party were escorted to 
the College of the Incarnate Word at which His Eminence was a 
guest during his stay in San Antonio. 

This Cathedral of San Fernando has witnessed nearly two hun- 
dred years of San Antonio’s history, and though renovated at 
various times some of the original building remains as an integral 
part of the present structure. The corner-stone of old San Fer- 
nando was laid on May 11, 1738 and it was on the Cathedral, then 
the parish church, that Santa Ana, the Mexican General, hoisted 
the signal “No Quarter” during the siege of the Alamo. The 
Cathedral was named after the warrior Saint Ferdinand III, King 
of Spain, who died in 1252. 

The guest house of the College of the Incarnate Word, Cardinal 
Hayes’ residence during his visit, is situated on the Alamo Heights, 
where this beautiful institution, one of the largest schools for 
Catholic women in the country, is located. The magnificent plant 
is the realization of the project envisioned by the Congregation of 
the Sisters of Charity of the Incarnate Word upon the founding 
of the Community in 1869. The spacious grounds contain 230 
acres and its educational and residential buildings and equipment 
are of the most modern character. Its academic standing has been 
approved by the State of Texas, the Texas Association of Colleges, 
the Southern Association of Colleges, the Southern Association of 
Women’s Colleges, the Association of American Colleges and the 
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National Council of Education. Since 1926 it has been an associate 
member of the American Association of University Women and 
since 1930 it has been recognized by the American Association of 
Universities. Here on Tuesday, March 3, in this academic re- 
treat the Cardinal received a number of visitors, including the 
Commanding Major General of the Eighth Corps Area. Later he 
visited the station hospital at Fort Sam Houston where he was 
received by Colonel Roger Brook, commanding officer, and Major 
E. F. Thede, adjutant, and others of the staff and passed through 
the wards and sick rooms greeting the patients and talking with 
them. After congratulating the commanding officer upon the 
splendid condition of the hospital, the Cardinal left after making 
a visit to the little chapel near the hospital where Father Charles 
O’Gallagher holds his daily services. 

In the course of the day His Eminence paid a visit to the Alamo 
and entered his name in the register, writing with the same pen 
as the presidents and other dignitaries used upon their visits. The 
Cardinal was presented with a picture of the Alamo and the Mis- 
sions. The Alamo, called the “Cradle of Liberty” of Texas, was 
vriginally named San Antonio de Padua, then San Antonio de 
Valero and it derives its popular title from the “Flying Company 
of San Carlos de Parros de San Jose Y Santiago de Alamo.” The 
Alamo was first a church and then became a fort and has now de- 
veloped into a shrine of patriotism. 

The Cardinal called upon Archbishop Drossaerts and while a 
guest of the Metropolitan of San Antonio received the press of 
San Antonio and various cities of Texas who sought an interview 
with him for his views on some of the leading questions of the 
day. His Eminence in response to the requests of the representa- 
tives of the press, spoke in defense of the modern youth, handi- 
capped by the environment of a pleasure-seeking world and the 
lack of proper parental guidance, holding that the young alone 
are not responsible for the laxity prevalent over the country. 
Youth must not be blamed for the social problems; the handicaps 
of parental incapacity and modern living are too heavy for their 
shoulders to bear; they are not called upon to solve the country’s 
problems and they should not be censured for its failings. The 
Cardinal believed, however, that many fathers and mothers 
throughout the country were faithfully and capably guiding their 
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sons and daughters to become worthy men and women. The rem- 
edy for the divorce evil, a product of selfishness, lay in unselfish- 
ness, and for good or bad the tie must last a life time. Declining 
to speak on Prohibition because it was a national political question, 
the Cardinal reminded his auditors that the Church had always 
taught the four principal virtues for the guidance of man—Justice, 
Temperance, Fortitude and Prudence. 

Some further exchange of views took place. His Eminence in 
his capacity as Bishop Chaplain of the Military and Naval forces 
of the United States discussed interestingly his duties and contacts 
in the past and present in such office. The press, on closing, de- 
parted with the Cardinal’s expressed belief on the attitude of 
Russia towards religion, that “the spark of religion in the human 
breast is there to stay, man may fight it, but he will never extin- 
guish it.” The Cardinal’s affability, his direct method of speech, 
his ready, careful responses to the inquiries directed by representa- 
tives of both the secular and religious press won for him the widest 
publicity in regard to his views, which were most cordially and 
sympathetically presented by the journals represented in the inter- 
view. 

On Wednesday, March 4, the entire faculty, student body, Sis- 
ters, novices and postulants of Our Lady of the Lake College and 
Convent, joined a group of more than five hundred visiting digni- 
taries, clergy and spectators in welcoming Cardinal Hayes. The 
reception and welcome began at eleven o’clock when the Most 
Reverend Archbishop Arthur J. Drossaerts and his party arrived 
at the entrance of Providence Hall, through lines of students and 
Sisters. The visiting prelates and clergy grouped in the recep- 
tion room greeted the Cardinal and followed their distinguished 
leader to the Conventual Church, thence to the auditorium where 
the students rendered a musical program of great excellence in 
honor of His Eminence and the prelates and clergy. The con- 
cluding feature of the program was the address of Cardinal Hayes, 
preceded by a brief introduction by Archbishop Drossaerts in 
which the spiritual beauty of the education imparted. by the Sisters 
of the Divine Providence who founded and preside over the splen- 
did institution was highly praised. His Eminence dwelt on the 
sublimity of the school’s educational principles and sought to bring 
to each student an appreciation of the opportunities afforded for 
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acquiring not only the humanities but also those standards which 
are founded on religious truths which lead to and cultivate a taste 
for the higher ideals of life. In this way they could keep them- 
selves free of the vulgarity so often found in life beyond the col- 
lege walls and make their education a benediction instead of a 
curse. Education to give a proper view of life should appeal to 
the spiritual sense and religious education is a culture of the soul 
to be loved and deserved. His Eminence then offered a wish for 
the continued prosperity of the college and imparted a blessing to 
the assembly. 

At the luncheon served in the students dining hall, the Cardinal 
and his suite, the Archbishops, Bishops and clergy, together with 
a number of prominent visitors including the Mayor of San An- 
tonio in his official capacity, Thomas Kehoe, representing the 
Knights of Columbus, Harry Drought representing the Bi-Cen- 
tennial Committee and W. A. Menger representing the Press were 
the guests of the College. 

Thus one event followed another in the crowded program of the 
Cardinal’s visit and in the evening of March 4 occurred the first 
and one of the most colorful ceremonies of the Bi-Centennial cele- 
bration, the blessing of the Spanish Governor’s Palace, restored 
with loving care to become a thing of beauty and one of the city’s 
historical treasures. Once the home of governors of wide terri- 
torial jurisdiction it had through the years and neglect become a 
hovel opposite the City Hall on Military Plaza. Erected in 1749, 
according to the date on the double-headed eagle of the Hapsburgs 
on the keystone of the door, it was the home of thirteen governors 
and the building from which they administered justice to the time 
of the revolutionary troubles between Mexico and Spain. After 
the Spaniards left, the Palace passed into private hands and became 
so reduced in character and inhabitants that an old clothes man 
hung his sign over the royal emblems. Now a possession of the 
city, it has through the intelligent and generous planning of the 
committee in charge again emerged as a simple old stone house in 
Spanish colonial style, authentic in every detail, with stately rooms, 
high beam ceilings and deep fireplaces. Its carved black walnut 
doors, grilled windows, austere white-washed walls (in the old 
manner so typical of Spain), and flagstones present an appearance 
of repose and dignity. In the patio or inner court a fountain plays 
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and the pebbled walks and native flowering shrubs, the old well in 
the center and mosaic stone flagging present the charm of Old 
World life, enhanced by the carved chests, tapestries, wrought iron 
candlesticks, sacred pictures, ancient books and money boxes do- 
nated and purchased to perfect the atmosphere of the early days of 
Spanish colonial rule. 

To commemorate this event a host of officials gathered in the 
stands before the ceremonies began on the evening of March 4, for 
this was the opening of the festal week of San Antonio’s Two 
Hundredth Anniversary. Cardinal Hayes accompanied by his at- 
tending Monsignori, Stephen J. Donahue and Vincent Arcese, 
Papal Marquis George MacDonald, Governor Ross Sterling, 
Major-General Edwin B. Winans, Mayor C. M. Chambers, Pablo 
de Ubarri, then Spanish Consul General of Galveston, representing 
the former Spanish King Alfonso XIII, Archbishop Daeger of 
Santa Fe, Archbishop Drossaerts of San Antonio, Y. V. Iglesias, 
former Spanish Vice Consul of Houston, Archbishop Shaw of 
New Orleans, R. B. Creager, Republican National Committeeman 
of Brownsville, and many State, county and city officers, bishops, 
monsignori and priests from all over the Southwest viewed the 
spectacle enacted on the brilliantly illuminated Military Plaza be- 
fore the old Governor’s Palace. 

Although the old town was legally called into existence by the 
royal decree of Philip V of Spain on May 10, 1723, the actual 
founding of the municipal government did not take place until 
1731. Spain in her colonizing established missions and forts, and 
then civil government followed when Hombres de Razon, white 
settlers, were brought from Spain or one of her colonies, and so 
the “pueblos” or towns came into existence. The first step toward 
founding San Antonio was taken in 1718, when the fort and 
mission of San Antonio de Valero were transferred from the Rio 
Grande to the rich and fertile soil of the headwaters of the San 
Antonio River, discovered in 1689 during the exploration of the 
Alonzo de Leon expedition. At first they were located on the 
right bank of the San Pedro Creek, some three quarters of a mile 
from the old San Fernando Cathedral, where they remained until 
1722 when they were removed to La Plaza de las Armas, the 


Military Plaza. 
The establishments around the Military Plaza made up what was 
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originally called “San Antonio de Bexar,’ while the town on the 
east side of old San Fernando Church was known as the “Villa 
de San Fernando.” The first colonists and settlers from the Can- 
ary Islands and other Spanish dependencies built their dwellings 
after an ancient custom around the Plaza de la Constitucion, now 
Main Plaza. This was formerly called by these settlers Plaza de 
las Islas, the Plaza of the Islands, in memory of their distant 
home, the Canary Islands off the Coast of Africa. Almost at the 
same time other small communities sprang into being and were 
brought under one municipal head. Thus San Antonio, historically 
speaking, made up four settlements, the Presidio de San Antonio 
de Bexar, the Pueblo de San Antonio de Valero, the Pueblos of 
San Fernando and San Jose del Alamo. These finally were joined 
into one town about 1793 and thereafter it was known as the 
pueblo San Antonio. About March 5, 1731, some fourteen fami- 
lies from the Canary Islands took up their residence in the hamlet 
of San Fernando and thus initiated the beginning of the future 
city of San Antonio. 

Addresses were made by Governor Sterling, Mayor Chambers 
and Pablo de Ubarri, Spanish Consul General of Galveston, repre- 
senting King Alfonso XIII of Spain. Mr. Ubarri told of his 
appreciation for the opportunity to speak to the people of San An- 
tonio as representing His Majesty, the King of Spain, who sent 
his cordial greetings. He traced the establishment of the ancient 
town of San Antonio, the work of Spain in the early years of the 
colony, the labors of the Franciscan missionaries and pictured the 
development of the community under the civilizing influence of 
these devoted priests and in vonclusion he said, “Spain at that time 
was at her zenith as an outstanding world power. Since then, in 
the course of time, she has been gradually shorn of all her pos- 
sessions in the new world. She feels a natural regret in this, to be 
sure; but let me say that this regret is totally eclipsed by the grati- 
fication she has in the good work she began and fostered for 
centuries, a work still extant and giving every evidence of a 
flourishing prosperity,” and after expressing the appreciation of 
the Spanish King for the courtesy of the invitation to be present 
he paid a graceful tribute to the Cardinal, the Archbishop of San 
Antonio, the Governor of Texas and the Mayor of San Antonio. 
The formality of paying tribute formerly exacted from every 
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city in the Spanish colonies was portrayed by local and visiting 
dignitaries with the dropping of ancient coins into a strong-box. 
Cardinal Hayes and Archbishop Drossearts stepped up and dropped 
in their coins representing the participation of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. Archbishop Daeger dropped in his coin on behalf of the 
Franciscan Friars. Bishop Kelley of Tulsa-Oklahoma City gave 
tribute for the Indians and Governor Sterling and Mayor Cham- 
bers made their offerings for the State and City. As the last coin 
fell into the chest the flood-lights illumined the area about the 
palace and showed a group of Indians, men, women and children, 
representing a scene from the early life of the region. A tableau 
was enacted showing the life of a small community of pioneers 
and from the palace the Military Governor emerged and Spanish 
dances were enacted. Just as these performers finished the bells 
of San Fernando Cathedral pealed forth the glad news that the 
Canary Islanders had arrived and these marched into the enclosure 
in a body. Acolytes distributed candles among them. It is in- 
teresting to note that some of those who took part in the pageant as 
representing the Canary Islanders were descendants of these origi- 
nal settlers and as their ancestors had done on settling this land, 
they held an election choosing as their alcalde one of their number 
who received the staff of authority from the military governor. 
It was surprising to find that the one chosen by the pageant play- 
ers for the office was actually a descendant of the first alcalde of 
the community. 

The Military Governor invited all into the palace with Cardinal 
Hayes leading the way and blessing each room, followed by dis- 
tinguished guests, the pageant players and spectators. Mayor 
Chambers and the palace board were hosts at a reception follow- 
ing the blessing at which many availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to inspect the building. His Eminence Cardinal Hayes, 
the chief guest of the evening, who had been especially invited to 
bless the newly dedicated Governor’s Palace, received the public 
in the palace together with the civic authorities. 

The next morning, March 5, the Pontifical High Mass was 
celebrated at which His Eminence Cardinal Hayes was present, in 
the open air in the plaza behind San Fernando Cathedral. It began 
at ten o'clock. Starting from St. Mary’s Church, headed by a 
cross-bearer, fifty seminarians, one hundred priests and numerous 
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prelates and their attending chaplains, the colorful procession pro- 
ceeded through the brilliant sunshine of a perfect Texas morning 
to the scene of the sacred ceremony which was celebrated by 
Archbishop Daeger, assisted by the Very Rev. M. J. Gilbert, Rec- 
tor of St. John’s Seminary and the Rev. Joseph Jacobi, pastor of 
the Sacred Heart Church and the Rev. James T. Lockwood of 
St. Agnes’ Church. Students of the seminary acted as acolytes 
and trainbearers of the Archbishops. The Mass was celebrated 
with full military honors, the guard comprising eleven officers, one 
hundred men and forty buglers, from the Ninth and Twenty- 
third Infantries with the Ninth Regimental band stationed on the 
steps of the City Hall. Many officers of the Army and National 
Guard attended the services, the military feature of which was 
under the direction of Col. W. J. Connolly and Chaplain Herbert 
Heagney. Sir Knight Thomas Kehoe, Master of the Fourth De- 
gree, Knights of Columbus, with the Knights in full dress with 
sword and baldric, attended, as did the Spanish Consul at Galves- 
ton, representing the King of Spain, and members of every Catho- 
lic Religious Community in San Antonio, Dominican, Franciscan, 
Carmelite and Benedictine, priests and nuns, the Sisters of the 
Divine Providence, Sisters of the Incarnate Word, Sisters of the 
Holy Ghost, Sisters of Notre Dame and the Theresian Sisters. 
Cardinal Hayes occupied a throne embellished with his coat-of- 
arms and draped with Papal colors. Attending him were Mon- 
signor Stephen J. Donahue, Monsignor Arcese and Marquis Mac- 
Donald. The visiting bishops and archbishops were seated beside 
the throne of the Cardinal and each was attended by two chaplains. 
The buglers preceded the procession and at the elevation of the 
Host a fanfare was blown and the military escort stood at present- 
arms. The San Antonio Liederkranz sang the Mass, the music 
sometimes swelling with the breeze and then diminishing as the 
currents veered and turned. At the conclusion of the sacred ser- 
vice the military band played the national anthem. 

The Most Rev. Joseph P. Lynch, Bishop of Dallas, delivered 
the sermon, describing the settlement and the character of the 
missionaries, soldiers and pioneers, their response to the stern 
threat of the wilderness and its savage inhabitants, the success of 
the Sons of St. Francis, the founding of the Missions, the decay 
of Spanish influence, the stirring of independent movements, the 
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break of Mexico with Spain and the establishing of independence 
in Texas and its acceptance into the Union as the Lone Star State. 
This sermon, the concise history of the civil and religious life of 
Texas itself, was delivered most eloquently and created a profound 
impression upon the attending throngs. 

Cardinal Hayes and the visiting dignitaries were guests of the 
city and representatives of the Army and civic bodies at a luncheon 
in the patio of the Menger Hotel on Thursday, March 5, at noon, 
after the military outdoor Mass, with Mayor Chambers as toast- 
master. In response to the welcome extended by Mayor Cham- 
bers, speaking for the city, Governor Ross S. Sterling on behalf of 
the State and by Major General Edwin B. Winans as representa- 
tive of the Secretary of War and the Eighth Corps Area, Cardinal 
Hayes expressed his appreciation for the sincere welcome which 
had been accorded him during his visit and paid tribute to the 
women who had induced him to make his visit to San Antonio for 
the Bi-Centennial celebration. 

“For it is due to the efforts of the women of the committee that 
I am here,” Cardinal Hayes said. “I might have expressed re- 
grets at a written invitation as I was busy with the press of busi- 
ness. But when Mrs. Drought, representing your committee, 
brought personally the handsomely inscribed parchment so cordially 
signed by your Governor and Mayor, I found that I could not 
refuse. And now that I’ve come, I am glad to be here. I have 
been deeply impressed with the distinctive atmosphere of the city, 
with the spirit of true hospitality which I have encountered every- 
where both from the city and from the military, with whom I have 
long been associated. And for this I thank you again and again 
with all my heart.” 

A painting of the Mission Concepcion by Dawson-Watson was 
presented to Cardinal Hayes by Mrs. Lane Taylor on behalf of 
the City and the Bi-Centennial committee. Pupils of the eighth 
grade of the Thomas Nelson Page School presented Cardinal 
Hayes with a poem, “The March of the Missions,” bound in 
leather, through Merrill Bishop, supervisor of English in the city’s 
schools. 

Mission Day, the afternoon of March 5, found the Cardinal 
in the midst of San Antonio’s celebration of the founding of the 
Missions. The main exercises were held at Mission Concepcion 
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where a large gathering had assembled to watch the pageant and 
the unveiling and blessing of the commemorative boulder. A 
pageant depicted the granting of land to tiie Franciscans in the 
name of the Indians by the Military Governor and two children, 
Gerald Rothe and Jeannette Harris, descendants of pioneer fami- 
lies, unveiled this stone which Cardinal Hayes blessed as part of 
the Bi-Centennial celebration. Governor Ross S. Sterling spoke, 
after he had been introduced by the Mayor of San Antonio, tracing 
the origin of education in Texas to the priests who founded these 
Missions. 

Rev. M. S. Garriga, Chairman of the religious ceremonies of 
the Bi-Centennial celebration, introduced Cardinal Hayes who 
said, “A few days ago I was a stranger among you but now I 
feel a friend to everyone of you in San Antonio. I am spiritually 
thrilled to participate in this ceremony. No other place in the 
United States except California can people boast of such a cere- 
mony. I recently had the pleasure of participating in the Sesqui- 
Centennial at San Francisco and since then it seems to me, as a 
matter of observation, judgment and experience, that God must 
have intended these mission stones to stand for evermore as step- 
ping stones to higher spiritual things. I congratulate the Governor, 
the Mayor, and the citizens of the City and State on the fact 
that they have these spiritual monuments to their glory and bene- 
diction.” 

Archbishop Drossearts dedicated the boulder in commemoration 
of the celebration and delivered a feeling address. At the con- 
clusion of the Mission Concepcion ceremonies many of the specta- 
tors joined a pilgrimage to Mission San Francisco and San Juan 
where similar boulders had been erected. These various Missions 
founded and still standing in and about the City of San Antonio, 
the work of the Franciscan missionaries in the early Spanish days, 
are objects of much affection and reverence to the people of this 
Southern city. For the past several years these Missions have 
been under the care of the Redemptorists who carried on their 
work with faithful zeal, but now they have been restored to the 
Franciscans who will once again take charge of their old founda- 
tions. 

The mission church where the main ceremonies took place is 
called “Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion de los Ainais” and is 
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said to be the first church established in the United States in honor 
of the Virgin Mary under the title of her Immaculate Concep- 
tion. First founded by the Queretarans of the Ramon expedition 
in 1716, east of the Angelina River, it was moved to the San Mar- 
cos by Aguayo in 1721 and then permanently established on its 
present site on March 5, 1731, just 200 years before the day upon 
which the commemoration was held. The title was later changed 
to “Mission of the Most Pure Conception of Mary,” popularly 
called “Acunya” in honor of Viceroy Juan de Acunya Marques de 
Casa Fuerte. This was one of the most important mission churches 
in this part of the Spanish possessions, being adorned with con- 
siderable richness and having about it a flourishing community of 
farmers and craftsmen taught by the Mission Fathers. 

Another of these Missions was San Jose de Aguayo, named in 
honor of Marques de Aguayo, Governor and Captain-General of 
the Province of Coahuila with headquarters at San Antonio. It 
was founded February 23, 1720, in the presence of the Franciscan, 
the Venerable Antonio Margil de Jesus, President of the Preaching 
Friars. It contained the famous sculptured window, a masterpiece 
of art and beauty unrivalled in all New Spain. Several years ago 
the tower collapsed but has since been restored with such care and 
fidelity that it presents the same appearance as when erected, save 
as time has made changes in the structure. 

San Juan Capistrano known as “The Third Mission” was 
founded in San Antonio in 1731. Originally erected by Father 
Espinosa on July 10, 1716, about twenty miles northwest of Nacog- 
doches, it was named San Jose de los Nazones. After various 
vicissitudes it was moved to its present site where it was estab- 
lished on March 5, 1731, and rechristened San Juan Capistrano. 

“The Fourth Mission,” San Francisco de la Espada, St. Francis 
of the Sword, goes back to the very beginning of Texas. It was 
founded by General Alonso de Leon and Father Mazanet in 1690 
near Neches River and after numerous changes was finally es- 
tablished in 1731 on the San Antonio River below the city in a 
magnificent grove of trees. The old mission well still furnishes 
water, pure and clear, for all the Mexican families who still live 
within the shadow of its hallowed walls. It was here that the 
Texas Army of Independence made its first camping ground and 
Austin joined his troops as Commander-in-Chief after his escape 
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from a Mexican prison. The Mission was dedicated to St. Francis 
of Assisi and derived part of its name from the legend that the 
tower was built to resemble the hilt of a sword. 

The famous sculptured window of the Mission San Jose is ac- 
credited to the artist Huicar, or Huiscar, and attracts many thou- 
sands of visitors yearly. Cardinal Hayes was presented by the 
author with a brochure containing “A Legend of the Mission San 
Jose,” written by James B. Cunningham and dedicated to Mrs. 
Henry P. Drought, for her generous act in restoring this monu- 
ment of loving skill, with its fine carvings, beauty of setting and 
masterly workmanship. According to the legend, the artist who 
embellished this Mission was a Spaniard named Huicar, who 
joined a band of explorers bound for the New World where he 
sought health, leaving behind the young senorita upon whom his 
affections were centered. He was already famous in his native 
land where he was called the “King’s Sculptor.” In time, his 
health restored, he prepared to return to Spain and claim the wait- 
ing one for his bride but the next messenger from Mexico City 
brought news that his affianced had died many months previously. 
Determined to remain in the New World, the Mission San Jose 
being then in the course of construction, he devoted the remainder 
of his life to beautifying and glorifying the building, upon which 
he spent thirty years, finally passing to his reward. 

But the day’s functions were by no means ended for on this 
evening, March 5, His Eminence was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given by the San Antonio Assembly of the Knights of Col- 
umbus in the ballroom of the Plaza Hotel. Present were all the 
members of the hierarchy, many clergy and commanding officers 
of the different army units and their staffs, Governor Sterling, 
Marquis MacDonald, Monsignor Donahue and Monsignor Arcese, 
Hon. Joseph I. Driscoll, K.S.G., LL.D., and other guests filling 
more than five hundred places at the tables. Paul J. Kilday of 
the San “.atonio Assembly was the toastmaster and the Hon. Joseph 
I. Driscoll, K.S.G., LL.D., State Deputy of El Paso, gave the 
“Welcome to Texas.” Major-General Edwin; B. Winans of the 
Eighth Corps Area spoke on “The Army and its Bishop Ordinary.” 
Other speakers were Governor Sterling and Archbishop Dros- 
searts, who spoke respectively on “Our State” and “Patrick Car- 
dinal Hayes, Prince of the Church.” 
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San Antonio’s Archbishop paid tribute to the Cardinal as man 
and as churchman, telling how His Eminence was a Prince of the 
Church because he was a prince of men. The Archbishop related 
how a few years ago large numbers of Mexicans had to flee to 
San Antonio for safety and sustenance and how in those stressful 
days the Cardinal came to their succor with large gifts of money 
to be freely spent without question or account. In his reply the 
Cardinal stated that all the credit for this incident should be given 
to the Knights of Columbus, who placed at his disposal a great 
sum for the needful relief of the refugees. 

In a humorous spirit the Cardinal told how embarrassed he was 
at the eulogy just paid to him but if it were all true then he had 
better remain in San Antonio and have Archbishop Drossearts 
take his place in New York. Continuing his remarks he said, 
“Ever since I crossed the Texas border, I have felt that peculiar 
quality of friendship popularly associated with Texas and Texans. 
I can say unreservedly that the honors you have bestowed on me 
and the cordiality of your welcome have completely overwhelmed 
me and I sincerely regret having to leave here. It was in Texas 
during the War that I received the inspiration I so sorely needed 
to carry on the arduous duties imposed on me at that time as Bishop 
Chaplain of the armed forces of the United States. The task 
seemed too weighty for me to even attempt, but on a visit to El 
Paso I came in contact with that splendid corps of Knights of 
Columbus then engaged in army work and from those laymen I 
received the inspiration to take up my heavy labors with renewed 
energy.” 

The last day of Cardinal Hayes’ stay, March 6, 1931, was de- 
voted to witnessing a military review of the Ninth and Twenty- 
third Infantry regiments held in his honor as the Army’s tribute 
to the distinguished guest of the City. In the stand on Military 
Plaza facing the Spanish Governors Palace, the Cardinal, sur- 
rounded by the ranking officers of the military establishment, stood 
with Major-General Edwin B. Winans, commander of the 
Eighth Corps Area, Mayor Chambers, Brigadier-General Hal- 
stead Dorey, Commander of the Second Division and Fort Sam 
Houston, while the troops marched by under the leadership of 
Brigadier-General F. S. Cocheu, Commander of the Third Bri- 
gade, through a mass of flags and bunting. The soldiers under Col. 
A. A. Parker, of the Twenty-third and Col. G. H. Williams of 
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the Ninth Infantry Regiments as they reached the stand smartly 
obeyed the call “eyes right” and the Cardinal with the reviewing 
officers rose in acknowledgment. As the rumble of the last wagon 
train grew faint in the distance the Cardinal thanked Generals 
Winans and Dorey for the military courtesy paid to him and Mayor 
Chambers for the generous warmth of the City’s hospitality and 
left to proceed to the Missouri Pacific Railroad station to take the 
train for Austin. Hundreds had preceded him to the railroad and 
many had accompanied him as escort in his passage to the train 
which was to bear him to the capital of Texas and its Legislature. 
The appearance of His Eminence on the rear platform of the pri- 
vate car of Mr. MacDonald, attached to the special train provided 
by the railroad company, surrounded by friends and visiting and 
local clergy, civic officials, and his own personal suite, was the 
occasion of a rousing demonstration of farewell to the guest of 
the city who was soon to be the guest of the State. The spon- 
taneous generous warmth of this valedictory of his kindly hosts 
was deeply appreciated by the Cardinal who gave San Antonio this 
farewell message: “I am grateful beyond words to San Antonio 
for the wonderful reception accorded me and it has been a pleasure 
indeed to participate in the Bi-Centennial ceremonies of the beauti- 
ful and historic city. You may say for me that I appreciate most 
heartily everything that has been done during my stay. Say for 
me to the people of your city that I rejoice with them in this most 
unusual commemoration.” In the Cardinal’s party on the special 
train were also, Monsignor O’Brien, Chicago; Bishop Gerken of 
Amarillo, Texas; Bishop Lynch of Dallas, Texas, and Rev. M. S. 
Garriga, who had charge of the arrangements of the Cardinal’s 
visit to San Antonio. Prior to the Cardinal’s visit to Austin the 
Mayor of Dallas sent the following telegraphic invitation to stop 
at that city during his stay in Texas which the Cardinal had to re- 
gretfully decline: 


His Excellency Cardinal Patrick Hayes, 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 


As Mayor of the City of Dallas I wish to extend to you a 
most cordial invitation to visit our city during your sojourn 
in Texas if you find it possible. We have many thousands 
of honored and esteemed citizens of the Catholic Faith who 
would be delighted to have you among us. 

J. Wappy Tate, 
Mayor. 
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Among other gifts and remembrances given to the Cardinal 
was a gold Bi-Centennial Medal, presented by Edward W. Heu- 
singer, Fellow of the Royal Geographic Society of London, 
England, a native San Antonian and leader for years in scientific 
circles who was the originator of and leading spirit in the cele- 
bration of the two-hundredth anniversary of the city and her Mis- 
sions. Through the tireless efforts of this distinguished gentle- 
man and of Miss W. Frances Scarborough, author, ably assisted 
by the Bi-Centennial Committee, an organization of public spirited 
citizens of San Antonio, the carefully planned and admirably exe- 
cuted program was initiated. For two years, preparations had 
been carried on by Mr. Heusinger and Miss Scarborough for the 
recapture of the past in pageant and story and it is in a large 
measure due to the erudite research of these two enthusiasts that 
the celebration was carried out with such colorful pomp and his- 
toric exactitude. 

The Cardinal’s stay in San Antonio was less than a week and 
yet so well known had he become and so wide-spread had his gra- 
cious personality been broadcast, through his presence at the fetes, 
the dinners, the receptions, speeches and interviews that not only 
had all Texas become interested in the New York Cardinal but 
the news agencies, representing many and widely separated areas, 
had through their special correspondents and service, prepared the 
public for that eventful afternoon in Austin which made history 
and particularly Catholic history in the South. Newspapers do 
not feature items unless there is a public demand for them and the 
announcement that the Cardinal would address a joint session of 
the Texas Legislature was carried in dispatches published in Wes- 
tern, Northern, Eastern and Southern papers, showing how general 
was the interest in this Texan occurrence. For on February 19, 
1931, the Texas Senate by unanimous vote adopted the following: 


SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 52 
By WILLIAMSON 


WuHe_reEAas, The City of San Antonio abounds in places of 
charm and beauty that are inseparably linked with the ro- 
mantic history of our Lone Star State; and 

Wuereas, there is to be held in San Antonio from March 
2, 1931 to March 9, 1931 a Festival celebrating the Bi-Cen- 
tennial Anniversary of the founding of the Spanish Gover- 
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nor’s palace that has survived the vicissitudes of two centuries 
and now stands as a remarkable example of the architecture 
of the Spanish Colonial days and as memorial of the heroism 
of past generations ; and 

WHEREAS, the celebration will be honored by the presence 
of many notable persons, among them, His Eminence Patrick 
Cardinal Hayes; and 

Wuereas, Cardinal Hayes is an outstanding dignitary of 
the Catholic Church, famed for his work among the poor, and 
for his services as Roman Catholic Bishop Chaplain of the 
United States Army during the World War; and 

WHEREAS, the Senate of the State of Texas has, from time 
to time, invited distinguished visitors to Texas to address 
them; now, therefore 

Be It Resolved, that His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
be invited to address the Senate of Texas during the week 
beginning March 2, 1931, and that the President of the Senate 
be authorized to appoint a committee to confer with him and 
ascertain the time most available for such an address; and to 
arrange the details, should he accept. 

Epcar E. Wirt, 
President of the Senate. 


I hereby certify that the above resolution was read and 
unanimously adopted on February 19, 1931. 
Bos BARKER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


A committee of three Senators, together with the Hon. Ross S. 
Sterling, Governor of Texas, was introduced to the Cardinal on 
Thursday, March 5, by Bishop Byrne of Galveston and in response 
to the invitation extended, His Eminence on the following day 
went to the capitol. Upon reaching the Senate building on the 
afternoon of March 6, the Cardinal’s party which inciuded be- 
sides His Eminence, Papal Marquis George MacDonald, Mon- 
signor Donahue, Monsignor Arcese, a number of Bishops, who 
had attended the San Antonio celebration, and a group of laymen, 
was met by the Senate Committee, W. A. Williamson of San 
Antonio, T. J. Holbrook of Galveston and Gus Ressek of Schulen- 
berg, who escorted His Eminence to the presiding officer’s stand. 
When the Cardinal was being conducted to the seat of honor, the 
entire body of Senators, Representatives, officials and guests, num- 
bering more than 1,000 which crowded the chamber, galleries and 
every available space, rose and stood in respectful silence. Lieut.- 
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Governor Edgar E. Witt called the Senate to order and introduced 
Senator W. A. Williamson, author of the unanimous resolution 
that brought the Cardinal to the Legislature of Texas. Senator 
Williamson of San Antonio, a non-Catholic, member of a Masonic 
fraternity, its pin on his coat, surrounded by a body of Senators 
and Representatives in a joint session of the Texas Legislature, 
not one of the Cardinal’s faith, paid their distinguished visiting 
guest -his fine tribute: 


I am signrally honored this afternoon by being accorded the 
privilege of introducing to this distinguished body one of 
America’s greatest citizens, and a prince of his Church, His 
Eminence, Cardinal Hayes of New York City. 

Cardinal Hayes is a native of America, having been born in 
New York City on November 20, 1867; received his early 
education in the parochial schools of that city, and his degrees 
of A.B. and A.M. from Manhattan College; was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1892; he continued his studies at the 
Catholic University of America, where he earned his licentiate 
of sacred theology, and two years later received his degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Rome. 

His scholarly attainments secured for him in 1903 an ap- 
pointment to the presidency of Cathedral College, New York, 
in which capacity he served until he was consecrated Auxil- 
iary Bishop of New York in 1914; later he was appointed 
rector of the great St. Stephen’s Church in that city. In 1917 
the Holy See appointed him Catholic Chaplain Bishop for the 
United States Army and Navy. 

Cardinal Hayes has, therefore, known the hardships of 
war, yet always a firm believer in the greatness and strength 
of his native country, which was evidenced by the fact that 
he never hesitated to express his faith in America and Amer- 
icans in those stirring days of the World War. He was the 
inspiration and director of the Knights of Columbus drive 
for war funds which resulted in the raising of some five 
million dollars ; he was also one of the directors of the United 
War Work drive for $170,500,000; he took an active part in 
the sale of bonds and saving stamps and helped in no small 
degree the campaigns of the Red Cross and the Knights of 
Columbus in their drive for funds to carry on their humane 
activities. ; 

In 1919 he was appointed Archbishop of New York with 
a following of some 1,500,000 souls to shepherd, and im- 
mediately plunged into the great work of reconstruction. In 
1924 he was created Cardinal Priest by the Pope. In 1925 
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he was made an officer of the Legion of Honor of France, 
and since that time many honors have been heaped upon 
him, but he has always remained the kindly, charitable priest 
of God with whom all men are at ease. He has won the 
réspect and affection not only of his own people, but of those 
of other faiths, and he is generally recognized as a leader of 
rare ability, an American of the noblest type. 

I feel certain that of all the titles that have been bestowed 
upon him, the one most dear to his heart must be the one 
which was given to him by those who know him best—the 
lame, the halt, the blind, the poor and afflicted, which is “the 
Cardinal of Charity.” Like his Master, his life has been one 
long, active service and love for God and his fellow men. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: I have the distinguished honor of 
presenting to you the great American patriot and prince of 
his Church, His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, Arch- 
bishop of New York. 


Amid thunderous applause Cardinal Hayes, who wore the 
scarlet cap of his office, stood for a brief moment surveying the 
packed galleries, and then, his clear voice reaching the farthest 


corner of the Senate chamber he said: 








Mr. President, Senator Williamson, and Gentlemen of the 
Senate : 

After listening to the sympathetic, glowing introduction by 
the distinguished Senator, I feel overwhelmed with emotion. 
In my time I have been the recipient of many public courte- 
sies, but rarely have I been as profoundly moved as on this 
occasion in your illustrious presence. I am more than em- 
barrassed with sincere appreciation when I realize that I am 
here in answer to a unanimous resolution of the Senate of this 
great Commonwealth. I could hardly believe my eyes when 
I read the invitation and resolution of your illustrious body. 
To be so invited by the Senate of any State in the Union I 
should regard, indeed, as high honor; but to have such cour- 
tesy extended to me, by the Senate of Texas, coming only as 
I do as a churchman to take part in the civic and religious 
celebration of San Antonio’s Bi-Centennial, reflects a spirit 
of exceptionally singular courtesy and good-will. 

The significance of this honor is fully appreciated by me. It 
means much to our beloved country to have the Senate of 
Texas invite me, a Catholic Bishop, a Cardinal, to address 
your distinguished body. It is pregnant with benediction, 
with inspiration to the entire Republic. With a heart full of 
deepest and sincerest gratitude, therefore, I beg to thank 
Senator Williamson for the introduction of the resolution, and 
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the members of the Senate for their unanimous concurrence. 
A senator myself, I sense the supreme dignity of this assem- 
bly. I am a member of the most historic and ancient senate 
in the world—a senate that has prayed, striven, and exercised 
potent influence, during a thousand years and more, for the 
advancement of Christian civilization. It is my exalted privi- 
lege and honor to sit in the senate of the Church as a Car- 
dinal, among seventy members, representatives of the most 
influential peoples of the Christian world. When that august 
body is assembled in Council, may I assure you that under 
my cardinalitial robes there pulses a heart aglow with grati- 
tude to Almighty God that I am privileged to be an American 
citizen, one born under the Stars and Stripes. 

The historic background of a senate forum looms before 
me at this moment to emphasize my appreciation of my pres- 
ence in this chamber. Recall the impressive dignity of the 
Senate of Ancient Rome. The privilege of the senatorial 
toga and the dignity of the assembled Roman Senate have 
lost little of their inspiring appeal in the course of the cen- 
turies. Such a height of dignity and impressiveness were 
reached by the Roman Senate that the Barbarians on enter- 
ing the forum in an attack beheld the members unmoved, un- 
disturbed, and believed them to be statutes carved out of 
purest marble. 

My ideal of the Senate convinces me of your grave re- 
sponsibilities, your privileged opportunities, and your oath- 
bound dedication to the people of this State, and, in general, 
to our common country. One is awed by the majestic stature 
of the Lone Star State and is conscious that a mighty empire 
of noble service is in the course of construction. The Senate 
surely is among the most prominent of the builders by wise, 
progressive and humanitarian legislation. 

My visit to San Antonio and the Alamo has proved most 
gratifying and inspirational. It speaks well for the spirit of 
Texas that religion and patriotism played such an important 
part in the observance of San Antonio’s Bi-Centenary. The 
Padres carried the Cross of civilization which blessed the 
foundations of municipal government in the State. The suc- 
cessors of the Padres today revere the Alamo as the cradle 
of Texan Independence, and daily invoke the benediction of 
Heaven for the temporal and spiritual welfare of this mighty 
State. 

Senator Williamson has been most generous and most gra- 
cious in his sympathetic, kindly reference to my work during 
the war when I was charged with the spiritual care of the 
Catholic chaplains, soldiers and sailors of Army and Navy. 
I have never forgotten the encouragement, the inspiration 
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I received from El Paso where the first organization was set 
up to look after the souls of our American boys mobilized 
along the border. This was pre-eminently indicative of the 
spirit of the United States. Neither greed for gold, nor con- 
quest of territory motivated our taking up arms. To serve 
humanity in all charity and to preserve representative popu- 
lar government in true justice were our high and holy pur- 
pose. Texas may well be proud of its contribution to 
America’s part in the World War. I rejoice to say that it 
was on the soil of Texas that one of the very first movements 
to bring Christ to our soldiers began, in preparation for the 
titanic conflict over seas. 

When the Senator paid me tribute for my ministry among 
the poor, my whole being vibrated with intense feeling to 
hear myself called, within the walls of this Senate chamber, 
“The Cardinal of Charity.” Among my own people I might 
look for such a compliment. Here, unexpectedly, I hear this 
acclaim and I take it as a reward exceeding great. Born hum- 
bly of the poor, I felt that I should be recreant to a plain 
Christian and American duty if I failed to do all in my power 
for suffering and needy humanity. My dear Senator William- 
son, I thank you with all my heart for touching on the sub- 
ject of charity, one of the most intimate and abiding forces 
in my soul. 

These blue bonnets, your State Flower, blooming so richly 
and invitingly around Austin, have caught my admiration and 
inspired me with the thought that like all earthly flowers, 
they may wither and die, but are symbolic of the perennial, 
the eternal flower of Christian charity that motivates wise 
legislation for the betterment of the people. This charity is 
more than pity, commiseration for the needy; it is, in its 
highest sense, a noble, generous, sympathetic understanding 
of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man—the 
love of God for all men, and the love of all men for all their 
fellowmen. 

Permit me to conclude by saying that my reception here in 
the Senate is the crowning glory of my visit to San Antonio. 
If I am here, credit should be given where it is due. I assure 
you that it was not an easy matter for me to come to Texas 
at this season. I should have felt justified in declining an 
invitation to the Capitol, from the Senate, or to San Antonio, 
from the Governor of the State, the Mayor of the City, and 
the Archbishop. But I confess that I could not refuse the 
womanhood of Texas. When a prominent and representa- 
tive woman of San Antonio journeyed to New York for the 
express purpose of handing me one of the most artistic il- 
luminated invitations I ever received, signed by His Excellency 
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the Governor of the State and His Honor the Mayor of San 
Antonio, and bearing the seals of State and City, the decision 
to come was inevitable. I am eternally grateful to the noble 
womanhood of Texas. 

When I entered this Senate Chamber I immediately felt a 
respectful and reverential welcome. Now, as I close my re- 
marks, I sense a warm and spirited reaction to my coming. 
If my audience experiences at all the sentiments I feel, then, 
indeed, my visit has not been intrusive, nor in vain. My sin- 
cerest appreciation to all! 

May Our Heavenly Father bless this sovereign Common- 
wealth! May Divine Providence so rule over the present 
and future of Texas that its expansive greatness may prove to 
be a symbol of its moral prowess for justice, and charity 
among men, for the glory of God and the welfare of our 
country. 


This address concluded, the Cardinal retired to the quarters of 
Lieutenant-Governor Witt, where he greeted hundreds of persons 
who pressed forward to grasp his hand. After calling on the 
Governor, His Eminence drove to St. Austin’s Chapel, in charge of 
the Paulists, to be greeted by the Rev. William A. Lynahan, C.S.P., 
where an informal reception took place. At its conclusion His 
Eminence paid a visit to the Blessed Sacrament to ask God’s 
blessing on the people of the State. 

This extraordinary event in the history of the South, the invita- 
tion of a legislative body containing not one member of the Cath- 
olic faith, the cordial greeting, the respectful attention and the 
enthusiastic commendation expressed at the conclusion of His Em- 
inence’s heartfelt talk naturally produced news telegraphed far 
and near, and evoking editorial comment of the most kindly and 
generous nature. The Washington Times commenting editorially 
said that “America is developing into a single and united union in 
which intolerance, sectionalism and outworn enmities between 
North and South, East and West are dying out,” and called the 
Cardinal “a great churchman, a great personality and a great 
American.” The Times continued, “the occasion marking the 
fading of animosities which have no place in American life, and 
betoken a clearer understanding and sympathy among all elements 
in our people.” 

The New York Evening Post remarking upon the significance 
of this event wrote, “We do not wonder that the moving voice of 
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Patrick Cardinal Hayes was itself deeply moved as he spoke yes- 
terday before the Senate of the State of Texas at the unanimous 
invitation of that body. As he himself said “To have the Senate of 
any of our Southern States ask me, a Catholic Bishop, the highest, 
less one, position in the church, to come here and address you’ 
was something ‘pregnant with benediction, with inspiration to the 
entire country.’ It was a lesson in tolerance. It was a stretching 
of the hands across the incredibly hateful gulf which in the last 
presidential election separated great masses from one another. 
The State of Texas is to be congratulated for extending its invita- 
tion and the Cardinal for accepting it. We are all of us the better 
for the happening.” 

The New York Evening Journal in its editorial, “The End of 
one Chapter, the Beginning of Another” said, “America, the land 
of tolerance has not always deserved the title. When, however, 
the Cardinal of the Catholic Church from New York is invited to 
address the Senate of Texas it is evident that intolerance, sectional- 
ism and outward enmities between north, south, east and west are 
dying out. Good Americans, whatever their religious belief, or 
wherever they hail from, wholeheartedly welcome this sign of 
progress.” 

The Commonweal in its issue of March 18 said, “The gracious 
act of the Senate of Texas is a more trustworthy index to the 
fundamental character of American life than all the parades of 
bigotry organized by profiteers or political demagogues.” 

So important had the event become that the Sunday papers 
throughout many sections contained photographic reproductions 
of the Cardinal’s visit to Texas with all the stirring events and 
ceremonies. To enumerate the accounts in the press would be to 
catalogue most of the monthly, weekly and daily publications, re- 
ligious and secular, in a large part of the country. The New York 
Times, the New York Herald-Tribune, the Catholic World, of 
New York; the San Antonio Express, the San Antonio Light, the 
Houston Chronicle, the Catholic Sun of Syracuse; the New World 
of Chicago; the Catholic Universe Bulletin of Cleveland ; the Echo 
of Buffalo; the Church World of Portland, Maine; the Southwest 
Courier of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; the Guardian, of Little 
Rock, Arkansas; the Boston Herald, are but some of the news 
mediums carrying accounts of the Cardinal’s visit in their columns. 
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The Catholic News of New York both in story and editorial 
gave vivid and extended prominence to the proceedings. Its edito- 
rial comment said, among other things, that “History was made in 
Austin, Texas, on March 6th, when His Eminence, Cardinal 
Hayes, Archbishop of New York, delivered an address in the 
State Chamber on the unanimous invitation of the Texas Legisla- 
ture. Press reports tell us the occasion was a memorable one. 
New Yorkers who know their Cardinal and his heart are not sur- 
prised to hear his talk roused deep emotion in his audience.” The 
national weekly review, America, of New York in a featured article 
on the Cardinal’s address traced its historic significance and pic- 
tured the stimulus it gave to a revaluation of the relations between 
civil and religious leaders. 

The Southern Messenger of San Antonio whose editor was one 
of the moving spirits of the Bi-Centennial celebration, in its issue 
of March 12 told its readers: 


If one were to attempt to sum up in one sentence the most 
profoundly significant among the countless impressions pro- 
duced by the presence in San Antonio from March 2 
to 6—during the major portion of the city’s Bi-Cen- 
tennial observance—of His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York, that sentence would have to be 
worded to the effect that never before has the cause of good- 
fellowship and understanding among the members of all 
creeds been so signally served as during the week just past. 
The consensus of opinion of both Catholic and non-Catholic 
observers is that not only has San Antonio enhanced her repu- 
tation as a city of rare charm and unstinted hospitality, but 
the presence in her midst of the genial, soft-spoken, white- 
haired Archbishop of New York has brought her citizens and 
those of a great part of Texas more closely together in a 
spirit of harmony which cannot help affecting profoundly all 
future relations of Catholics and non-Catholics in this terri- 
tory. San Antonio’s citizens and officials, of all classes and 
ranks, opened their hearts with one accord to the Cardinal, 
and His Eminence, in turn, accepted the homage and the hos- 
pitality showered upon him with a fervor and a graciousness 
that reflected in a hundred different ways the extraordinary 
qualities of mind and heart of which he is the possessor. He 
came honoring a community that dared hardly hope to be 
accorded so great a distinction; he left visibly affected by the 
reception that had been tendered him. And among the in- 
numerable great occasions in the history of this ancient city, 
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the memory of the visit of Cardinal Hayes has been enshrined 
as an event that has added one more note of distinctiveness 
to that unique charm which San Antonio is privileged to call 
as her very own. 


So adequate were the reportorial accounts and so generous the 
editorial comment that His Eminence expressed his appreciation 
through Mr. George MacDonald, who in his stay in Texas with 
His Eminence had become almost as popular as the New York 
Cardinal. 

It would seem, therefore, that the accident of a visit to San 
Antonio to take part in her two-hundredth anniversary and to par- 
ticipate in the religious ceremonies incident thereto, became an 
event of much social and civic significance. Perhaps the Cardinal’s 
manner, his infectious smile, the friendly personality of this Prince 
of the Church which captured San Antonio and won the Texas 
Senate will have done more in those five days in the Texas sun- 
shine to clear the air of civic, racial and religious storm clouds 
than years of debate. That week in Texas to Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike meant history in the making. 











IGNATIUS CARDINAL PERSICO, O.M.Cap. 
(1823 - 1895)* 


By Rev. Donatp C. SHEARER, O.M.Cap., A.M., S.T.B. 


CHAPTER I 
Earty Days (1823-1846) 


Ignatius Cardinal Persico was born in Naples, Italy, on January 
30, 1823. He received in baptism the names: Camillus, William. 
Mary and Peter. His father, Xavier Persico, who came originally 
from Sorrento, at the other end of the Bay of Naples, where his 
family was numbered among the better class, was Prefect of what 
was known as the General Commissariat of the royal army.’ 
Persico’s mother, Josepha Pennacchio, was related to the English 
family of Acton.” 

These few facts are all that is known regarding the early life of 
the future missionary, diplomat and cardinal. 

Naples, at the time of Persico’s birth, was a city of approxi- 
mately 450,000 inhabitants. With the exception of London and 
Paris, it was the most populous city in Europe and was the capital 
of the Kingdom of The Two Sicilies. Napoleon took possession 
of the Kingdom in 1806 and gave it to his brother Joseph, who was 
replaced later on by Joachim Murat, the brother-in-law of the 
emperor. In 1814, when Napoleon was driven into exile, Francis 
II, Emperor of Germany, recovered the Kingdom of Naples by 
force of arms, and bestowed it upon Ferdinand I, who was suc- 
ceeded in 1825, by King Francis I. 

Persico’s preliminary education was received in the Jesuit Col- 
lege at Naples.* On April 25, 1839, at the age of sixteen, he 


*Essay submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences of the Catholic University of America in partial fulfillment for the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

1Appolinare a Valencia, Bibliotheca Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum 
Provinciae Neapolitanae (Naples, 1886), 109. 

*Jeron, Otto, O. M. Cap., “The Capuchins in America,” in HIsToricaL 
ReEcorps AND StTupiEs, V (1909), 328. 

*Jeron, op. cit., 325. Jeron quotes no authority for this statement. 
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entered the Capuchin novitiate of S. Agnello at Sorrento, taking 
Ignatius as his religious name.* Sorrento belonged to the Capuchin 
Neapolitan Province, and, like almost all the Capuchin Provinces 
in Italy, had suffered greatly during the suppression of Religious 
Orders under Napoleon. Before the suppression, the Province 
had twenty-nine monasteries, two novitiates, seven houses of study, 
two hundred and sixty-one priests, twenty-two clerics and seventy- 
six lay-brothers. After the suppression it numbered about twenty 
monasteries with one hundred and eighty-five priests and thirty- 
six lay-brothers.5 At the novitiate of S. Agnello, Persico was im- 
bued with the spirit of St. Francis and received the foundation 
for that virtue and zeal which was to distinguish him in later life. 
For the next six years (1839-1845) he lived the quiet and unevent- 
ful life of a student of philosophy and theology. He finished his 
studies with honor and was ordained to the priesthood on January 
24, 1846, at the age of twenty-three.* Believing that he was called 
to be a missionary, he made known his desire to his superiors, 
since it is one of the privileges of the Rule of St. Francis that 
every friar may, with permission of his superiors, go to the foreign 
missions. His superiors granted his request; and after he had 
received his letters of obedience from the Minister General, he was 
sent to Rome to prepare for his future work. The high recom- 
mendation given to him by his superiors show that while still a 
young friar, his worth was acknowledged.* 

At this time it was necessary for every Capuchin missionary to 
spend some time, usually two years, at the College of St. Fidelis in 
Rome, a college recently founded for the purpose of training future 
missionaries of the Order. On October 3, 1707, Clement XI had 
issued a decree commanding the superiors of certain Religious 
Orders to erect colleges in Rome for the express purpose of train- 
ing missionaries, and of strengthening their vocation and mission- 
ary spirit. Clement XI, by a motu proprio, had advised the Ca- 
puchins to build such a college and had even put aside 3,000 scudi 


*Analecta Ordinis Minorum Capuccinorum, XII (Rome, 1896), 30. 

*Bullarium Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum; X (Innsbruck, 1884), 
729. At the present time the Province has only eighty-seven religious: De- 
scriptio Geographica et Statistica Provinciarum et Missionum Ordinis Fra- 
trum Minorum Capuccinorum (Rome, 1929), 27. 

*Jeron, op. cit., 326; Analecta, XII, 30, 31. 

*Alencon, Eduard, Collegii S. Fidelis pro Missionibus Ordinis Fratrum 
Minorum Capucinorum Conspectus Historicus (Rome, 1926), 24. 
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for this purpose. Clement’s intention had been kept secret, but 
as soon as the Superiors of the Roman Province heard of it, they 
left no stone unturned to hinder the project. The Definitors went 
to the Sacred Congregation and to the Pope himself with a peti- 
tion signed by all the priests protesting against the erection of the 
college. Clement XI decided to acquiesce and the 3,000 scudi were 
given to the Chapter of the Liberian Basilica. It was only later, 
in 1841, that the Minister-General, Father Eugene de Rumelly, at 
the request of Gregory XVI, founded St. Fidelis College for the 
training of Capuchin missionaries. The erection of the college 
was confirmed on August 1, of that year.® 

Father Ignatius Persico arrived at St. Fidelis on May 23, 1846.1° 
An event that must have inspired him with renewed zeal and con- 
firmed him in the choice of his vocation, was the consecration by 
Cardinal Fransoni, the day after his arrival, of the Capuchin, 
William Massaja, the renowned Apostle of the Gallas. Massaja 
had come to Rome with the intention of going to the missions as 
a simple missionary. However, his exceptional qualities were 
known at Rome, and, on his arrival, he was informed that he was 
destined to be Vicar-Apostolic of the Gallas in Africa.™ 

Before entering upon the course of studies, in accordance with 
the rules of the college, Persico had first to make a retreat of 
eight days. Although the usual course of studies was supposed 
to have lasted two years, Persico’s stay at St. Fidelis lasted only 
seven months, from May until December. The life he led while 
in Rome was a strict one and adapted in every way to strengthen- 
ing his religious character, since it was in the nature of a second 
novitiate. 
The studies embraced a course of four hours a week in the lan- 


*Ibid., vii; Analecta, XXVI (1910), 258. 

*Alencon, of. cit., 7; Bullarium, X, 100. 

*Alencon, op. cit., 24. 

“William Massaja was born, June 8, 1809, in Italy. He entered the Capu- 
chin Order, September 25, 1825. As bishop, he labored for twenty-five years 
in Abyssinia, Ethiopia and the regions of the Nile. He translated a grammar 
of the Galla language, established chapels and churches in all parts of his 
extensive Vicariate, and erected at Marseilles a school for the education of 
Galla boys whom he had freed from slavery. III health forced him to return 
to Rome. Leo XIII made him Archbishop of Stauropolis in 1881, and on 
November 10, 1884, raised him to the cardinalate. He died, on August 6, 
1889. Ignatius Persico officiated at the solemn Mass of Requiem. I[bid., 23. 
Cf. Bullarium, X, 162; Analecta, V (1889), 291-294. 
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guages and daily lectures in theology which was mainly of an 
apologetic nature. Every week there was a conference in which 
the subject studied during the preceding days was reviewed. Cate- 
chetical instructions were given twice a month by different stu- 
dents ; the instructions lasted a half hour and treated some article 
of faith, or one of the Commandments or Sacraments. The prin- 
cipal part of the training, however, was a drilling in apologetic 
theology. 

For the religious side of the training, the rules of the college 
insisted on perfect community life. Strict silence was observed 
and the students devoted themselves to mental prayer and attended 
choir day and night. Devotion to the Immaculate Conception, 
which the Franciscan Order has always fostered, was continually 
recommended to the future missionaries, who placed themselves 
under her particular patronage. There was, of course, some time 
allotted to recreation. The main recreation was walking which was 
permitted the students twice a week, but as the rules said, the walks 
were to be per loca a saecularibus minus frequentata." 

It is regrettable that, with such a remarkable career in Church 
diplomatic affairs, we know so little of Persico’s early life up to 
his priesthood and his decision to devote himself to missionary 
labor. All available material, especially his letters and memoirs, 
have been diligently searched, but no printed facts could be found. 


*Alencon, of. cit., 10, 11. 














CHAPTER II 
WorkK IN THE Ministry, 1846-1850 


Anastasius Hartmann, who had taught at St. Fidelis College 
for two years and later gone to India as a missionary, was con- 
secrated bishop on March 15, 1846, and placed at the head of the 
newly erected Vicariate Apostolic of Patna. The day after his 
consecration, he wrote to Cardinal Fransoni, Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide, asking for missionaries.1 He 
waited patiently for Propaganda to send the missionaries, but he 
waited in vain. At last, he wrote a second letter in June begging 
the Cardinal Prefect to send him five or six men as soon as pos- 
sible? Propaganda finally decided to send four missionaries to 
the Patna Vicariate. The four chosen were: Fathers Augustine 
of Castellarro, Philip of Alexandria, Fortunatus of Ancona, and 
Ignatius of Naples.* According to the instructions of Bishop 
Hartmann, the new missionaries were to bring all necessary equip- 
ment with them, including missals, chalices, ciboria, and two irons 
for baking hosts. 

The four missionaries left Rome for India on December 2, 
1846.4 We do not know what route they took, but their logical 
course was to go from Rome to Naples and thence to the island 
of Malta. From Malta to Alexandria took five days. A four 
days’ journey down the Nile would bring them to Cairo where 
they could engage camels for the journey through the desert to 
Suez. From Suez, the route continued through the Red Sea, 
touching at Port Said and thence to Bombay. It is hardly prob- 
able that they traveled overland from Bombay to Patna. It was 
easier to go by water to Calcutta by way of Colombo. A boat 
would have to be procured at Calcutta and the last lap of the 
journey would take them up the sacred Ganges to Patna. This 


-Imhof-Jann, Anastasius Hartmann (Lucerne, 1903), 104. — 
Ibid. 

‘Jann, Adelhelm, Die Aktensammlung des Bischofs A. Hartmann zu einer 
Geschichte der Kapuzinermission in Tibet, Nepal und Hindostan (1704- 
1866), in St. Fidelis Gloecklein (Lucerne), IX (1920-1921), 3. 

*Annalen der Verbreitung des Glaubens (Maria Einsiedeln), XV (1847), 
156. Alencon, of. cit., 42, note. 
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journey would have taken them about three months, setting the 
date of their arrival in Patna around the end of April, 1847. 

When the missionaries arrived in Patna, they found “a very 
great and a very striking city, full of large buildings, with re- 
mains of old walls and towers, and bastions projecting into the 
river.”® A continuous mass of buildings extended about four 
miles along the river. Patna, at this time, numbered about 310,000 
inhabitants. Persico and his companions were met at the wharf 
by Bishop Hartmann, who had been anxiously expecting their 
arrival.* These four new missionaries doubled the number of 
his staff and he hoped that they would be better and more fervent 
than his other four missionaries.® 

The Vicariate of Patna formerly belonged to Agra. The east- 
ern portion of Agra had been separated in 1845, and formed into 
a distinct Vicariate. The Patna Vicariate was bounded on the 
north by the Himalaya mountains; to the east, it embraced the 
Provinces of Sichim and Benares.° The Ganges, beginning in the 
snows of the Himalayas, flows through the center of the Vicari- 
ate, gathering together in one mighty stream, the waters of twelve 
rivers. At Patna, the river is so wide that the opposite shore 
cannot be seen. The Ganges is considered a god by the Hindus 
and the banks of the river are covered with the sacred lotus 
blossoms. During the rainy season, the river overflows its banks 
and produces a wonderful fertility. Rice is harvested four times 
a year. Bananas, sugar-cane and pepper are here in abundance, 
together with every known tropical fruit. The jungles with their 
giant trees, which exclude even the light of day, are infested with 
wild animals and the most poisonous of snakes. Leopards, wolves, 
hyenas, antelope and gazelles abound in herds and the trees are 
filled with birds of all description and colors. The banks of the 
Ganges are alive with crocodiles, which, at times, attain a length 
of twenty feet. There is perhaps no hotter climate than that of 


*Heber, Reginald, Narrative of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of 
India, from Calcutta to Bombay (1824-1825), (Philadelphia, 1828), I, 218. 
*Letter of Hartmann, in St. Fidelis Gloecklein, IV (1915-1916), 285. 
"Loco cit. 
®Diarium Missionis Patnanae, in Gloecklein, VII (1918-1919), 2. The other 
four missionaries were: John Baptist de Malegnano, Damasus of Taurino, 
John Baptist of Giglio, and Philip of Genoa, of which the first was the 
only one in whom the bishop could have any confidence. Ibid. 
"Brief of Propaganda, in Imhof-Jann, of. cit., 102. 
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India. The heat during the three months of March, April and 
May, is unbearable and it is as though the earth had become a 
living coal. During this time, work is practically impossible. The 
rainy season begins at the end of May. At first the rain falls at 
intervals, but gradually it increases, until, about the middle of 
June, there is a continual downpour which lasts from thirty to forty 
hours at a time. 

The Patna Vicariate was very poor. The cathedral was in ruins 
and without any income, as was also the school and seminary.’® 
New churches and mission stations had to be built and new schools 
were necessary.’ The worldly possessions of the Vicar Apostolic 
consisted in a few old and well-worn vestments, a ring that cost 
him a dollar, and a gilded crosier made of wood.” The Vicariate 
suffered from the lack of priests, especially of those who were 
fitted for missionary life in India. 

Persico had to have some knowledge of English and Hindu 
before he could begin any active work as a missionary. Whether 
he had acquired any English before he came to India, is not 
known ; but during his short stay at St. Fidelis College in Rome, 
it was hardly possible for him to learn any more than the rudi- 
ments of the language. Bishop Hartmann must have insisted on 
a somewhat thorough knowledge of English, and most probably 
Persico spent some time in Patna under the Bishop’s care. Re- 
garding his difficulty in learning English, Persico remarks in a 
letter, written in 1853: ““The German missionaries learn the English 
and Hindu languages more readily than the Italians.”** 

Persico’s first appointment as a missionary was at Dinapore, an 
English military station, situated about fifteen miles above Patna 
on the Ganges. Reginald Heber, Lord Bishop of Calcutta, who 
visited Dinapore in 1825, describes the place in the following 
words : 

It was whimsical to see peeping out from beneath the palms 
and plantations, large blue boards with gilt letters “Digah 

Farm,” “Havell, Victualler,” etc., ““Morris, Tailor,” “Davis, 


Europe Warehouse.” The cantonment itself is the largest 
I have seen, with a very fine quay, looking like a battery to the 


“Letter of Hartmann in Gloecklein, IV, 285. 
“Imhof-Jann, of. cit., 13. 
"Ibid. 
“Archives of the Capuchin Monastery, Altétting, Gloecklein, II, 282. 
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river, and I think three extensive squares of barracks uni- 
formly built, of one lofty ground story well raised, stuc- 
coed, and ornamented with arcaded windows, pillars between 
each. There are also extensive and . . . very handsome 
barracks for the native troops, which I did not see, those which 
I described being for the Europeans, of whom there are gen- 
erally here one King’s regiment, one Company’s, and a nu- 
merous corps of artillery. Everything in fact, is on a liberal 
scale, except what belongs to the church and the spiritual 
interests of the inhabitants and neighborhood. The harbor 
of Dinapore . . . was filled with all kinds of vessels, while 
one of its banks was covered with warehouses, and the other 
occupied by a great cattle fair. The heat was intense, and no 
breath of air could visit us, whilst as evening came on, we 
were sure of being devoured by musquitoes.™ 
There had been trouble at Dinapore before Persico’s arrival. 
His immediate predecessor had been Father Philip of Genoa, who 
had come to Dinapore in 1845. His knowledge of English was 
so deficient that he was barely able to hear English Confessions 
and he never preached. It was not surprising, then, that the 
soldiers and the rest of the congregation began to complain about 
him. And, as happens so frequently in such cases, their complaints 
were soon directed not against Father Philip of Genoa only, but 
against the Italians in general. They claimed that the Italians 
never gave instructions, and that they were incapable of defending 
or properly explaining the Catholic Faith. The result was that 
in 1846, the entire congregation appealed to Archbishop Carew 
of Calcutta to send them a different priest. The Archbishop re- 
fused to listen to their demands and on the arrival of Bishop 
Hartmann, Father Philip was recalled and Father Damasus placed 
in charge of the mission. But Father Philip refused to stay with 
Bishop Hartmann at Patna and demanded an obedience to return 
to Rome. In the meantime, he returned to Dinapore where he 
stayed until Persico came to relieve him.”® 
When Persico arrived at his mission, he found nothing but a 
small chapel made of earth. This, the first chapel at Dinapore, 
had been built in 1819. It was only to be temporary, for in 1834, 
Father Joachim of Anatolia began collecting ‘money for a new 
church. He obtained a plot of ground and collected 12,000 Rs, 


“OD. cit., 218. 
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but in 1841, he returned to Rome and for some unaccountable 
reason took the collection with him.1® The Governor General had 
given permission for the erection of a church and school at Dina- 
pore on September 21, 1846, but the cornerstone of the new church 
was only laid in 1849, two years after Persico had left the place.?* 

Father Ignatius must have entered upon his work with the fer- 
vor and zeal which characterized everything he undertook. Bishop 
Hartmann wrote in 1848 that his missionaries, especially the last 
six (among whom was Persico), were full of fervor.18 In an- 
other letter he writes: “. . . last year I received four new mission- 
aries, who are doing very good work.”!® Persico’s work in Dina- 
pore consisted in caring for the soldiers at the military station, 
a great number of whom were Irish.2° There were natives to be in- 
structed and for this a knowledge of the Hindu language was 
necessary. The sermons on Sunday had to be given in English, 
and this must have been a trying ordeal for the new missionary 
who was just learning the language. 

Persico stayed at Dinapore until the middle of 1848. At this 
time, Bishop Hartmann came into possession of a new mission, 
Darjeeling, on the border of the Kingdom of Nepal. Archbishop 
Carew of Calcutta had been under the impression that Darjeeling 
belonged to his jurisdiction and had erected a convent and sent 
nuns there in 1846. The Sacred Congregation decided, however, 
that Darjeeling belonged to Patna. Bishop Hartmann came to an 
understanding with Carew and proposed that the convent should 
remain under the jurisdiction of the latter. It was an unhappy 
arrangement, for shortly afterwards, the convent was the scene 
of a quarrel between the chaplain and the four nuns. There was 
little hope of Darjeeling’s prospering under such conditions. 
Archbishop Carew wished to wash his hands of the whole matter 
and he asked Bishop Hartmann to take over the convent or at 
least to give the nuns a confessor from Patna. When Hartmann 
came to Darjeeling to see how matters stood, he found that the 
chaplain had deposed the superioress and placed another in her 
stead; two of the nuns had been suspended from_ receiving the 


“4Aktensammlung Hartmanns, loco. cit., XI, 131. 

“Tbid., 132. 

*Imhof-Jann, op. cit., 131. 

*Ibid., 128. 
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Sacraments. Hartmann left for Calcutta to confer with the Arch- 
bishop. Shortly after his departure, the former superioress and 
another nun left Darjeeling, after they had received permission 
from Carew to accept the invitation of Bishop Oliffe, to come to 
Dacca and labor in his Vicariate. Hartmann decided to accept 
the convent under the condition that the new superioress should 
return to Calcutta. He obtained other Sisters in Calcutta and 
together with the two nuns, who had decided by this time not to 
go to Dacca, they started on their journey back to Darjeeling. 
They traveled up the Ganges on two boats and made the rest of 
the journey overland on elephants, arriving, after thirty days, at 
Darjeeling, on April 24, 1848. The superioress left the day follow- 
ing.*4_ Bishop Hartmann, in his Materialia pro Annalibus Mis- 
sionum, remarks that although Archbishop Carew was an excellent 
man, he had little knowledge of how to govern Sisters.** 

The man whom Bishop Hartmann chose for the delicate task of 
directing the nuns and the educational institutions attached to the 
convent was Father Ignatius Persico. This fact alone would in- 
dicate the confidence which Hartmann placed in a man who, at the 
time, was only twenty-five years of age.” 

Persico left Dinapore most likely around the beginning of July, 
1848. The journey was a long one and at that time of the year 
very unpleasant. The heat in India, especially in July and August 
is very great and, although often broken by heavy rains, this only 
adds to the danger of contracting the dreaded cholera. Father 
Ignatius stopped at Purneah, midway between Patna and Dar- 
jeeling. The missionary stationed here was the unfortunate Father 
Damasus, who had not gone to Confession for years, under the 
pretext that the Bishop never gave him time to go. He had re- 
ceived permission to go to Calcutta for this purpose but failed to 
go to Confession although he stayed there for a month. Persico 
stayed with Father Damasus for three days. For some reason, 
Hartmann wrote him a letter telling him to hurry on his way 
and Father Damasus, who was suspicious by nature, thought the 
Bishop wanted to hinder him from going to Confession. 


"4 ktensammluny, in Gloecklein, XI, 51. 

*=Ibid., 23. 

*Imhof-Jann, op. cit., 130. 
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The journey to Darjeeling must have taken close to a month. 
When Persico arrived at his destination, he could not have imag- 
ined a more beautiful country. Situated far up to the north of 
the Vicariate, Darjeeling borders on the Kingdom of Nepal. To 
the north of the little town the eternal snows of the Himalayas 
were visible, while on every side there were tractless forests. The 
winters were mild and snow fell seldom, while the summer was 
so cool, that fire was needed in the evenings.» Darjeeling was 
also the residence of the Pasha of Sichim. The English Govern- 
ment had chosen the place as a health resort and soldiers and others 
who were ill were sent there to convalesce. During the dry season, 
many others also came to Darjeeling to escape the great heat of 
the plains. 

There were two schools at Darjeeling. Only girls of the higher 
class were taken into the convent school ; for, if a child of the com- 
mon class was taken in, the school would have had to be closed 
for lack of pupils. As Bishop Hartmann remarks in one of his 
letters: “This is due to the nature of the English.”*® The second 
school was for boys. It was Persico’s duty to direct both insti- 
tutions and act as chaplain to the nuns. In June, 1848, Bishop 
Hartmann wrote that both schools were flourishing and even 
Protestants were sending their children to be educated by the 
nuns. The Protestants had tried twice to establish a school at 
Darjeeling but they were forced to abandon the project. Although 
there were debts on both of the Catholic schools, Bishop Hartmann 
had hopes of paying them off with alms from Europe. Hart- 
mann stayed at Darjeeling through the summer and returned 
again during the hot months of March, April, and May of the 
following year.?* 

On December 13, 1849, Bishop Hartmann received a letter from 
Propaganda ordering him to proceed immediately to Bombay as 
Administrator of the Vicariate. Hartmann received the appoint- 


he was permitted. He went bathing in the Ganges against the advice of 
others who told him the river was infested with crocodiles. One evening, 
the people heard a blood-curdling scream from the river. They came run- 
ning to the river bank and though they searched for three days, they could 
find no trace of the friar. 

*Letter of Hartmann in Imhof-Jann, of. cif., 129. 

*Letter of Hartmann in Gloecklein, IV, 132. 
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ment with fear and forebodings. His forebodings of the future 
are revealed in a letter written at this time: 


A division has arisen between the Vicar-Apostolic of Bom- 
bay [Dr. Whalen] and a part of his clergy. The bishop was 
called to Rome and during his absence, I have been entrusted 
with the administration of the diocese. The state of affairs 
is almost hopeless. A Protestant Government, schismatics 
who daily hatch new plots and intrigues; Catholics divided 
among themselves; this is what I have to look forward to 

I see before me nothing but sorrows without hope of 
being able to do any good, while at the same time Patna 
needs me so badly.”*8 

The letter was a harbinger of storm not only for Bishop Hart- 
mann but also for Persico, whom the Bishop chose to accompany 
him to Bombay as secretary. Although Persico had undoubtedly 
heard of the trouble between the Padroado and Propaganda, he 
could not have foreseen the active part he himself was to play in 
the bitter struggle between the two parties. 

Persico was to meet Bishop Hartmann at Caragola, some distance 
down the Ganges from Patna. The Bishop had decided to make 
the trip by water to Calcutta, and thence to Ceylon and up the 
Malabar coast to Goa and finally Bombay. Hartmann has left an 
interesting account of this journey in a letter which he wrote on 
March 31, 1850, three days after he and Persico had arrived in 
Bombay : 

I left Patna on December 28, in an ordinary boat in which 
it was impossible to either stand or move about. The prepara- 
tion of our food by the servant cost us many useless tears for 
the smoke from the fire made our eyes smart with pain. We 
passed the time in prayer and study. There was a striking 
difference in the way in which two bishops, a Protestant 
bishop and myself made the same journey. The Protestant 
bishop of Calcutta, on his return journey to the city had a 
steamer of his own at his disposal and a large retinue, includ- 
ing a private physician. In the places where he made his pas- 
toral visitation, access was given to those of the higher class 
only, and everything was done in grand style. The Catholic 
bishop, on the other hand, was in a small and ordinary boat, 
accompanied by his secretary and an only ;servant, and he 
could be approached by high and low alike. The people no- 
ticed this difference keenly, especially at Shagulpore where we 
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happened to stop at the same time. On January 21, we had to 
walk six miles to Serampore, where we wanted to say Mass. 
Our boat was held up for six hours on account of the tide. 
On the way to Serampore, there is a cart with sixteen wheels, 
made in the form of a disk; on top of this cart there is a py- 
ramidal structure about thirty feet high and twelve to four- 
teen feet in length and breadth. The entire structure is hol- 
low and one can see through it from all sides. Below, there 
are many statues of pagan mythology in a sitting posture, on 
which there are small paintings, obscene beyond description. 
I could not help express my displeasure that the Govern- 
ment should permit such things to be open to the view of all; 
the officials are silent because this cart and its obscenities are 
part of the pagan religion, which has been guaranteed to the 
natives. Every year this cart is drawn in procession accom- 
panied by many thousand. A few years back, many of the 
people would of their own free will, cast themselves under 
the wheels of the cart, dying as victims to the gods. The 
Government has forbidden such suicidal acts, but the practice 
continues in those places which are not subject to English 
rule... 

We arrived in Calcutta the same day . . . Mr. Lackersteen 
advised me to take a sailboat rather than a steamer, because 
the price was only half as much and there were more con- 
veniences .... At first, the captain of the boat was not over- 
anxious to take us and he wanted to see me first. Mr. Lacker- 
steen gave a dinner for me and a few of my friends and the 
captain of the ship was also invited. He arrived about the 
end of the meal. We were all very friendly toward him and 
after dinner he whispered to Mr. Lackersteen; “I’m afraid 
to take the bishop with me; I don’t know how to treat him. 
[’ll have to serve him champaigne, etc.” Mr. Lackersteen 
laughed and said: “You need have no fear, captain, to take 
Bishop Hartmann with you; our bishops are used to ordinary 
food and a hard life.” The captain thought that I was a bishop 
and a lord, and that he would have to treat me like a lord 
bishop. The business was settled for myself and my secretary 
at a reasonable price. 

After a journey of seventeen days, we landed at Colombo, 
the metropolis of Ceylon. On account of the bigotry of the 
chief physician, we were quarantined until March 11. We 
were finally released mainly through the efforts of friends. 
About seven o’clock that morning, we entered the boat which 
the bishop had sent for our use. A crowd of native Christians 
had gathered on the shore to receive my blessing. The bishop 
gave us a warm welcome. ... 

We left Colombo on March 21. Our voyage from here on 
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had the one good feature that we made good headway. We 
landed frequently on the Malabar coast, where formerly St. 
Francis Xavier had preached and where the number of 
Christians at the present time is very large. I had the great- 
est desire to visit the tomb of the Apostle of India at Goa, 
but so many difficulties were put in my way, that it was im- 
possible of fulfillment.?® 
Bishop Hartmann and his secretary arrived in Bombay on 
Holy Thursday, March 28, 1850, and took up their residence at 
the rectory of Our Lady of Good Hope. On the desk of the Vicar- 
Apostolic, Bishop Hartmann found a note written in Whelan’s 
hand. The note read, Malheur a mon successeur! ‘“Woe to my 
successor!” They were prophetic words. 


*Ibid., 144-146. 
™Ibid., 147. 














CHAPTER III 
PADROADO AND PROPAGANDA 


The entire history of Portugal’s rule in the Indies is marked 
with conflict, political and ecclesiastical. An understanding of this 
darker background in the history of the Church in India must 
preface any unbiased account of the “ecclesiastical hell” into which 
Propaganda placed Bishop Hartmann and his young secretary, 
Ignatius Persico, at the beginning of the year 1850.1 

In the almost feverish rush for new countries which arose in 
Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Portugal, to- 
gether with Spain, took the lead. In a short time, Portugal had 
taken possession of the coasts of Africa, Brazil, India, Malacca, 
Siam, China, and Japan. 

Missionaries followed closely upon the heels of the explorers 
and did excellent work in evangelizing the newly discovered lands. 
The work of the missionaries in India was so successful, that 
in 1534, Goa was erected into a bishopric with jurisdiction extend- 
ing over all actual and future colonial territory of Portugal from 
the Cape of Good Hope to China. It was evident from the very 
beginning, that one bishop could not possibly rule so vast a dio- 
cese and soon afterwards, Goa was divided into new dioceses: 
Cochin, separated in 1557; Angamale, created in 1600 for the St. 
Thomas Christians ; and, the diocese of Mylapore, created in 1606. 
All of these newly created dioceses were subject to Goa, which was 
raised to the dignity of an archdiocese in 1557. 

As the work of the Church in all these new countries was carried 
on by the Portuguese, the Popes conferred, first on the Grand 
Master of the Order of Christ, and afterwards on the Portuguese 
King, the canonical right of patronage over the Sees created there. 
This right of patronage, called the Padroado, consisted in the privi- 
lege of nominating episcopal candidates for the Sees in missionary 
countries subject to Portugal. 

When Goa was raised to a bishopric, the King was given the 


1Unless otherwise stated, the following notes on the history of the Pad- 
roado question, are taken from E. R. Hull’s scholarly work, Bombay Mis- 
sion History with a Special Study of the Padroado Question (Bombay, 1927). 
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right of patronage and presentation to the See and to ecclesiastical 
posts and benefices. When the See of Cochin was separated from 
Goa, the King received the right of patronage in perpetuity so that 
any attempt to take it away would be null and void. The See of 
Angamale was subject to the King’s patronage in such a way that 
it could “not be derogated even by the Holy See itself, except with 
the express consent of the King for the time being.”? The See of 
Mylapore was subject to the right of patronage in the same terms. 

In 1622, the Holy See created the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide, the purpose of which was to distribute the missionary energy 
of various Religious Orders of other nationalities to all those parts 
of the pagan world which the missionary personnel and resources 
of the times were unable to reach. The missions of Portugal 
were to be greatly affected by this plan of Rome. The Portuguese 
missionary enterprise was exhausting itself and there was little 
likelihood of progress in converting the countries which had been 
placed under the dioceses subject to the royal patronage. Propa- 
ganda, therefore, sent out Vicars Apostolic into territory that was 
within the somewhat indeterminate boundaries of the Padroado 
dioceses. These Vicars Apostolic were entirely independent of 
the Padroado and received their jurisdiction directly from Rome. 
They were exempt from the local Ordinaries, and nothing was 
expected from these latter except to acknowledge the authority 
of the Holy See in thus exercising its supreme power; the ordi- 
nary canonical constitutions of dioceses were superseded in view 
of the higher needs of the Church and of souls. The Holy See was 
justified in thus acting, for the privileges of the Padroado could 
only have been given under the condition that it would not be 
detrimental to the benefit of the Church and of souls. Never- 
theless, every appointment of a Vicar Apostolic was virtually an 
overriding of the royal patronage and could be protested against : 
this could give rise to very unpleasant situations, as it actually did. 
In the second place, friction could arise between the Ordinaries 
and the Vicars Apostolic, for both were working within the same 
territory, and the rights of the one were certain to conflict, at 
times, with the rights of the other. 

Centering our attention now on the trouble at Bombay, we find 
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that the thorn in the side of the Padroado subjects was the Vicari- 
ate of the Great Mogul, which was later to extend its jurisdiction 
into the territory directly subject to the Archbishop of Goa. The 
Vicariate of the Great Mogul was established by Propaganda in 
1637, under the title of the Vicariate Apostolic of Bijapur.’ Its 
territory, extending over the whole of the dioceses of Goa and 
Mylopre within India proper, stretched down even into the dioceses 
of Craganore and Cochin. Bombay, however, did not fall within 
the Vicariate. 

The Portuguese had taken possession of Bombay in 1534. Later, 
by the marriage treaty of 1661, between Charles II and the Infanta 
of Portugal, Bombay was ceded to the English. The missionaries 
were Portuguese Franciscans who continued their work under the 
English and, of course, under the jurisdiction of Goa. However, 
in 1720, the Bombay Council entered complaints against the Portu- 
guese that they were “stirring up the Roman Catholics of Bombay 
to oppose the orders of Government.”* The Board of Directors 
resolved to settle the matter by calling in missionaries who were 
free from Portuguese influence. Accordingly, they entered into 
negotiations with the head of the Carmelites, the “Vicar Apostolic 
of the Great Mogul,” Fra Mauricio de S. Thereza. The latter 
referred the matter to the Holy See and the answer came back 
that the Vicar Apostolic might take charge of the churches pro- 
visionally, and so far as the Archbishop of Goa was prevented by 
the English Government from exercising his jurisdiction in Bom- 
bay. According to this decision, then, as long as the Archbishop 
and his clergy were barred out of the place, Bombay was added 
to the Vicariate of the Great Mogul; if the English Government 
decided to recall the Portuguese, Bombay would revert automati- 
cally to Goa. In 1720, therefore, the Portuguese were expelled 
and the Carmelites called in, and Goa submitted to the inevitable. 
Goa, however, was ever on the lookout to recover Bombay, and 
in 1789, a reversion of Bombay to Goa was effected. This rever- 
sion was contested and the English Government, wishing to patch 
up what had been torn down, reversed the reversion. When Goa 
protested this action to the Holy See, Pius VI replied on January 
























*In 1679, it was described in a papal letter as Vicariate of Bijapur, col- 
konda and the Great Mogul. 
*Hull, op. cit., 27. 
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23, 1793, by the Brief, Jam dudum. The policy of the Pope is 
expressed in the following words of the Brief: “If at any future 
time the English Government opens the way once more to the ex- 
ercise of your powers in the island of Bombay, then no one else 
but yourself shall act as pastor there. But so long as this is not 
possible, the charge falls to us of seeing lest the sheep, deprived 
of their shepherd, wander from the ways of salvation.”5 
But matters were not so easily settled by such vacillating poli- 
cies. Government had thought that the desire for the Padroado 
jurisdiction was unanimous and expelled the Carmelites. They 
next imagined that the desire for the restoration of Propaganda 
was just as unanimous and reinstated the Carmelites. Now they 
found that there was no question of a unanimous desire for either 
Padroado or Propaganda. They decided, therefore, to carry water 
on both shoulders and divided the island, giving half the parishes 
to the Portuguese and the other half to Propaganda. The result 
was the unfortunate situation of a “double jurisdiction” in the 
island. Rivalry and opposition and continual quarrels were in- 
evitable. The result of the division was that neither party was 
satisfied. The Vicar Apostolic, Fra Pedro d’Alcantara was sick of 
the turmoil and wanted to give over everything to Goa. Father 
Hull expresses the unhappy state of affairs in Bombay as follows: 
The Archbishop of Goa was keen to get back all the 
churches. The Vicar Apostolic was equally keen to resign 
them all into his hands. Rome recognized that the Vicar 
Apostolic was merely a “stop-gap” so long as the Archbishop 
was excluded, and would have been glad to see the ordinary 
jurisdiction restored in its entirety and the provisional juris- 
diction done away with. The Court of Portugal was as keen 
as ever about the right of patronage, and would not readily 
lose any chance of getting the Padroado altogether im and 
the Propaganda altogether out of Bombay.® 
Down to 1838, the conflict between the Vicar Apostolic and 
Padroado was of little moment. Both parties would have got on 
well enough if they could have avoided each other. The main 
cause of friction was the want of territorial definition. The Vicar 
Apostolic thought that the Vicariate was outside the jurisdiction of 
Goa. On the other hand, the Archbishop of Goa took the view 


"Ibid., 120. 
*Ibid., 144, 146. 
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that the Vicar Apostolic was only a supplementary prelate and that 
he himself could send his priests anywhere in the Vicariate of the 
Great Mogul and that once settled there, co ipso the Vicar Aposto- 
lic was excluded. As soon, therefore, as a dispute arose con- 
cerning any particular place, there was room for argument on 
either side. Rome refused to settle the matter by defining the lim- 
itations of the archdiocese and the Vicariate, and hence the two 
parties, weary of wrangling, had to agree to disagree, and try to 
keep out of each other’s way. 

Another feature of the struggle that must be mentioned, is the 
fact that so many Goa priests gave their allegiance to the Vicar 
Apostolic, while at the same time they covertly received faculties 
from the Archbishop. Their policy seems to have been to remain 
at their posts, transferring their allegiance according as the spoils 
of battle fell to Goa or to the Vicar Apostolic. 

On April 24, 1838, Rome threw a bomb into the camp of Goa 
in the form of the famous Brief Multa praeclare. The Brief, in 
short, made the following regulations: Although the Holy See 
has only recently created the Vicariates of Bengal, Madras, Cey- 
lon, and Coromandel, there still remain parts within the boundaries 
of Cochin, Cranganore, and Mylapore, where discipline, morals and 
faith have suffered for want of a pastor, and where the people 
have been resisting the Vicars Apostolic and endeavoring to schism. 
Therefore, the portions of these dioceses which up to this time 
have not been subject to a Vicar Apostolic are hereby divided be- 
tween the Vicariates-Apostolic of Madras and Malabar. In future, 
all jurisdiction in these districts shall belong to the Vicars Aposto- 
lic. And, moreover, the Archbishop of Goa was not to exercise 
any jurisdiction whatever over Crangamore, Cochin and Myla- 
pore. Bombay was not mentioned in the Brief. 

At this time the Padroado Sees were all vacant and were admin- 
istered by Vicars Capitular. When the Vicar Capitular of Goa, 
being spokesman for the others, received the Brief, he immediately 
wrote a pastoral letter to all his suffragans, clergy and laity, re- 
jecting the same. It was declared to be a hoax foisted upon them 
by Propaganda. It had not the beneplacitum regis and, therefore, 
even if genuine, must be treated as null and void. The subjects 
of Padroado were declared free from any obligation to obey the 
Brief. In fact, it was “resolutely, systematically, and universally 
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disobeyed by the Padroado Ordinaries and their clergy and laity 
alike.” 

A certificate of authenticity was issued by Cardinal Fransoni on 
December 20, 1838. Thereafter, resistance to the Brief could 
only rest on questioning the right of the Pontiff to legislate in 
the way he did and that without the royal placet. The result was a 
state of strife in which both parties were very much in earnest. 
The Padroado party took for granted their right to hold the 
churches they had in actual possession, to resist the Vicars-Apos- 
tolic as usurpers, and to recover the churches which formerly had 
belonged -to the Padroado. The Vicar Apostolic, on the other 
hand, believed that the Padroado clergy no longer had jurisdiction 
in the territory, and that in opposing the Brief, they became 
schismatic, and, as such, doomed to excommunication together with 
their congregations, unless they repented. Conflicts arose in which 
heads were broken and law-suits entered into. 

The Brief, Multa praeclare, did not legislate for Bombay, neither 
did it restrict the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa to Portu- 
guese territory—a charge that was later brought against Goa. It 
did, however, assert the principle that the Vicars Apostolic were 
the sole Ordinaries in the districts assigned to them and laid stress 
on the idea that the British Government would not tolerate the 
patronage of Portugal in British territory. The impression seemed 
to be that the patronage was doomed in India as far as English 
territory was concerned and that the Vicars Apostolic would be 
doing right in extending their jurisdiction. The result was that the 
Vicar Apostolic of Bombay took steps to have the island of Sal- 
sette brought under his jurisdiction. On February 4, 1839, this 
was effected, though not without a justified protest from Goa. 

Fra Pedro d’Alcantara was succeeded on November 9, 1840, by 
Fra Aloysius Fortini, an Italian. The complaint of the lack of 
English-speaking priests for the soldiers, apparently led to the ap- 
pointment, in 1842, of a coadjutor in the person of Dr. Whelan, 
an Irish Carmelite. The two did not get on well together. 

Fortini died on January 5, 1848, leaving behind him Fra Michael 
Antony, his Vicar General, as administrator. Dr. Whelan, who 
had left for Europe in 1846, returned to take possession of the 
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Vicariate. Rome, however, saw that affairs were hopeless under 
Whelan and he was recalled. These ten years from 1840 to 1850 
have been styled the dark ages of the Bombay Vicariate. There 
was the prevalence of the double jurisdiction, the excitement over 
the Multa praeclare, the affair of Archbishop Torres who had fo- 
mented trouble in Bombay and later had been recalled to Rome. It 
is not to be wondered at, then, that the people had lost all sense of 
ecclesiastical discipline and were imbued with the spirit of rivalry 
and a sense of supremacy in Church affairs which enabled them 
to have their own way if they wanted it, knowing that the Gov- 
ernment would invariably side with them. For the people had be- 
come accustomed to the “right of electing their own pastors, sub- 
ject to the confirmation of Government.” Father Hull sums up the 
situation in the following words: 

The non-recognition of Padroado ministrations led to the 
reiteration of sacraments, invalidations and revalidations, 
which were fatal to domestic comfort and harmony and pro- 
voked bitterness between families and against priests. .. . 

The tension grew as the years went on till it reached its 
climax in 1848, when for two years Bombay was ecclesiasti- 
cally a regular hell—a microscopic miniature of the French 
Revolution, one might almost call it, with the guillotine left 
out ; and this was the state of disorder inherited by Dr. Hart- 
mann in 1850, which it was his task to face.® 


*Ibid., 370, 371. Regarding the schism, consult also, Jann, Adelhelm, Die 
katholischen Missionen in Indien, China und Japan (Paderborn, 1915). 

















CHAPTER IV 
THe Bompay Scuism (1850-1853) 


Such was the condition of Church affairs, when Bishop Hart- 
mann and Persico took up their lodging in the parish house at- 
tached to the Church of Our Lady of Good Hope. The morning 
after their arrival, the whole congregation waited on the new 
Administrator and the first impression is reported to have been 
“highly satisfactory.” But the Bishop felt that this was only the 
calm that preceded the storm. 

The storm was not long in coming. Whelan, who had a strong 
prejudice against his Italian fellow Carmelites, had gradually “ex- 
pelled” them from the parishes. Hartmann reinstated them and a 
week later he received a protest from the secular clergy. They 
even questioned his right to appoint priests in the absence of the 
Vicar Apostolic. Bishop Hartmann replied by discarding the 
Vicar General and declaring: “From this moment, I take the en- 
tire and exclusive administration of the Vicariate upon myself.”? 

It was now the turn of the press. The Bombay Catholic Lay- 
man, under the management of two unscrupulous Irishmen, 
O’Mealey and Cross, held the Bishop up to ridicule, questioned his 
authority and even demanded his credentials. Bishop Hartmann 
decided to have his own publication, and he encouraged a journa- 
list named Briggs to start a rival paper called the Bombay Catho- 
lic Standard. The Standard, however, began soon after to wage 
war against the Carmelites. Hartmann discarded Mr. Briggs and 
took over another paper called the Bombay Examiner, and made 
Persico the editor.® 

More trouble was brewing and Persico was to be in the very 
midst of the fray. In the division of churches in 1794, the Sal- 
vacao Church at Badar was the first one chosen by the Padroado 
party and it remained in their possession until 1831. In the choice 


*Hull, of. cit., 399. 

*Ibid., 400. 

*Imhof-Jann, of. cit., 168. At first, the paper appeared as a monthly, but 
in 1853 aa began to appear every fortnight and after 1859 it was published 
as a weekly. 
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of pastors for the church, the policy of the English Government 
was to make this choice depend on the free election of the pastors 
by the congregation, subject to the confirmation of Government. 
In 1813, Father Francisco Parras, Vicar General, nominated a 
friend of his to supersede the Rev. Joao de Silva e Sousa in the 
office of Vicar of Salvacao. Father Joao had held the office for 
a number of years to the satisfaction of the parishioners and they 
remonstrated against his removal, refusing to accept the new pas- 
tor. Father de Silva e Sousa was promptly suspended. The 
parishioners appealed to Government and Government decided in 
favor of the suspended priest. Father Joao then appealed to the 
Vicar Apostolic for jurisdiction and for the removal of his sus- 
pension which was granted, with permission of Government, but 
only per interim and because the “jurisdiction of the Ordinary 
Archbishop has been interdicted at Salvacao by the Hon’able 
Government.”* Salvacao thus passed over to the Vicar Apostolic. 

A similar affair occurred in 1848, when Fra Michael Antony, 
Vicar General, tried to introduce a Carmelite as pastor of Sal- 
vacao to supersede the incumbent, the Rev. Braz Fernandes. The 
congregation appealed to Government again. Government replied 
that the right of pastoral election was vested in the parishioners, 
it being immaterial whether the pastor “be inducted by the Car- 
melite Superior or by the Archbishop of Goa.” The parishioners 
thereupon “unanimously” elected the Rev. Bras Fernandes as their 
Vicar and Government confirmed the election.® 

The present trouble again came from the parishioners who began 
complaining against the administration of Fernandes. On Octo- 
ber 9, 1850, Bishop Hartmann received a petition complaining 
that the Vicar’s accounts were in the greatest confusion, and asking 
that a general meeting be summoned. Bishop Hartmann made a 
visitation to Salvacao and finding that the accounts were in fact 
very badly kept, reprimanded the Vicar. Fernandes took the repri- 
mand very badly, rallied his followers around him, and began 
“plotting” against the Bishop. As a result, on October 31, 1850, 
Bishop Hartmann issued a sentence of suspensiori and removal 
and sent it the next day to Salvacao by the hands of Persico, who 
was accompanied by Father dos Santos, a native priest. Persico 


‘Letter of Peter d’Alcantara, April 1, 1813, in Hull, of. cit., 164. 
"Hull, of. cit., 376. 
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and his companion had been warned that they might be attacked 
so procured the protection of two policemen as a guard for the 
night. 

When the two, Persico and dos Santos, arrived at Salvacao, the 
crowd which had gathered received them with jeers and immedi- 
ately took possession of the church. In the mélée that followed, 
Persico was abused quite roundly and the crowd would have thrown 
him and dos Santos out of the church if the police had not inter- 
vened. Under the protection of the police, the two took refuge in 
a private house and remained there for the night. In the meantime, 
the church door was locked and the key hidden so well that it could 
not be found the next day. 

Early next morning, a crowd armed with sticks and clubs began 
to gather in front of the church, prepared to protect it from the 
two intruders. Persico appeared on the scene and tried to argue 
the matter out but it was useless and only stirred up the crowd 
the more. They milled around him and hustled him so, that he 
“had to retire (without his hat).’’® 

Persico reported the whole affair to Bishop Hartmann. The 
Bishop at once consulted the Advocate General, who acknowledged 
his rights and ordered that he should be assisted in regaining pos- 
session of the church. Towards evening, on November 3, 1850, 
the Bishop, accompanied by Persico and Father dos Santos, to- 
gether with a body of police, came to Salvacao. As it was dusk, 
the Bishop refrained from opening the church till next morning 
and both parties spent the night camped out on the door steps. 
In the morning, Bishop Hartmann gave orders that the church 
doors be opened. The crowd received this command with a defiant 
laugh and blocked the way. Hartmann then told the police to 
clear the place, but they answered that they had received no orders 
to obey him. At this moment, a Notary of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature came on the scene, accompanied by editor O’Mealy. 
The two were greeted with a cry of triumph by the crowd; the 
congregation would now decide by vote whether they wanted to be 
governed by Goa or by the Vicar Apostolic. The Bishop pro- 
tested against this mode of procedure and then retired to the church 
of St. Michael where he said Mass. The notary took the votes 


*Ibid., 410. 
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of the people (210 out of a parish of 3,200) and, as was to be ex- 
pected, the votes were against the Bishop. The Goanese Vicar 
General of the North, with three other theologians, declared Fer- 
nandes’ suspension null and void and he was reinstated as pastor 
of Salvacao. The greater part of the congregation remained loyal 
to Hartmann, although three other priests belonging to the parish 
took sides with Fernandes.? 

Bishop Hartmann feared that other churches would soon follow 
the example of Salvacao and he appealed to Government to pro- 
tect him in his possessions. 

In the last analysis, the Erastian principles of Government were 
the cause of all the trouble. For Government gave the “right of 
election” to the parishioners ; the parishioners followed the lead of 
the clergy and when one of the priests had trouble with his Ordi- 
nary, it was a simple matter to transfer allegiance to Goa. The 
Bombay Examiner at this time gives the core of the case as follows: 

Many Vicars Apostolic in India are suffering from the per- 
secution of an unworthy clergy. The present schismatical 
spirit is, alas, much more noticeable among the clergy than 
among the laity. In every parish where the priest is obedient 
to the bishop, there the people show love and obedience to 
their prelates; in parishes where the priest is opposed to the 
bishop, there, as a rule, the people are also against him. From 
this, it may be seen that the people have received the con- 
tagious spirit of schism from their priests.® 

Another priest, Gabriel Oliviera, a bosom friend of Bras Fer- 
nandes, began soon afterwards to show his colors. He created a 
committee in his parish to pass on every decree and decision of 
the Holy See, a placitum regis of the parish. Bishop Hartmann 
ordered that the encyclical of the Pope, on the recently opened 
Jubilee be read in all the parishes, but the encyclical failed to re- 
ceive the placet of the committee and was not read.® 

On January 20, 1851, Bishop Hartmann received the Govern- 
ment’s answer to the Salvacao affair, to the effect that the juris- 
diction of Salvacao parish was vested for the present in himself. 
If the parishioners were resolved to refuse obedience to him, they 
must have recourse to the regular procedure, namely, they must 


"Imhof-Jann, of. cit., 172. 
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first have the sanction of Government before and not after the 
removal of their Ordinary.!° The letter was ignored by the seced- 
ing party who immediately prepared an equity suit in the High 
Court early in April, 1851, against the bishop and his secretary. 

In the meantime, Bishop Hartmann began his pastoral visita- 
tion of the Vicariate, accompanied by Persico. The visitation in- 
cluded the entire Diocese from Goa in the south to the borders of 
Persia in the north.14_ On January 22, 1851, the Bishop and his 
secretary left for Ahmednuggur, where Hartmann had to bless the 
cornerstone of the new church. They found the Christians here 
worse even than the Hindus. When the people were asked to take 
advantage of the visit by receiving the Sacraments, they answered 
that it was an old custom with them to receive the Sacraments 
only during Lent and Lent was not far off. 

The party returned to Bombay but soon afterwards left for 
Poona where the Bishop made arrangements for his visitation in 
the southern part of the Vicariate. From Poona, the journey south 
was made in a two-wheeled cart which was covered with palm 
leaves to protect the occupants from the scorching rays of the sun. 
The road was very poor and very stony, so much so that the Bishop 
became ill. On the following day, February 20, 1851, the party 
had a very unpleasant episode. Bishop Hartmann describes it in 
one of his letters: 

We were traveling through tractless wastes and were look- 
ing in vain for a shady spot to protect us against the hot sun. 
About ten o’clock that morning, the heat became unbearable 
and we could hardly go on. Suddenly in the distance we saw 
a large tree near the hut of a native. I gave orders to head 
for the tree, but for safety’s sake told the servant to run 
ahead and ask permission of the natives. They would willingly 
have allowed us to rest under the tree, but they were afraid 
the corn would be damaged. The corn could not possibly 
have been damaged for it had already been cut, and there- 
fore, I gave orders to stop. We had barely reached the tree 
when three Hindus came running at us roaring like lions.’ 
All pleading with the natives was in vain, it merely made them 

more angry. They continued on their way until finally they found 


“Letter of Government, January 18, 1851 in Hull, of. cit., 411-414. 
“Appolinare, op. cit., 109. 
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a tree under which they could rest and they stayed there until four 
o'clock that afternoon. 

When they arrived at Satara, the Bishop was worn out from 
the journey. A Mr. Coxon and his recently converted wife re- 
ceived them with all hospitality and even gave them a carriage 
with springs in which to continue their journey. They left Satara 
after two days, accompanied by two men on horses and two on 
foot as a guard of honor. A three days’ journey brought them to 
Colapore where they found a small Goanese congregation that was 
subject to Bishop Hartmann’s jurisdiction. A Protestant of high 
rank accompanied the Bishop on his visit to the resident priest. 
“Human sacrifice,” Hartmann writes, “was practised in Colapore 
until late years. Every year, on the principal feast day, the rajah 
would sacrifice a young girl. The English Government has since 
forbidden such inhuman practices.” The Bishop administered 
Confirmation on Sunday. Leaving Colapore, the party traveled 
towards Belgaum. On their way, they stopped at Gagel, where 
a well-to-do Mussulman furnished them with a palanquin for 
which they were very grateful. At Nepani, the prince’s tutor gave 
orders that they should be given the use of the prince’s palanquin. 

Belgaum was near Goa and numbered 1200 souls of which 700 
were Europeans, mostly soldiers. The Bishop found that con- 
cubinage was rife among the Christians and took strong measures 
against the practice. After an eight days’ instruction, 243 adults 
were confirmed and six natives baptized. 

The southern visitation ended at Vingorla and the Bishop and 
Persico returned to Bombay by water, arriving on March 27, 
1851.18 

Hartmann and Persico had hardly arrived in Bombay when 
Braz Fernandes served them with a summons to appear in court.'* 
It was the equity suit regarding the church of Salvacao. The 
decision was given on June 25, 1851 and the full text published 
in the Examiner of July 1, by Persico. The plaintiffs pray: 

. . . that the church property should be vested in trustees 
for the benefit of the parish; that the Rev. Braz Fernandes 


may be declared by the Court to be their lawful Vicar; and 
that Dr. Hartmann may be restrained from intruding another 
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Vicar into the parish, or intermeddling with the church prop- 
erty, and from deposing the said Braz Fernandes without the 
consent of the majority of the parishioners.” 

The Court decided in favor of the complainants with the result 
that the seceders retained possession of whatever they had usurped. 
Salvacao thereby passed from Propaganda to the Padroado. The 
decision of the Court as summed up by Father Hull is: 

The parishioners are actually in possession, and the Bishop 
is not in possession. This being so, the “spiritual thunders” 
of the Bishop cannot displace them, nor will the police be 
available to enable the Bishop to take forcible possession. 
Hence the Court has no ground for taking action, and de- 
clines to do so, alleging that it has no right or jurisdiction to 
do so. On the other hand, the Court does not in any way de- 
clare that the seceders are in the right in behaving as they have 
done.?@ 

Whether they were right or wrong in doing what they did, they 
nevertheless had and kept possession of the church. 

In October, 1851, Bishop Hartmann accompanied by Persico, 
made the pastoral visition of the northern part of the Vicariate. 
The visitation was to begin at Karachi, at the southern part of 
Baluchistan. The journey to Karachi must have been made by 
water. From here their journey led through the swamp lands of 
the Indus delta to Hyderabad, a city of 30,000 inhabitants. The 
night before they arrived in the city, they spent in the jungles 
“surrounded by snakes and tigers.’”!7 They returned to Karachi 
where they had to wait three days before they could get a boat for 
Mundawi, on the Gulf of Cutch. The journey to Mundawi, as 
a rule, only took twenty-four hours but on account of the stormy 
sea, it was four days before they arrived. Jurnea was the next 
stop and then Rajkote. On the way to Rajkote they were over- 
taken by a storm. Deesa, Ahmedabad, Baroda, and Surat on the 
Gulf of Cambay, ended the journey and they arrived in Bombay 
on December 17, 1851, tired and travel-worn.'® 

The Madras Catholic Directory for 1851, gives us the following 
information concerning the work of Persico in Bombay: “Coloba 


*Hull, of. cit., 415. 
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“Letter of Hartmann in Imhof-Jann, of. cit., 202. 
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from Fort George 2 miles S. Military Chapel built by Government. 
Catholic pop. 600 of whom 200 were Europeans.—The Rev. Fra 
Ignatius Cap. Miss. Secretary to the Right Rev. D. Hartmann. 
Government allowance for ministering to the spiritual wants of 
the European troops at Fort George and Colaba Rs. 150 a month.”’® 

Perisco’s work also included preaching to the faithful, both 
English and Portuguese. By this time, therefore, Persico must 
have acquired a fair mastery of English especially taking into 
account the fact that he was editing the Bombay Examiner. 

For a time, Persico was professor and director of the episcopal 
seminary attached to Fort Chapel.22 When or how long he held 
these two offices is not known. Most likely it was during the 
year 1852 before his departure for Rome. If so, it was during 
his directorship that the revolt of October 6, 1852, took place in the 
Seminary. “Six of the students formed a ‘cabal’ and jointly signed 
a Memorial to Dr. Hartmann, and in consequence were expelled, 
thus reducing the number of seminarians to five. . . . The natural 
consequence was that they transferred their allegiance to the Goa 
party, and on the arrival of Bishop Mata presented themselves to 
him for Holy Orders. . .” The seminary had always been criticized. 
In 1848, complaints were handed into Government that the monthly 
allowance was not being properly used. Again in 1850, the secular 
clergy, among other complaints, charged the Bishop with reducing 
the number of seminarians and pitching the studies at a low stan- 
dard for the sole purpose of keeping down the secular clergy thus 
giving color to his policy of not promoting them to responsible 
posts. The charges against the seminary were unfounded.”'. 


*Hull, of. cit., 407. 
*Appolinare, op. cit., 109. 
“1bid., 486, 487. 
















CHAPTER V 
Persico As Envoy (1853) 


The arrival in Bombay on February 1, 1853, of Jerome de Mata, 
Padroado Bishop of Macao, fanned the flames of discord anew. 
Dom Joachim de S. Rita had been appointed Administrator of the 
diocese of Goa by Archbishop Torres who had been recalled to 
Rome. The appointment seems to have been invalid, but in the 
end Rome approved his former acts thus legitimizing his position. 

As the vacancy of the See was prolonged, the number of candi- 
dates for Orders increased and it was thought advisable to call in 
the nearest Padroado bishop to ordain them. Accordingly, after 
all arrangements had been made (it seems with the knowledge of 
Propaganda), Bishop Mata was asked to take the ordinations.’ 
His visit caused no trouble until he arrived in Bombay, where he 
conferred minor orders and subdiaconate on certain candidates, 
preached a vigorous sermon on the following Sunday against the 
“Propagandists,” and administered Confirmation in certain Pad- 
roado churches. Bishop Hartmann protested again this usurpa- 
tion of his episcopal authority and in a letter to the Bishop re- 
minded him of the Multa praeclare and the allocution Jnter novos 
of 1851: 

.... 1 deem it proper to transmit some documents rela- 
tive to Bombay and Salsette, from which it is certain that the 
Vicar Apostolic of Bombay or his vice-regent has by the 
Holy See been constituted and confirmed the sole legitimate 
Ordinary of both islands. I transmit these official letters, 
praying that Your Lordship will be good enough to show me 
the Apostolic mandate by which the provisions made therein 
are expressly revoked or derogated from, and in virtue of 
which Your Lordship is authorized by the same Holy See to 
exercise in the aforesaid islands episcopal functions or juris- 
diction. Until Your Lordship produces to me such an Apos- 


*Nothing in the documents appears to suggest that episcopal functions out- 
side Goa itself were contemplated, at least by the Roman authorities. In a 
footnote, Father Hull quotes the Monimenta Goana Ecclesiastica (1918) as 
follows: “. .. Msgr. de Mata consented to go to Goa in order to visit and 
confirm the Portuguese Christians of the Padroado in the whole of the Arch- 
diocese of Goa.” Op. cit., 423. 
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tolic mandate, I solemnly, publicly and officially protest against 
all episcopal acts or jurisdiction which Your Lordship has ex- 
ercised or may exercise in both islands; and I shall immedi- 
ately refer the case to the Holy See. 

I entreat Your Lordship, through the bowels of God’s 
mercy, not to disturb peace and union or ecclesiastical order, 
and not to hold part with the manifestly disobedient.” 


Bishop Mata acknowledged the letter but continued his episcopal 
ministrations. Fearing for the worst, Bishop Hartmann decided 
to cut the Gordian knot by sending a delegate to Rome to place 
the affair personally before the Holy See. In a pastoral circular 
to the clergy of the Vicariate, published on February 23, 1853, he 
writes : 


The spirit of schism is again rearing its head on all sides 
with its characteristic symptoms. We have acquainted all the 
Vicars Apostolic of the schismatical proceedings of the Bishop 
of Macao, and requested their wise counsel and combined ef- 
forts. Seeing, however, the evil on the increase . . . we have 
resolved to depute our Secretary, the Rev. Fr. Ignatius, to 
Rome, in order to make a formal complaint to His Holiness 
and obtain the adoption of such measures, etc. ... It is 
impossible to govern if priests and bishops, despising the 
Apostolic decrees . . . seduce the people to revolt against the 
established hierarchy appointed by the Holy See; in a word, 
cause schism and scandal. Abiding by the orders of the Holy 
See, we solemnly and publicly protest against the episcopal 
acts which the Bishop of Macao has practised in these 
islands. . 8 


Accordingly, Persico left Bombay on March 1, 1853. Bishop 
Hartmann gave him the following letter of instructions to take 


with him to Rome: 
March 1, 1853 
Very Rev. Father: 

By this letter I appoint and declare your very- Rev. 
Paternity, my delegate to the Holy See, to the Sacred Congre- 
gation de Propaganda Fide and to the Superiors General of 
our Order for the affairs mentioned below. Wherefore your 
very Rev. Paternity shall remain under my obedience as here- 
tofore and shall transact affairs according to my command 
and mind; you shall give me an account every month, and 
shall receive further instructions. You shall return to India 


*Ibid., 424. 
*Ibid., 426. 
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after you have ended the business for which your very Rev. 
Paternity has been appointed, or when you receive the com- 
mand to return. 

Your very Rev. Paternity shall above all expose to the Holy 
Father and the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide the 
evils which the coming of Bishop Mata has produced in both 
islands; still greater evils are to be feared. Wherefore, an 
effectual remedy is to be applied without delay; Bishop de 
Mata, Ant. Mariano Suarez and Braz Fernandes must be 
placed under censure. Unless such a remedy is used, the 
Catholic cause is lost in these islands and the bishop and his 
missionaries can hardly remain. Lengthy negotiations or 
admonitions, however threatening, are of little avail. 

Your very Rev. Paternity shall tell how the native clergy 
was treated by myself and how, at least in the island of Bom- 
bay, it leans towards schism and instills by word and example 
the spirit of schism and insubordination into the people. You 
shall tell what was to be feared two years ago regarding the 
two churches of St. Michael and the Holy Rosary; what is 
to be feared at this moment, what happened during the four 
months in the church of St. Michael, the kind of legation 
that came to me on February 28, and how the people are 
everywhere aroused so that the Bishop is unable to administer 
punishment, either because the people will not obey him, or 
immediately go over to the schismatics. You shall also tell 
of the scandalous revolt of the seminarians in the years 1840 
and 1852. 

Your Reverence will tell how impartial and patient I have 
been, so that I have become all things to all men ; how I silently 
took insults and showed my enemies all charity ; what I have 
done for education, for the rooting up of factions and re- 
moval of unjust quarrels, and how for all this I received in 
return the ingratitude, hatred and persecution of the Carmel- 
ites, the Irish and the native clergy so that all have abandoned 
me. You shall reveal how all have accused me of partiality— 
the Irish that I favor the Carmelites, the Carmelites and their 
friends, that I favor the Irish. Wherefore, your Reverence 
shall declare openly and plainly that I cannot take upon my- 
self the government of this mission, and if I have already been 
nominated Vicar-Apostolic, you shall, in my name, resign the 
appointment, and shall protest against any honors that are 
to be conferred upon me. 

Your Reverence shall make known the necessity of a col- 
lege [scl., at Bombay], and shall see that Rev. Father Strick- 
land comes without delay. You shall also see to it that other 
Carmelite missionaries are sent here immediately, otherwise, if 
even one should tarry or leave, it would be the cause of great 
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confusion. Care should be taken that the Carmelite mission- 
aries be not allowed to leave unless other duly qualified mis- 
sionaries are prepared to take their place. 

Your Reverence shall tell the superiors of our Order of the 
neglected state both of Agra as well as Patna regarding the 
number and quality of the missionaries; they should recall 
the letter which I sent to the Definitory two years ago and 
the other letter which I sent to the Procurator General last 
year. Therefore, unless the Seraphic Order shows a greater 
zeal for these missions, little will be done for the cause of 
religion, and in a short time the mission of Agra will suffer 
the same fate as that of Madras. How many congregations 
are there without a priest, or at least without a duly qualified 
one? The Irish clergy have already established themselves 
there. 

May God and His holy Angels be with your Reverence on 
this journey and in all things may my blessing be ever upon 
your very Rev. Paternity. May we be found always united 
in prayer, in solicitude for the cause of religion and in the 
sweet Hearts of Jesus and Mary. 

Given at the episcopal residence of Our Lady of Mt. 
Carmel.* 


Persico arrived in Rome on April 18, 1853. He immediately 
went to Progaganda and acquainted the Congregation with the evil 
state of Church affairs in India, at the same time suggesting what 
measures were to be taken to put an end to the “schism.”® Dur- 
ing this time, Persico wrote a small brochure entitled, Memoria 
Sullo Scismo Indo-Portuguese, in which he gave the causes of 
the scandalous state of the Church in India, laying stress on 
Bishop Mata’s actions in Bombay.® 

While Persico was making his report in Rome, Bishop Hart- 
mann was locked up in the church of St. Michael. The advent 
of Bishop Mata had aroused an anti-Propaganda movement among 
some of the parishioners, and this, together with a quarrel over a 
priest who had refused Communion to the dissentients, led to a 
movement for handing over the church to Goa. On Sunday, 
March 15, 1853, the Bishop suddenly appeared before the church 


“Archives of the Diocese of Allahabad, India, in Gloecklein, II, 280, 281. 

*Imhof-Jann, of. cit., 255. 

°*The brochure was published anonymously “da un Missionario delle Indie 
Orientali. Italia, 1853.” Italy and not Rome was given as the place of 
publication because the anti-clerical attitude of the Kingdom of Sardinia 
forbade an open attack against the State absolutism of Portugal. Appolinare, 
op. cit., 111; Gloecklein, XI, 141. 
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and found Braz Fernandes awaiting the process of voting. Before 
anyone knew what had happened, Bishop Hartmann had taken his 
seat before the altar. Then he complained of the proposed act of 
treason, and declared that he would die before he would leave or 
give up the church. At eleven o'clock that night, Mr. O’Mealy 
came and insisted that the Bishop leave the church, but Hartmann 
insisted on staying, together with a few companions. The doors 
of the church were closed by the police and the Bishop and his 
party were locked within. On March 20, 1853, the dissenters 
nailed up the sacristy door, leaving the Bishop with eighty adher- 
ents inside. When they found Hartmann handing out a letter 
through one of the windows, they nailed the window shut, and 
the Bishop’s arm was hurt in trying to prevent it.? 

The whole party remained locked up in the church until Easter 
Sunday, March 27, 1853, when the magistrate ordered the doors to 
be opened. Bishop Hartmann appealed to Government and the 
matter was taken to court. The final judgment of the court, given 
on June 20, 1854, was that the church did not belong to the Bishop. 

It was during this “voluntary imprisonment,” on April 12, 1853, 
that Bishop Hartmann prepared a circular to the Vicars Apostolic 
of India suggesting a joint petition to Rome on the matter of the 
“schism.” The draft petition began with a short survey of the 
case with special mention of Bishop Mata and his episcopal func- 
tion. The Holy See was asked to excommunicate Bishop Mata; 
to force the priests under pain of a like censure to submit to the 
Vicars Apostolic; to publish this excommunication in consistory ; 
and to force Portugal to renounce the “jus patronatus.” The let- 
ter ended with the appointment of the Vicar Apostolic of Manga- 
lore, Father Pucinelli, S.J., and Father Ignatius Persico to present 
the petition to the Holy See together with other documents. The 
petition was signed by nearly all the Vicars Apostolic and sent to 
Rome near the end of May, 1853.8 

In the meantime, Persico was trying to persuade the Holy See to 
take steps against the “schismatics.” Shortly after Persico’s ar- 
rival in Rome, Bishop Hartmann’s account of the events at St. 
Michael’s must have arrived. The Holy See decided that immedi- 
ate action had to be taken, and issued two documents which they 


"Hull. of. cit., 427, 428. 
*Ibid., 436-438. 
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hoped would settle the whole matter. The first was a solemn 
monitorium addressed to Bishop Mata personally. The other was 
the answer to Bishop Hartmann’s appeal to Rome as set forth by 
Persico, the famous Brief Probe nostis.® 

The Probe nostis was published on May 9, 1853, three wecks 
after Persico’s arrival in Rome. The Brief begins with a short 
survey of the Holy See’s provision for the Church in India by 
means of Vicars Apostolic, etc. The Bishop of Macao is then 
taken to task, and four priests who, “for a long time have labored 
to foment and propagate dissension and to establish the schism,” 
are mentioned by name: “Mariano Antonio Soares, who boasts 
himself to be the Vicar General of the Goa prelate in the Bombay 
territory as also the priests, Gabriel de Silva, Braz Fernandes, and 
Joseph de Mello.’’ Pius IX then declares that if these four priests 
do not return within two months from the publication of the Brief, 
they are to be considered as having incurred the censure of sus- 
pensio a divinis, and to be “schismatics, and separated from the 
Catholic unity.” Furthermore, to obviate any attempt to brand 
the Brief as something issued from Propaganda without his know]l- 
edge, the Pope declares that the Brief is issued motu proprio and 
with full knowledge. The placitum regis which was appealed to 
in the case of the Brief Multa praeclare is called “a foul and im- 
pious device.” 

As regards the legitimate pastors of the East Indies, there can 
be no doubt or wavering, and in order to remove all subterfuge, the 
Pope declares: “. . . positively and as far as it may be necessary, 
that in the established Apostolic Vicariates, all authority and juris- 
diction belongs and is committed to our Vicars or Administrators, 
and those of the Holy See; in such manner that nobody whosoever 
shall be allowed to exercise in the same territories sacred functions, 
or to administer the sacraments save with their leave and faculty.” 
The brief ends with the hope that after it has been published, “the 
erring will return to the way of justice and salvation, and that We 
may everywhere behold but one sheepfold.”?° 

When Mata received the Brief, he immediately protested that 
the charges against him were calumnious and in a Pastoral Letter 
he wrote: “Jnsurrexerunt in me testes iniqui; et mentita est iniqut- 


*Hull, op. cit., 439. 
I bid., 413-445. 
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tas sibi.” The four priests mentioned in the Brief went on with 
their ministrations as before, ignoring the Probe nostis altogether 
while Joachim de S. Rita, Vicar Capitular of Goa, issued a Pas- 
toral in which he forbade the publication of the Brief. The Court 
of Lisbon, as was to be expected, was greatly surprised when it 
learned the Brief had been published and in reply declared the 
four priests benemeritos de patria. The Brief had the one good 
effect that it caused a lull in the storm and by 1855 things were 
more or less settled down. Pius IX commanded Archbishop 
Amorim Pessoa of Goa to execute the Brief in 1862, and this the 
Archbishop did although much against his conscience; the four 
priests eventually submitted.” 

In the summer of 1853, the religious question involved in the 
“schism” came up before the English Parliament. The law of 
India (1.e., of the British West India Company), demanded equal 
rights for all religions. In practice, however, this meant all ex- 
cept the Catholic religion. The Government had been appealed to 
again and again and Government answered with promises that 
were never fulfilled. The Vicars Apostolic, therefore, delegated 
Persico and Father Strickland, S.J., to present a petition to Par- 
liament asking equal rights for the Catholic Church in India. The 
two Commissaries left for London around the end of May, 
1853.12 On June 24, 1853, they presented their petition to the 
House of Commons and the Court of Directors of the British 
West India Company and together published a brochure’ in which 
they gave the content of their petition to. Parliament and the con- 
dition of the Church in India. 

The introduction to the Notes reads: 

In a debate lasting several days, on the important ques- 
tion of the government of India, the actual state and condition 
of the established church of India has been put before the 
House in detail; but there has not been the slightest allusion 


to the existence of the Catholic Church in that vast empire. 
In order to put this important side of the matter in its true 


“Ibid., Part XVI passim. 

“Imhof-Jann, op. cit., 288. 

"Notes on the Present Position of Catholics in India being the Matter of 
Petition Presented to the House of Commons and the Court of Directors 
of the Honourble Society of West Indies, on June 24th, by Rev. William 
Strickland, Rev. Ignatius Persico, Commissaries of the Vicars Apostolic of 
India. 
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setting, we have issued the following notes. They form the 
ground-work of the petition presented to the House of Com- 
mons and the Court of Directors of the Honourable Society 
of West Indies. 

The subject treated in these pages is important because it 
treats of the just and equitable governing of 690,000 subjects 
of British India, not counting the women and children. 

This report has been issued by two Catholic ecclesiastics 
who have lived in India for a number of years and who have 
devoted their lives and energies to the care of English Catholic 
soldiers in that country. It is their hope that this report will 
be received with that spirit of equity which has always guided 
the actions of a great and powerful nation. The whole sys- 
tem of government in India at present is being subjected to 
a close scrutiny and the writers sincerely hope that the claims 
of the Catholic Church as here set forth, will be received 
favorably and without prejudice. The two ecclesiastics in 
question have been duly authorized as representatives of 
the Vicar Apostolic of India to place their petitions before 
Government and demand that justice and that protection 
which the law of India prescribes.’* 


The brochure then explains the condition of the Church in India; 
Catholic chaplains are not on an equal footing with Anglican chap- 
lains and they receive less pay; Catholic soldiers are treated un- 
fairly, and above all, the Vicars Apostolic are not acknowledged 
by Government. 

The Notes conclude with a summary of the petition: 


In conclusion, we sum up our petition as follows, and we 
beg to propose and ask: 
1) That Government acknowledge the Vicars Apostolic of 
India in the same manner as they are acknowledged in the 
British Colonies, and that as a result of this recognition, they 
be made capable of corresponding freely with the same gov- 
ernment in ecclesiastical affairs ; that Government receive from 
each and every Vicar Apostolic a list of those priests who 
have been authorized to act as chaplains or missionaries, and 
that only those who are so authorized and entered on the 
official list of the Vicar Apostolic, receive support and salary 
from Government; furthermore, that the Vicars-Apostolic 
be treated according to their rank, at least in those districts 
in which they have mission stations or chaplains. 
2) That in all cases where a Protestant chaplain is appointed 
for a certain number of Protestants, a Catholic chaplain be 


“Launey, Adrien, Histoire des Missions de L’Inde (Paris, 1898), III, 267. 
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appointed for a like number of Catholics; and, that Govern- 
ment allow the Catholic Chaplain half the amount which the 
Anglican minister receives; the expenses for traveling pur- 
poses should be the same for all; 
3) That all allowance and contributions of Government for 
churches, cemeteries, orphanages, schools, and for public wor- 
ship be equally distributed among Protestants and Catholics 
according to their proportionate numbers ; 
4) That in all mixed European institutions, hospitals, prisons, 
schools, military and civil institutions which are open to 
Catholics and Protestants alike, the Catholic chaplain be al- 
lowed the same freedom of access and the same facility for 
instructing their subjects as are given the chaplains of the 
Anglican Church. 
5) That all Government funds for the public institutions or 
for the instruction of natives, be equally divided according 
to the proportionate number of adherents of the different re- 
ligions in the districts in which the schools are to be erected. 

Confident in the justice of their claims and with the hope 
that they will be taken into consideration, we, the undersigned 
Commissaries of the Vicars Apostolic of India, submit this 
document setting forth the present position of the Roman 
Catholics in India, to all who share in the government of this 
vast empire. 

IGNATIUS PERSICO, 
Missionary Apostolic and Secretary 
of the Vicar Apostolic. 


WILLIAM STRICKLAND, 
Missionary Apostolic and Chaplain. 


Commissaries of the Vicars Apostolic of India® 


Persico and Strickland remained in England until the middle 
of August. During this time, Persico managed to make the ac- 
quaintance of all the outstanding members of Parliament, a diplo- 
matic move that must have helped the cause of the Vicars Aposto- 
lic1® At the beginning of August, 1853, the two Commissaries 
had finished their business before Parliament. In a letter to the 
Rev. Michael Haselbeck of Straubing,!* Persico tells of his in- 
tention to return to Rome: 


*Launey, op. cit., 275. 

*Imhof-Jann, of. cit., 423, note. 

“Michael Haselbeck was the Provincial of the Capuchin Province in Ba- 
varia. He was born February 2, 1818 at Straubing, Bavaria, ordained in 
1841, became Provincial ‘at the age of thirty. He died at Altoetting, on 
February 21, 1870. Cf. Eberl, Angelikus, Geschichte der Bayrischen Kapuzi- 
ner-Ordensprovinz (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1902), 583. 
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‘. &. Civ. London, August 10, 1853. 
Very Rev. Father: 


I received the letter of your Paternity of July 4, from which 
I gather that it would be for my benefit to go to Munich. 
Since the business, which has kept me here for more than two 
months, has ended, I want to inform you that, God willing, I 
shall leave for Bavaria (via Ostenda), the eighteenth of this 
month. I earnestly beg that everything shall be so arranged 
that my stay in Bavaria will not exceed ten days; for it is 
very important that I be in Rome at least towards the end of 
September. There are certain affairs of very great importance 
that I must transact in the Sacred Congregations.—The most 
Rev. Hartmann writes that he must have missionaries for 
Bombay, and it would please me greatly if two, or at least one, 
from the Bavarian Province would go to the mission of Bom- 
bay, and I most earnestly beseech your Paternity to make this 
sacrifice for the good of the mission. Experience shows that 
the German missionaries learn the English and Hindu lan- 
guages more readily than the Italians. 

Hoping to see and speak with your Paternity in the very 
near future, I command myself most earnestly to your 
prayers, and with the greatest respect, I remain, the humble 
servant in Christ of your very Rev. Paternity, 

Fr. IcnatTius A NEAPOLI 
Capucinus.*® 





Haselbeck was interested in the missions of the Order and in 
their reform. As a Provincial of the Bavarian Province, he had 


drawn up a list of provincial statutes and was very anxious to 
have them approved by the General Definitory of the Order in 
Rome. This may have been the reason for Persico’s visit to 
Bavaria, for in another letter to Haselbeck, Persico makes mention 
of certain matters that he is trying to put through for him in Rome: 


L. I. Chr. Rome, September 12, 1853. 
Very Rev. and dear Father: 

I wish to inform your Paternity that (D.G.), I arrived 
safe and sound in Rome on the Nativity of the B.V.M. My 
journey took me over Lake Constance; through Rorschach 
and Chur in France ; Como and Milan in Lombardy; and then 
Genoa, Florence and Romagna. During the last four days I 
have been very busy; it seems as though I have spent all my 
time in the S. Congregation de Propaganda. In a day or 





“Archives of the Capuchin Monastery in Altoetting, in Gloecklein, II, 281, 
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two, I shall visit the Holy Father. I have already begun 
work on the Constitutions of the Institute of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary and also on the matters which your Paternity wants 
settled. You may rest assured that I shall move every stone 
to bring everything to a happy conclusion. I intend writing 
you again in a few days. Perhaps your Paternity will have 
to take charge of a monastery in England. It has not been 
definitely settled as yet, but if it should be, make the sacrifice 
for the good of religion. 

If any letters have come from England for me, see that 
they are sent here to me. I shall never forget the kindness 
and interest which your Paternity has shown for the mis- 
sions. The friendship which binds us together is a source of 
great consolation to me in my daily work. 

I am very busy, so you will please pardon me for writing 
so little and so improperly to your Paternity. May the Lord 
be with you ; commending myself to your prayers, I am affec- 
tionately and with the greatest respect, 

P. T. Ap. REv. 
Infimus in Xto Servus 


Fr. Ignatius A NEAPOLI 
Capnus. M. A. (19). 


*Ibid., 282, 283. 
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CHAPTER VI 
ATTEMPTS AT REFORM OF THE CAPUCHIN Missions (1863) 


Persico’s business in Rome consisted in presenting to the Sa- 
cred Congregation and to the Superiors of the Order some plan 
for the reform of the Capuchin missions in India. As soon as 
Persico arrived in Rome, he began working on a plan. The task 
was not an easy one, for the missions of the Order had suffered 
greatly as a result of the anti-Catholic spirit which had swept over 
Europe in the first half of the nineteenth century, wreaking havoc 
on all Religious Communities. Whole provinces of the Ca- 
puchin Order were. wiped out, monasteries were suppressed and 
as a consequence the religious spirit was at a low ebb. At a time 
when the Order was trying to recuperate from the losses thus 
inflicted upon it, it was but natural that the missions entrusted 
to it should suffer. The Superiors of the Order had but one end 
in view, and that was to restore regular observance within the 
different provinces themselves. They were little concerned with 
the missions and little selection was made in sending Religious 
to the missions. The Procurators General of the Order tried 
to instil a better missionary spirit into the provinces but they met 
with opposition. 

The reform of the missions was to consist chiefly in obliging 
the cismontane provinces to provide for the missions.2 Of 
the ninety-three missionaries sent to the foreign missions between 
1858 and 1862, eighty-eight were from the different provinces of 
Italy. But the Italian provinces were incapable of manning 
all the missions, nor was it possible for the Italian missionaries 
to adapt themselves to the various and varied conditions of the 
different countries which they had to evangelize. 

Father Eugene de Rumilly, as Procurator General, did much 


*The Superiors of the Order were not entirely to blame for the state of the 
Capuchin missions. Father Andrew de Aretio complained bitterly of the 
practice of Propaganda in recalling missionaries and sending them back to 
their provinces, without sufficient reason and without consulting the Supe- 
riors of the Order. Gloecklein, II, 243. 

*Alencon, of. cit., 148, 149. 

*Archivum Generale Ordinis, in Gloecklein, Il, 239. 
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towards raising the standard of the Capuchin missions. In 1837, 
he succeeded in erecting a college and novitiate in Lyons for mis- 
sionaries going to the Levante. In 1841, he founded a college in 
Chambery, Savoy, and St. Fidelis College in Rome. In 1849, 
however, St. Fidelis had to be given over to the French troops. 

The greatest difficulty was found in reforming the missions 
of the Order in India. Bishop Hartmann wrote to Cardinal 
Fransoni and to the Superiors of the Order, giving them a vivid 
description of the state of affairs in India. The Bishop feared 
that if measures were not soon taken, the missions there would 
be lost to the Order and given over to the French and Irish 
clergy. Moreover, the Italian clergy laboring in the missions of 
India had difficulty in learning the English language, while the 
French did it with ease. The evils which befell the Discalced 
Carmelites in Bombay, the Bishop attributed to a neglect of Eng- 
lish and also to a neglect of schools. Missionaries who had been 
sent directly from the provinces, he found lacking in discipline. 
Bishop Hartmann suggested that each of the missions be en- 
trusted to the care of an individual province. The suggestion 
was not received at the time, although the adoption of this plan 
thirty years later, led to the flourishing condition of the Capuchin 
missions at the present time. 

Undaunted by this failure, Bishop Hartmann decided to take 
advantage of Persico’s presence in Rome to see if something could 
not possibly be done to better missionary conditions in India.‘ 
On November 14, 1853, Hartmann wrote as follows to Persico: 

If energetic steps are not soon taken, our missions in 

India, like that of Madras will be lost and that to our shame. 
I consider Agra as practically lost. When will our superiors 
wake from their lethargy? The good of religion must ulti- 
mately be preferred to that of one Order. It is not only rid- 
iculous, it is foolish to take on other missions while at the 
same time we are on the verge of losing Agra (vergognosa- 
mente). But why do I waste my time? . . . it will be abso- 
lutely necessary for the Holy Father himself to take some 
decisive steps.5 

Persico drew up a plan in which he endeavored to prove the 

“De Reformatione Missionum, Gloecklein, Il, 244, 245. 


"Propaganda Archives, Indie Orientali 1853-1854. Scritture riferite. 
Vol. 14, in Gloecklein, II, 254. 
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necessity of having a college either in Germany, Austria, or 
France, to supply missionaries for India. The plan was very 
detailed and outlined even the daily life of the students at the 
college. The following is taken from the memorial presented by 
Persico to Cardinal Fransoni, Prefect of the Congregation de 


Propaganda Fide: 


HOW THE MISSIONS IN THE EAST INDIES EN- 
TRUSTED TO THE CAPUCHIN ORDER, OR WHICH 
SHALL BE ENTRUSTED TO THE ORDER IN THE 
FUTURE, CAN MORE EASILY BE PROVIDED 
WITH A GREATER NUMBER OF QUALIFIED MIS- 
SIONARIES. 

The great lack of qualified missionaries in the East Indies 
must move every Catholic, especially if he be a priest, and 
above all if he be a member of the Capuchin Order, to which 
this part of the Lord’s vineyard is entrusted, to think seri- 
ously of a way in which the Kingdom of God can more easily 
and quickly be spread in these vast regions. This it is that 
gives me heart, though the least among the sons of the Se- 
raphic Father . . . to submit with most humble submission 
the following proposition to the Sacred Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide. 

In order, therefore, that the Christian religion may spread 
in the missions of India, especially in those missions which 
belong to the Capuchin Order, it will be well to bear the fol- 
lowing facts in mind. Above all, since the countries in India 
where the Capuchins are labouring, are English possessions, 
the English together with the Hindu languages, is very wide- 
spread, and, as such, it is necessary that these countries be 
given to those religious of the Order, who by nature have 
facility in pronouncing the words of both languages; such 
are the Germans and Illyrians who from birth are accus- 
tomed to hear and use a language made up of guttural and 
palatinal sounds; half of the words of the English language 
are derived from teutonic words. For this reason, I am of 
the opinion, that these missions should be taken care of by 
Capuchins from the Provinces of Austria, or Vienna, Ba- 
varia, Bohemia, Styria, France, Switzerland, Tyrol, etc., for 
they can acquire a fluency in these languages much more 
quickly than others. 

Moreover, since they have lived among Protestants, they 
are better acquainted with the national characteristics and re- 
ligious tenets of these latter and know how to treat with them 
and dispel their errors. This is an important requisite for 
the missions in India. 
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It is well known that peace and concord among mission- 
aries is a source of great good, while on the other hand, con- 
tinued quarrels and dissensions exercise a bad influence on 
the missions themselves. It is hoped that there will be unity 
among the missionaries if men of the same nationality, lan- 
guage and temperament are placed in the same Vicariate, 
under the direction of a Vicar Apostolic of the same nation- 
ality. 

Finally, that the foregoing suggestions may properly be 
carried out, it will be necessary to erect a separate college in 
Austria, or Bavaria, to which all aspirants to the Missions of 
India must be sent to receive an education in keeping with 
their calling. The result will be that more men will offer 
themselves for the missions, knowing that they will receive 
their training in their own country and that they will be sent 
to a mission where they will labour among their fellow coun- 
trymen. 

In order to found such a college, it will be advisable to 
send a Commissary Apostolic endowed with the necessary 
qualities to Austria or Bavaria, to negotiate with the Govern- 
ment and especially with the Emperor so that he may hand 
over one of the suppressed monasteries to be used as the col- 
lege for the missions. If such a monastery cannot be pro- 
cured, then it will be an easy matter to find some one prov- 
ince where the number of religious is not sufficient to fill all 
its monasteries. 

The maintenance of the future missionaries will hardly 
cause any difficulty since the Capuchins in Austria receive a 
pension from the Government. But how shall those who are 
not Austrians be provided for? For the time being, it may 
be hoped that the piety of the Emperor may be prevailed 
upon to support them also. The plan of the college would 
be as follows: 


I. PERSONELLE OF THE COLLEGE. 


The college shall consist of a president, his vicar and sec- 
retary, and two professors. The president shall be appointed 
by the Congregation de Propaganda Fide (it would be well 
if this office were entrusted to some well-deserving Vicar- 
Apostolic), and under its immediate jurisdiction. 

His duty would consist in procuring missionaries from the 
above-mentioned provinces, directing the ¢ollege, etc. 

The Vicar would take the place of the president in his ab- 
sence, and act as econome of the college. 

The Secretary would be a lector and at the same time li- 
brarian. 
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One of the professors would teach English and Hindu, 
the other, polemics and the geography and history of India. 


II. Orpo pruRNUS COLLEGIALIUM. 


Rising at four-thirty o'clock, recitation of Litany of All 
Saints, half hour’s meditation, four Little Hours, and Con- 
vent Mass. 

10:00 - 11:30 class. 12:00 dinner at which the Gospel and 
a selection from some polemic work in Latin is to be read 
and then the Annals of the Propagation in English. 

2:00 Vespers and Compline. 3:00 - 4:00 class. 6:00 
Meditation, at end of which there is to be the Rosary and 
Litany of the B. V. M. 7:00 supper. 8:00 Matins and 
Lauds. Night Prayers. 


III. Orpo HEBDOMADALIS COLLEGIALIUM. 


Each student should preach to the people in turn every 
Sunday; one should instruct the children in catechism in the 
afternoon. 

There is to be a disputation once a week in the refectory 
in English or Latin on some disputed article of the Faith. 

The students shall hear confessions; they shall assist in 
turn the sick and dying; and shall be obliged to visit the hos- 
pitals or other pious institutions. The time of residence at 
the college shall depend upon the prudent judgment of the 
president of the college, who shall examine those whom he 
thinks sufficiently instructed and send a report to the Pro- 
curator General, who shall then present the names of the 
missionaries to the Propaganda. The Congregation shall 
dispose of the missionaries as necessity demands. 

In order that the great expense of the Propaganda be les- 
sened, a Commissary Apostolic should be commissioned to 
establish a fund from which the expenses of sending men to 
the missions are to be paid. 

The Holy See is to be asked to grant the college the dis- 
pensation to receive legacies, from. which the needs of the 
missionaries shall be cared for. 

In order that all these propositions be carried out for the 
good of the Christian religion and the missions of India, I 
wish to propose to the Sacred Congregation with the greatest 
humility, the following practical points. According to my 
opinion, a man in whom are all the qualities requisite for 
erecting and establishing the above-mentioned college, would 
be the Rev. Angelicus a Capronza, a member of the Croatian 
Province and lector in the Province for twenty years, twice 
Provincial, and at the present time Consultor General of the 
Most Rev. Father Salvator of Ozieri. He is forty years of 
age, has a knowledge of the principal languages of Austria, 
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as Italian, German, Illyrian and its related dialects, and who 
knows the customs of the nation, and together with theolog- 
ical erudition possesses frankness and sweetness of disposi- 
tion and a zeal for souls and devotion to the Holy See and 
who was the first in his Province to renew the interrupted 
relations with the General Superiors. It would be well to 
nominate him as Commissary Apostolic, and to entrust the 
erection and founding of the seminary and its coordination 
to him.® 

Eventually Father Angelicus could be among the first to 
be sent to the missions and I can with safe conscience pro- 
pose and recommend him to the Congregation. 

These are the suggestions, most Eminent Prince, which I 
have been led to make in the Lord; nothing induced me 
thereto, except the glory of God, the spread of the Christian 
religion, the salvation of souls, the glory of the Catholic 
Church, and charity for our unhappy brethren who are sit- 
ting in the darkness and shadow of death. 

Fr. Ignatius A NEAPQLI 


Capuchin M. A. in East India and Commissary of all the 

Vicars Apostolic of that region to the Holy See.* 

The Sacred Congregation was well satisfied with the plan pro- 
posed and according to Persico’s suggestion sent Father Angel- 
icus to Vienna to treat with the Imperial Court. Father Angeli- 
cus spoke of the project to certain bishops who were favorable 
towards it, and the foundation of the college in Hungary was 
practically settled. 

The General Definitory, however, was opposed to the college. 
Father Maurice a Kanik, Definitor General, was especially op- 
posed to founding a college in Austria. In a letter to Father 
Michael Haselbeck, dated September 21, 1854, Persico, then 
bishop, wrote: “He [Father Maurice a Kanik] was very friendly 
towards me. But when he learnt that, in the name of the Vicars 
Apostolic, I had proposed a plan to the Sacred Congregation for 
establishing a college in Germany for our missions in India, he 
turned against me and Father Angelicus.”® 


*Angelicus Bedenick a Capronza was born in 1805. He entered the Order 
in 1824. Propaganda sent him to India in 1855. He founded the so-called 
Deposito Capronza intended for the use of the mission college. He suc- 
ceeded Persico as Vicar Apostolic of Agra in 1861 and died there in 1865. 
Gloecklein, Il, 253. 

"Propaganda Archives. Scritture originali, 1854. Vol. 978, in Gloeck- 
lein, II, 283-287. 

"Archives of Altoetting, in Gloecklein, Il, 294, note. 
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Bishop Carli, Vicar Apostolic of Agra, was likewise opposed 
to having the college anywhere except in England or Ireland. In 
the face of such opposition, nothing could be accomplished. The 
result was that the plan was dropped and the mission problem 
remained in statu quo until 1857. 

The Sacred Congregation decided to follow up the negotiations 
of Persico and Strickland with the English Government and sent 
the two envoys back to London on December 1, 1853. At the 
same time the Congregation appointed Bishop Thomas Grant of 
Southwark, to direct the proceedings.® This second visit of 
Persico to London must have lasted three, or at the most four 
weeks. The mission to the English Government was not a com- 
plete success; in fact, considering the attitude of the Government 
towards the Church, the two envoys hardly expected that all their 
demands would be granted. At all events, Government, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1856, granted official recognition to the Vicars Aposto- 
lic of India to some extent. The petition of the two envoys is 
thus summed up by the Government: “The petitioners, Messrs. 
Strickland and Persico, demand that the Vicars Apostolic be offi- 
cially recognized by the Government of India in the same man- 
ner as they are acknowledged in the British Colonies; that their 
correspondence with Government in ecclesiastical affairs be free; 
and that the present dissension between the Roman Catholics and 
the Indo-Portuguese be settled.”?° 

The Governor General in Council declined to settle the Portu- 
guese affair, declaring that it was not “expedient for Govern- 
ment to meddle in ecclesiastical schisms, and to compromise itself 
by acknowledging the Roman Catholic religion, thus implying on 
its part a desire to impose on its subjects in matters of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction.” The Vicars Apostolic were granted an al- 
lowance in no wise proportionate to that allowed to ministers of 
the Anglican Church. Correspondence between the Vicars Apos- 
tolic and Government was free only when the Vicar Apostolic 
resided at the place of residence of the Governor. All of the 
concessions contained some qualifying clause and, en the whole, 
were very unsatisfactory.’” 


*Launey, op. cit., 276. 
I bid., 277. 
“Ibid. 











CHAPTER VII 
VicaR AposToLic oF AGra (1854-1861) 


Persico returned to Rome after having finished the work en- 
trusted to him. Before leaving for Bombay, the Holy Father 
gave him a gold medal which he was to present to Bishop Hart- 
mann. Leaving for India around the first of the year 1854, he 
arrived in Bombay and found Bishop Hartmann broken in health; 
he himself had to write to Pius IX, thanking the Pope in the 
name of the Bishop for presenting him with the medal.* 

Persico was hardly in Bombay when Father John of the Cross, 
O. C., began spreading reports about him and Bishop Hartmann 
to the effect that they were working against the Carmelites. Fa- 
ther John had formerly belonged to the Vicariate of Mangalore 
where he had also caused trouble, and Bishop Bernadino, the 
Vicar Apostolic, had forced him to leave the Vicariate. He came 
to Bombay and after many importunities, Bishop Hartmann gave 
him a chaplaincy in the city. Shortly afterwards, he began to 
stir up opposition among his congregation against the Bishop 
and even threatened to cite Hartmann before court. Persico 
wrote to Cardinal Fransoni about the whole affair and suggested 
that Father John be given an obedience to return to Mangalore. 
But the friar continued stirring up dissension among the people 
against the Bishop and his secretary, so that Hartmann in his 
Relatio to Cardinal Fransoni, said that either he would have to 
suspend Father John or expel him from the Vicariate and made 
it plain to the Cardinal that Father John would have to be given 
his obedience to return to his former mission as soon as possible.” 

By a decree, Cum in Generali Conventu, of February 16, 1854, 
the Sacred Congregation divided the Vicariate of Bombay into 
the Vicariate of the north with Bombay as the episcopal city, and 
the Vicariate of the south known as the Poona Vicariate. The 
former was entrusted to the Capuchins with Bishop Hartmann 


1Gloecklein, V, 41. 
*Archives of Allahabad, in Gloecklein, V, 295-297. 
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as Vicar Apostolic; the latter was given to the Jesuits with 
Bishop Hartmann as Administrator for the time being.® 

By a further decree of February 16, 1854, Cum S. Congrega- 
tioni, Persico was appointed titular Bishop of Grationople and 
Coadjutor to Bishop Hartmann. This dignity was conferred 
upon Persico on the instance of Bishop Hartmann who had pre- 
sented his name to the Sacred Congregation in 1852. Without 
doubt Persico’s excellent work in Rome and London had been an 
added reason for raising him to the episcopal dignity. 

Persico was consecrated bishop on Pentecost Sunday, June 4, 
1854. The consecrating bishop was Bishop Hartmann who wrote 
to Cardinal Fransoni on June 6, 1854: “The consecration of the 
Bishop of Gratianople last Sunday, was performed with great 
solemnity. . . . The final decision with regard to this mission 
[i. e., the division of Bombay] and the elevation of my secretary 
to the episcopate have made a rather pleasing impression on 
people and clergy alike.’® 

There were no assistant bishops for Persico’s consecration and 
in their stead Father Steins, S. J. and Father Thomas O. C., 
acted as assistants.® 

Bishop Persico was hardly consecrated two months when the 
Sacred Congregation, most probably on the suggestion of Bishop 
Hartmann, appointed him Visitator Apostolic of the Agra Vica- 
riate. 

The Vicar Apostolic of Agra, Bishop Carli, O. M. Cap., had 
returned to Rome in 1854. The Vicariate itself was in a sad 
state, as is evidenced by a letter of Bishop Hartmann to Cardinal 
Fransoni written on February 23, 1854: 

I have often told your Eminence of the deplorable state 
of the Agra mission. . . . For some time past I have been 
able to learn more about conditions in that mission, and I 
put the following before you, or rather, I shall tell you what 
I have heard concerning the mission. 


1. The missionaries on the whole are not fit for the mis- 
sions ; they are hardly here before they are sent as chaplains 


*Propaganda Archives, Registro delle Lettere, 1854. Vol. 445, 138, in 
Gloecklein, V, 41. 

*Ibid., 42. 

°Propaganda Archives, Indie Orientali, 1854. Scritture riferite. Vol. 
14, in Gloecklein, V, 249. 
"Ibid. 
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to military stations, without knowing anything of the lan- 
guage, customs, or manner of holding controversies. The 
result is that the Seraphic Order and religion itself are held 
in ill repute... . 

2. The missionaries themselves deplore the existing con- 
ditions, and, speaking generally, they seem to be well dis- 


posed. 
3. The French missionaries here and in Europe are com- 


plaining loudly. 

4. The Irish missionaries consider themselves better than 
the other missionaries and, it is said, the bishop favors them 
more than the others. 

5. The college at Agra is in a deplorable condition. . . . 

In my opinion, it would be well if the Prelate were allowed 
to return to Rome. . . .7 
Persico was only thirty-two years old at the time of his ap- 

pointment as Visitator and the task given him was one that an 
older man might well have feared. The diocese embraced an im- 
mense territory extending to Thibet, Cashmeer and Afghanis- 
tan. Prudence and tact were required and in these two require- 
ments Persico was not lacking, as his negotiations in Rome and 
London testify. It was a disagreeable task but the young bishop 
performed it with success. In another letter from Bishop Hart- 
mann, written on October 2, 1855, we learn that the mission was 
still in a deplorable condition, “whole congregations being with- 
out a priest, while others are entrusted to secular priests who ob- 
ject to the religious, especially the Italians, so much so that the 
mission would have been lost to us [the Capuchin Order] if the 
Bishop of Gratianople had not intervened.’ 

But if Persico saved Agra for the Order, at the same time, he 
incurred the enmity of many, even among his own fellow-religious. 
Why he should have incurred their enmity is not stated, but it is 
not surprising considering the delicacy of his mission. In a post- 
script to the letter cited above, Bishop Hartmann indicates that 
Persico was not loved any too highly by the missionaries in Bom- 
bay: “My Coadjutor will do less [i.e., than Hartmann himself], 
for a number have told me they could bear with me, but they 
would never remain under my Coadjutor (because he favors the 


"Archives of Allahabad, in Gloecklein, Il, 296. 
*Relatio de Statu Missionum Indicarum, Archives of Allahabad in Gloeck- 
lein, II, 299. 
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Jesuits).”® This last charge was certainly unfounded if we but 
recall the endeavors of Persico to save Agra for the Order. 

In the following year, 1855, the Sacred Congregation appointed 
Persico Administrator of the Vicariate and in 1856 Vicar Apos- 
tolic.?° 

The Vicariate Apostolic of Agra was formed from the mission 
of Thibet, which had been founded in 1704 and given to the Ca- 
puchins; these latter founded stations at Chandernagore, Patna, 
Nepal, and Lhassa. They were expelled from Thibet, but the 
King of Nepal received them though later he also expelled them. 
They continued their missionary labors in the Provinces of Bettiah 
and Patna. In 1784, by a decree of the Sacred Congregation, the 
northern part of the Vicariate Apostolic of the Great Mogul was 
given to the Capuchins thus creating the Thibet-Hindostan Pre- 
fecture Apostolic. The Prefecture became the Vicariate Apostolic 
of Hindostan in 1820, and in 1845 Patna was separated and formed 
into a separate Vicariate. The year following, the Vicariate of 
Lhassa was formed from the Hindostan mission and from this 
time on the Vicariate Apostolic of Hindostan became known as 
the Vicariate of Agra." 

The Vicariate was situated in Central India and, at Persico’s 
time, was the poorest and most difficult of all the missions in 
India. It embraced the present Archdioceses of Agra and Simla, 
and the Diocese of Ajmer together with the Punjab and Kashmir, 
including in its jurisdiction twelve kingdoms and more than 
30,000,000 inhabitants.” 

Persico took up his residence in Agra, then a city of 150,000 
inhabitants, of whom 2,000 were Catholics, as many Protestants, 
about 20,000 Mussulmen, and the rest pagans.1* Agra was known 
the world over for its Taj Mahal, the “Dream in Marble,” as 
well as for the Fort Akberabad with its massive walls of red sand 
stone. The cathedral was an imposing edifice designed by Father 
Bonaventure da Firenze and is still standing. It is dedicated to 


*Tbid., 301. 

Tl Mussaja (Rome), XI (1924), 101. 

“Terzorio, Clement da, O. M. Cap., Manuale Historicum Missionum Ordi- 
nis Minorum Capucinnorum (Isola del Liri, 1926), 153 ff. 
Annals of the Propagation, XVIII (1857), 342. 
“Ibid. 
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the Immaculate Conception and is said to be one of the most 
beautiful buildings in India. 

The Sisters of Jesus and Mary had charge of the convent school, 
St. Patrick’s orphanage for Europeans, and St. Joseph’s orphan- 
age for natives. It was during Persico’s time that the second 
wing of St. Patrick’s orphanage was added.™* 

Little did Persico think as he looked out over his vast Vicariate 
that within a year his entire Vicariate would be laid waste in blood 
and fire and that he himself would be locked up in the Agra fort 
watching in helplessness his orphanages, schools and churches 
going up in flames. 

Early in the year 1857, the first rumblings of the Sepoy revolt 
were heard in Agra. The forced annexation of Oude by the 
English and the superstitious rumors of the downfall of the English 
regime in India circulated by “holy men” and prophets, prepared 
the way for one of the most horrible pages in English colonial 
history. The first ripple of the revolt began at Barrackpore, six- 
teen miles from Calcutta. The new Enfield rifle which was being 
introduced into India at the time, required new cartridges, which 
in England were greased with the fat of beef or pork. The mili- 
tary authorities in India forgot that the fat of pigs was hateful to 
the Mohammedans, while the fat of cows was still more horrible 
in the eyes of the Hindus. The natives feared with all the fear of 
superstition, that the English were trying to destroy the caste and 
make them eat beef. The story ran up the Ganges past Agra to 
Meerut, spreading like wildfire, enkindling new fears the farther 
it spread. On May 3, 1857, there was an outbreak at Lucknow, 
which was put down. Within a week, the great military station of 
Meerut was ablaze. On May 9, eighty-five Sepoys who had re- 
fused to receive cartridges, were sentenced to imprisonment. The 
next day was Sunday. The Europeans noted nothing in the 
morning except the absence of native servants. At five o'clock, 
as the Europeans were preparing for church 

... there was an alarm of fire, followed by a volley of musk- 

etry, discordant yells, the clattering of cavalry, and the bugle 

sounding an alarm. The Sepoys had worked themselves up 


to a frenzy of excitement; the prisoners were released to- 
gether with a host of jail-birds. . . Inspired with a wild fear 


“711 Massaja, X (1923), XI (1924), “La Storica sede di Agra,” passim. 
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and fury, the Sepoys ran about murdering or wounding every 
European they met, and setting houses on fire, amid deafen- 
ing shouts and uproar. . . European officers were being butch- 
ered by the infuriated Sepoys. Gentlemen and ladies were 
fired at or sabred while hurrying back in a panic from the 
church. Flaming houses and crashing timbers were filling all 
hearts with terror, and the shades of evening were falling 
upon the general havoc and turmoil, when the Europeans 
reached the native lines and found that the Sepoys had gone, 
no one knew whither.”® 
The next day, the rebel Sepoys appeared before Delhi and Mon- 
day here was worse than Sunday at Meerut. Seeing that all was 
lost, Lieutenant Willoughby gave orders to blow up the maga- 
zine. With one tremendous upheaval the magazine was blown 
into the air with fifteen hundred rebels. But Delhi was in the 
hands of the Sepoys. Every European that could be found was 
murdered. Fifty Christians who had been captured and imprisoned 
were butchered in cold blood. It was here at Delhi that Bishop 
Persico lost the first of his all too few missionaries. In a Pastoral 
Letter written on November 15, 1857, Persico records the losses 
and tragedies that have occurred in the preceding months. Re- 
garding the tragedy at Delhi, he writes: 

Among the first victims, was our beloved brother in Christ, 
Father Zacharias, Missionary at Delhi. This holy priest dis- 
tinguished for Christian simplicity and Evangelical poverty 
was the first who had been deputed, after an interval of sixty 
years, to establish a permanent mission at Delhi. While ex- 
erting his best energies for the accomplishment of this object, 
he lived like a hermit of the olden times, in discomfort and 
privation. When the rebellion burst forth at Delhi, though 
warned by his servants of the danger, and advised to take 
refuge in the contiguous magazine, he refused, saying he would 
die in his church. There the mutineers found him kneeling, 
with his crucifix clasped firmly in his hands. In that posture 
he was slain. His death was that of a martyr. His blessed 
soul is now in glory.'® 

From Delhi, the revolt spread to Indor, Mhow and even to 

Bombay. From the very beginning of the outbreak, Persico had 
been kept in a state of constant alarm. But things remained com- 


™Wheeler, J. Talboys, India and the Frontier States of Afghanistan, Nipal 
and Burma (New York, 1901), III, 723, 724. 
“Archives of Agra, in Franciscan Annals of India (Agra), V, 256-262. 
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paratively quiet at Agra until in the beginning of July, 1857, the 
storm broke over them and the troops of the Maharaja of Gwalior 
swept down upon the city. 

Persico together with the children and nuns took refuge in the 
fort, the Sepoys arriving before the gates of the city on Sunday, 
July 5, 1857. The battle that ensued has been described by a priest 
of the Foreign Mission Seminary, Father Bernard, who was in 
the fort at the time: 


About 500 men, all that there were, went out against the 
Sepoys (native soldiers). The fight lasted nearly four hours; 
our troops, awfully diminished in numbers, were forced to re- 
treat after having 140 men killed or disabled. We were 
obliged to withdraw into the fort, where the enemy has not 
yet ventured to attack us. We are a vast number of us here. 
May heaven ward off the cholera from us—it is a terrible 
disease in this country. 

On the evening of the battle, the whole town was in flames ; 
all is destroyed. Those, who a few days since, were living in 
Oriental luxury, have literally nothing left.’* 


The scene that met the eyes of Bishop Persico the following 
morning was heart-rending. One day had laid in waste what had 
taken years of continuous toil to build up. According to Persico’s 
own words, the loss was incalculable : 


The Churches and Institutions which cost our predecessors 
so much anxiety, toil and labor for nearly half a century were 
demolished in a night. The Cathedral, Bishop’s house, Con- 
vent, College, Male and Female Orphanages, the Chapel and 
Priest’s house, in the Military Cantonments, were pillaged, 
shattered, and fired ; even the Sacred Vestments and the whole 
of the Church ornaments and furniture were carried off, or 
destroyed. We had used our best efforts with the authorities 
for the preservation of what was most costly or valuable, 
but our applications for this purpose were unsuccessful. It 
was heart-rending to look over the ramparts at the ruin that 
was going on; even strangers to our Religion could not wit- 
ness the spectacle with dry eyes.'® 


On July 16, 1857 an attempt was made to despatch mail to 
Europe and it was at this time that Father Bernard wrote the letter 
cited above. He describes the situation at the time as follows: 


The state of things within the fort is becoming more and 


Annals of the Propagation, XVIII (1857), 344. 
Pastoral Letter, loco. cit., 258. 
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more alarming. Almost the whole of India is in a flame; 
the native troops have risen en masse; blood and destruction 
mark their footsteps everywhere. Several priests belonging 
to the Agra mission have fallen victims. 

We have been spared so far; but if we do not soon receive 
succor from European troops, I know not whether I may be 
able to write you another letter. We have lost all that we had, 
except the clothes we have on; the insurgents have destroyed 
everything. I have not even saved my breviary; the only re- 
ligious object I have saved are my oil-stocks, with the holy 
oils. 

The loss to the Agra mission is enormous .. . 

We are only a few days’ journey from the frontiers, but it 
is impossible for us to go on to Thibet, and, besides, our hope 
of success rested, under God, on the prestige which the British 
power enjoyed in the countries through which our route lay. 
And where is this prestige now? In fact, of all the British 
possessions hereabouts, the Company retains nothing but a 
few scattered forts wherein Europeans are beseiged by a 
victorious enemy... . It is a long time since I received a letter 
from you; perhaps they have been stopped at Calcutta, as for 
two months we have been completely cut off from the rest of 
India. 


Shut up in the fort in the midst of a decimated garrison, and 
surrounded by European families who were in despair of ever 
being rescued, and who were threatened with famine, the enemy 
and the dreaded cholera, Bishop Persico, received the news of the 
horrors committed at Lucknow, Sirdhana and Cawnpore. 

At Sirdhana, Father Felix, together with the nuns and children 
and the native Christians of the locality, according to Persico’s 
account, 


. were surrounded and assailed by an infuriated rabble. 
For several successive days, they suffered most intense anxi- 
ety, momentarily expecting a violent death without the re- 
motest prospect of rescue or escape. The courageous Priest 
had assembled his flock on the roof of the Church, and there, 
with the Blessed Sacrament in his hands, he poured into the 
hearts of all, words of comfort and consolation. The finger 
of God was there indeed. Contrary to human expectation, 
and when the scene all around was one of desolation and 
death, He rescued His servants from the hand of the infidel. 
A party of private gentlemen from Meerut, touched with com- 








*ZToco cit. 
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passion for their isolated position, bravely ventured out, 
and conveyed them in safety to the station on the sixth day 
of the revolt... 

While these events were filling our hearts with anguish, 
the news reached us that our Missionary at Ferozepore had 
been in the greatest danger of being massacred, and that our 
Chapel and Church furniture were entirely destroyed. This 
was followed by the sad intelligence of the imminent peril 
to which our Convent at Sialkote was exposed. On this 
occasion, the intervention of God’s Providence was mani- 
fest. The rebels actually entered the premises and over-ran 
the Convent, spreading dismay and terror among the inmates. 
The sacred virgins were more than once brought face to face 
with the miscreants; and were followed by the fiends with 
drawn swords from room to room. But the presence of mind, 
and undaunted courage of the Priest and the Lady Superioress, 
under God, preserved them unhurt in person, and free from 
violence and outrage. Priest, nuns and children escaped in 
a body into the open fields, where they wandered for some time 
under the scorching heat of the sun, till being met accidently 
by a Christian sowr, they were conducted to a neighbor- 
ing fort. On this occasion also, the Priest had the foresight 
to take with him the Blessed Sacrament; the mutineers asked 
what he carried in his hands; and on being replied to that “he 
carried his God,” they fell back with reverence and did not 
dare to profane the consecrated species, though cupidity 
might have urged them to seize the silver Pyx in which they 
were preserved. Truly God was there! and when we con- 
sider that the assailants were not villagers, but mutinous 
soldiers and that deeds of outrage and bloodshed were com- 
mitted that morning in Sialkote, the escape of defenceless 
nuns will be read with thankful admiration of God’s Provi- 
dence in their regard.”° 


The most appalling crime of the Indian Mutiny was committed 
at Cawnpore. On June 6, 1857, the city was attacked and every 
Christian that could be found was murdered. The garrison held 
out against the enemy until June 25, although starving and ham- 
pered by a multitude of helpless women and children. On that day, 
a woman brought a slip of paper from Nana Sahib promising to 
give a safe passage to Allahabad to all who were willing to lay 
down their arms. The only hope for the women and children was 
to accept the terms. Wheeler describes the scene that followed: 


Pastoral Letter, loco cit., 256, 257. 
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At early morning on the 27th of June, the garrison began 
to move from the intrenchment to the place of embarkation. 
The men marched on foot; the women and children were 
carried on elephants and bullock-carts, while the wounded 
were mostly conveyed in palanquins. Forty boats with 
thatched roofs, known as budgerows, were moored in shallow 
water at a little distance from the bank; and the crowd of 
fugitives were forced to wade through the river to the boats. 
By nine o'clock the whole four hundred and fifty were 
huddled on board, and the boats prepared to leave Cawnpore. 

Suddenly a bugle was sounded, and a murderous fire of 
grape shot and musketry was opened upon the wretched pas- 
sengers from both sides of the river. At the same time the 
thatching of many of the budgerows was found to be on 
fire, and the flames began to spread from boat to boat. Num- 
bers were murdered in the river, but at last the firing ceased. 
A few escaped down the river, but only four men survived to 
tell the story of the massacre. A mass of fugitives were 
dragged ashore; the women and children, to the number of 
a hundred and twenty-five were carried off and lodged in a 
house near the headquarters of the Nana. The men were 
ordered to immediate execution.”? 

In the meantime, Colonel Neill was pushing on from Calcutta, 
bent on the relief of Cawnpore. Cutting his way through the rebel 
forces, he finally reached the city with an exhausted army on July 
15, 1857. That same night, the Nana ordered the slaughter of all 
the prisoners, women and children. The victims were hacked to 
death with swords, bayonets, knives and axes. The next morning 
the bleeding remains of the dead and dying were dragged to a 
neighboring well and thrown in. Although the army overcame 
the rebels, the Nana had taken his revenge. Among those mur- 
dered at Cawnpore was the Rev. Joseph Rooney. Persico says 
of him: “He died in the faithful discharge of his duty, remaining 
to the last with the devoted Garrison.’’** 

A loss that Persico called “irreparable” was the murder at Luck- 
now of the oldest missionary, Father Adeodatus, the Vicar Gen- 
eral. According to Persico: 

This amiable and venerable priest had worked with suc- 


cess in this portion of Christ’s vineyard for upwards of forty 
years and was respected and beloved by his flock. The urban- 


20 p. cit., 735, 736. 
"Pastoral Letter, loco. cit., 257. 
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ity of his manners and extensive acquirements secured him the 
esteem of all, without exception; and Pagans called him their 
Father and Benefactor. But alas! Lucknow, too, has dis- 
tinguished itself for treachery and crime and has not spared 
this aged and pious priest. He was murdered in his own 
house. Our heart bleeds for this slaughtered fellow-laborer, 
and bemoans his loss as one that materially affects this mis- 
sion, for, he had been our Vicar General and good Coun- 
sellor.*3 

Europeans were not the only ones who felt the fury of the 
Sepoys. Many of the native Christians were likewise slaughtered. 
Speaking of them, Persico writes: “A large number, after experi- 
encing barbarous treatment, were murdered in cold blood in Delhi 
and Lucknow, though so far as regards them, political motives 
there were none, to urge on the guilty mutineers. About sixteen 
were massacred in Agra. "Tis a subject of consolation that there 
was no defection from the Faith, though these poor people were 
exposed to many temptations of perversion.** 

Delhi was captured in September, 1857, and this event marked 
the turning-point in the revolt. The news of the capture was 
greeted with rejoicing in the Agra fort. In a letter, dated Agra, 
September 27, to Mother Sainte-Therese, Superioress of the Sis- 
ters of Jesus and Mary, Mother Sainte-Thadee gives us an insight 
into the feelings that ran through the small band of Catholics, at 
the news of their deliverance : 

I write these lines within the sound of the guns that are 
fired in celebration of our deliverance. The capture of Delhi 
is now complete, and the news has just arrived at Agra. Such 
is my joy at this event, that my first impulse is to communi- 
cate it to you and to all our mothers, sisters, and friends in 
France. Upon this conquest depended the re-establishment 
of order in our province, already laid waste. The conquest 
of Lucknow still remains to be effected. The general who 
directed the English campaign in Persia, is stationed before 
this town. . . He must have now arrived at Lucknow with an 
army of twelve hundred men, to relieve that place, besieged 
ever since the commencement of the mutiny, by thirty thou- 
sand insurgents. The poor Europeans in this fortress are 
suffering every species of misery. ; 

But, my dear Rev. Mother, let me not sadden your heart 


*T bid. 
“Ibid. 
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with any more of these details, for we are expecting to return 
to our beloved retreat; and, even if we should find it a mass 
of ruins, we shall kiss its walls with extreme joy. But when 
shall we be able to do this? We cannot yet foretell, for the 
rebels are still in great numbers, and decided to renew their 
attack on the Europeans.*® 


The Europeans remained in the fort until December, 1857.7¢ 
A battle had been fought at Agra on October 10, 1857, and this 
saved those in the fort from the horrors of a siege although they 
had to suffer greatly. Persico tells us that: “Three Nuns, the 
Rector of St. Peter’s College, and a Lay-Brother have been hur- 
ried to a premature grave by disease; general debility and sick- 
ness have prostrated our Clergy, Nuns and Children.’’** 

But the revolt was practically over, and it was the duty of 
Persico to console his scattered and suffering flock, and this he 
did in his Pastoral Letter. After describing the terrible havoc 
wrought by the Mutiny, he continues: 


And now, beloved brethren, that the Rebellion seems to be 
coming to a close, must we not return to God thanks, warm 
and sincere, for having preserved us from so many dangers, 
and lift up our voice in praising his Holy name for ever and 
ever? Oh! our gratitude ought to be deep and lasting, the 
gratitude which will bring our lives into harmony with the 
maxims and spirit of the Gospel. Then shall the joyful prom- 
ises made to Jerusalem be fulfilled also in us. ‘Now I will 
not deal with the remnant of this people, according to the 
former days, saith the Lord of Hosts. But there shall be the 
seed of peace. The vine shall yield her fruit, and the earth 
shall give her increase, and the heavens shall give their dew; 
and I will cause the remnant of this people to possess all these 
things. And it shall come to pass, that as you were a curse 
among the Gentiles, O house of Judah and house of Israel, so 
will I save you, and you shall be a blessing: fear not, let your 
hand be strengthened. For thus saith the Lord of Hosts: as 
I purposed to afflict you when your fathers provoked me to 
wrath and I had no mercy, so turning again, I have though it 
in these days, to do good to the house of Judah and Jerusa- 
lem, fear not.” Zach. ch. 8th. 

We feel confident, Beloved Brethren, that the late calamity 
will be productive of much good. Look over the history of 


*Annals of the Propagation (London), XIX (1858), 47. 
11 Massaja, XI, 4. 
"Pastoral Letter, loco. cit., 258. 
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the Church, and say by what means has the Almighty, in every 
age, given to it those spiritual conquests over unbelieving na- 
tions, which mark the great epochs of its existence? Was it 
not in trouble, affliction, temporal suffering and persecution, 
that the Church has always prospered? Such was its lot in 
the first establishment, and such has it been ever since. When 
God designs to give to his Church a large accession of strength 
and members, he almost invariably prepares the way by some 
untoward circumstance, disturbance, calamity or social con- 
vulsion, thereby attracting the attention of mankind, and 
ensuring amidst defamation, outrage, and scorn, a multitude 
of attentive listeners, who went to witness the conflagration 
out of curiosity, and came away wiser men, illuminated by 
fire from heaven. 

Whatever temporary tribulation the Church may have to 
sustain, ultimate success and triumph are guaranteed her. 
The power of the earth, and the wisdom of the world, infi- 
delity, schism, heresy, have successively assailed her; but 
shattered by the shock, they have as successively disappeared 
from the stage, whilst she continues her beneficent career, un- 
changed and unchangeable, triumphant and fresh with the 
vigour of youth. Vividly has the Royal Prophet predicted of 
her, “often have they fought against me from my youth, 
but they could not prevail over me.” (Ps. 128) and Isaias: 
“No weapon that is forged against her, shall prosper, and every 
tongue that resisteth thee in judgment, thou shalt condemn. 
The children of them that afflict thee, shall come bowing down 
to thee, and all that slander thee, shall worship the steps of 
thy feet, and shall call the City of the Lord, the Sion of the 
Holy One of Israel !”—Is. 9, 14.78 


These words of Christian consolation show the soul of the man 
that wrote them. Persico must have read widely in the Sacred 
Scriptures, and the apt quotations from the Bible with which his 
Pastoral Letter is replete, justify us in concluding that he himself 
saw only the Hand of God in the calamities that befell his Vicar- 
iate. 

Since the Vicariate was in ruins, Persico’s first thought was to 
restore as soon as possible what was lost. He, therefore, made an 
appeal for contributions: 

If we have at all times asked of your Charity, we are under 


greater necessity of doing so now. We exhort all then, 
Clergy and Faithful, to come forward with renewed zeal and 


*Ibid., 260, 261. 
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generosity, to emulate the bright example of the Brethren, 
who have preceded us in the good work, and to demonstrate 
that the Catholics of India have lost nothing of the self- 
devoting energy, which distinguishes their countrymen at 
home. Strenuous exertions must be made to repair our heavy 
losses. Zeal and perseverance, however, on the part of the 
collectors, resolution and energy on that of the Clergy in or- 
ganizing and supporting them in the meritorious task will 
leave no room to doubt of ultimate success. The smallest 
contribution will be gratefully received. In some stations the 
collections will not be large ; they will, however, in the present 
time, when so many families and individuals have been ruined, 
speak trumpet-tongued for the piety of the donors. The mite 
of the widow of Sarepta was as acceptable in the eyes of God, 
as the rich presents and splendid gifts of the King of Israel. 

We say no more, Beloved Brethren; only we urge you by 
the love you bear to the Church of God, by the zeal you have 
always manifested for the faith delivered to the Saints, by 
the charity that burns within you, for the souls redeemed by 
the Blood of Jesus Christ, that you be instant in these good 
works, and be faithful to the Pastors who break to you the 
Bread of Life; and that you forget not our trials, our solici- 
tude, and our labors for you. If we love our Lord Jesus 
Christ, we shall love his Church and desire to share in her 
labors and sufferings; we shall find it sweet to deprive our- 
selves for her sake. We shall delight in the Lord and do 
good, and He will give us the petition of our hearts. We shall 
give to him, and He will repay us. We shall see the power of 
God exalted among his people, and the borders of his King- 
dom enlarged, and His reign extended over many souls that 
now in ignorance gainsay His truth. 

The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the charity of God 
and the communication of the Holy Ghost be with you all. 
Amen.”® 
Persico made another appeal for contributions on December 21, 

1857, from the fort of Agra. To it, he annexed the following esti- 
mated amount of damages suffered by his institutions in the city 
of Agra alone: 


I i i i it i a une einen ahh Mic Rs. 39,691 
ee a is i na kde gare a eek , Rs. 14,082 
ee Ee SD oie vic enseiweweseresewes Rs. 5,846 
ee oie bhncheateodsepeeue Rs. 3,320 
on i cidscekeueeweds cowsnces ce Rs. 7,944 


*Ibid., 261, 262. 
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ND Oe BI io nce ccacscbaesecdesaseues Rs. 2,700 
Be EE hdd 6040444600 CeeK sande bendadiad Rs. 700 
PD SNE oc in cGcensenneneeenecueues Rs. 6,276 
PN TU eccncvscsncnnenedesdsavecten Rs. 9,150 


Persico did not rest with making an appeal to the people of his 
Vicariate, but decided to go to Europe and beg alms for his wasted 
diocese. He started on his journey at the beginning of the year 
1858*! and went by boat down the Ganges to Calcutta instead of 
overland to Bombay. The boat on which he sailed from Calcutta 
suffered shipwreck off the coast of Ceylon and Persico only man- 
aged to save his life by swimming to shore.** He finally arrived 
in Rome some time in May, 1858. 

Bishop Hartmann was in Rome at the time endeavoring to iron 
out certain difficulties that had arisen between the Capuchins and 
Jesuits regarding the division of the Bombay Vicariate. In 1857, 
the two Vicariates formed from Bombay exchanged hands, the 
Capuchins taking Poona and the Jesuits, Bombay. But there were 
bitter feelings between the two Orders over the exchange mainly 
because of the demands of the Jesuits. 

Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide, had been awaiting Persico’s arrival in Rome in order to 
have his advice on the matter.** Persico’s opinion was that Poona 
should be given to the Jesuits. The Sacred Congregation was 
opposed to the withdrawal of the Capuchins from Poona, and it fell 
to Persico’s lot to convince Cardinal Barnabo and the General of 
the Capuchin Order, Father Salvator, that it was the only sane 
solution of the problem. Persico and Hartmann drew up a memo- 
randum for this purpose, in which they gave the reasons for re- 
linquishing the mission and sent it to the General Definitory; at 
the same time they sent a similar memorandum to Cardinal Bar- 
nabo.*4 The Sacred Congregation took the advice of the two 
bishops and on August 13, 1858, decided that Poona and Bombay 
should be given to the Jesuits.*® 

During this time, Persico and Hartmann again tried to reform 


“Archives of Agra, in Franciscan Annals of India, 262. 
“A ppolinare, of. cit., 110. 

®Gloecklein, II, 305, note. 

*Imhof-Jann, of. cit., 395. 

*Tbid., 400, 401. 

*Hull, op. cit., 480. 
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the Capuchin missions, especially those in India. Bishop Hart- 
mann wrote a memorandum, the first part of which was presented 
to the Sacred Congregation on May 24, the second part on May 
29, 1858.3® Persico merely advised Hartmann who composed the 
memorandum and presented it to the Congregation signed by him- 
self and Persico. 

The reform of the missions was to be effected by taking the 
missions out of the hands of the Procurator of the Order and en- 
trusting them to a special Superior of Missions; the discipline at 
the missionary College of St. Fidelis was to be stricter; and the 
custom of appointing coadjutors was to be abolished and in their 
stead vicars general were to be appointed. 

After due deliberation, Propaganda decided that the missions 
of the Capuchin Order should be put under the direction of a 
special Procurator and Bishop Hartmann himself was given this 
office. The missionary College was likewise taken care of by ap- 
pointing Hartmann rector of the College. Nothing was done in 
the matter of abolishing coadjutors.** 

Persico visited different countries in Europe in the interest of 
his Vicariate, begging and preaching. He translated a work of 
Manning and published it in Rome under the title Fondamenti 
delle Fede; in it he gave a short biography of Manning. He was 
also in Paris where he preached a number of sermons and pub- 
lished them under the title of Oraisons et Sermons (1858) .%8 

It is not known for certain when Persico returned to Agra, but 
it was probably about the end of the year 1858. He immediately 
began the work of reconstructing his Vicariate with the help of 
the alms he had gathered. 

The Indian Mutiny had been definitely brought to a close by the 
proclamation of her Majesty, Queen Victoria, in 1858, and the 
British West India Company was relieved of the government of 
India, which from now on was directly under the Crown. Fear 
was felt that the change in government might mean a change in 
the Government’s attitude towards the Church in India. The 
Sacred Congregation, therefore, commissioned Persieo to go to 
London to safeguard the concessions which he had obtained in 


*Imhof-Jann, op. cit., 404. 
"De Reformatione Missionum, Gloecklein, II, 304-316. 
*Appolinare, op. cit., 111. 
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1856. His mission to London was successful and Government con- 
firmed the rights which the Church in India had enjoyed under 
the Company.*® 

Little is known about Persico’s last two years in the Agra Vi- 
cariate except that in 1860 he founded the Agra Weekly Register, 
a newspaper that was discontinued later. 

Persico’s intense labors and long journies soon began to tell on 
his health and these together with the very unwholesome climate 
of India resulted in a complete breakdown so that he was forced 
to leave India in 1860 and return to Italy. His illness was such 
that he had to remain inactive for the next six years.*° 


*Tbid., 110. 

“Strangely enough, Miss N. T. Maguire in the American Catholic Histori- 
cal Researches, XI, 24, says that Persico was in the United States in 1861. 
He “visited Washington [Georgia] in 1861. His stay, though brief, yet left 
a lasting impression in all hea:ts of the courteous, elegant gentleman, the 
learned and distinguished prelate.” The only explanation for this state- 
ment is that 1861 should be 1871, when Persico was in Savannah, Georgia, 


as Bishop. 








CHAPTER VIII 


MISSIONARY AND BISHOP IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1866-1872) 


Having regained his health, Bishop Persico’s thoughts turned 
to the United States. He had consecrated his life to the missions, 
and since it was impossible for him to return to India, he applied 
to Bishop Lynch of Charleston, South Carolina, for service in his 
diocese, ‘‘as a simple missionary.’ 

Persico was given charge of the mission at Aiken, S. C., where 
he built the first church in that district.2 He also labored at 
Beaufort, but nothing has ever been printed thus far about any 


*The reason for Persico’s coming to the United States is still shrouded in 
mystery. The brief life of Persico given in J] Massaja (XI), 101, states 
that: “Nel 1866 fu mandato dalla Sede Apostolica Delegato negli Stati Uniti 
di America.” The Analecta claims that Persico came to America, “ibique 
duobus annis, D.D. Patritii Lynch, episcopi Carolopolitani a diocoesi absen- 
tis, vices supplevit.” XVII (1901), 91. Appolinare a Valentia merely says: 
“Anno 1866, a Sede Apostolica ad Septentrionalem Americam missus est.” 
Op. cit., 110. The strongest reason for believing that Persico may have 
been sent on a diplomatic mission is a letter of Bishop McQuaid in which 
he says: “I am inclined to think that Persico will be here again as Delegate, 
etc.” Zwierlein, F. J., Life and Letters of Bishop McQuaid (Louvain, 1926), 
II, 290. Shane Leslie in his Henry Edward Manning (London, 1921), 420, 
says that Persico “served the Holy See in South Carolina, etc.” 

The present writer asked Father Henry F. Wolfe, Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese of Charleston, with regard to Persico’s mission to America, and re- 
ceived the following letter in reply: 

Our archives do not reveal the fact that Bishop Persico was ever admin- 
istrator of this diocese. In fact, Bishop Lynch returned from his diplomatic 
mission to Europe in February, 1866. Why should he have appointed an 
administrator ? 

Bishop Persico applied to Bishop Lynch for service in this diocese from 
Naples, August 4, 1867, as a simple missionary. Upon his arrival in Charles- 
ton his wish was gratified. He built the first church in Aiken, S. C., in 1868. 
He asked permission to join his Capuchin brethren, Fathers Lewis and 
Patrick at Beaufort saying: “I myself would feel very happy to work with 
the said Fathers for the greater glory of God and the good of the Colored 
People.” But he, like his brethren, ultimately abandoned this work. The 
Baptismal Register at Beaufort records the baptisms he performed. 

As you know, he was transferred to the See of Savannah, March 20, 1870. 
Two years later he requested Bishop Lynch to inform the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda of the precarious state of his health and “consequently 
of the physical impossibility he was under to hold a diocese,” adding, “I 
assure you in God’s name, that my health has become worse, and I am unfit 
for anything.” Bishop Lynch wrote to Cardinal Barnabo for him. 

20’Connell, J. J., Catholicity in the Carolinas and Georgia (New York, 
1879), 237. 
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other specific work done by him during these years in the Charles- 
ton Diocese. In 1869, Persico attended the Tenth Provincial 
Council of Baltimore from April 24 to May 2, and the Council ac- 
corded him a decisive vote, although Bishop Lynch was also pres- 
ent. During this Council, it was decided to petition the Holy See 
for the erection of an episcopal see at St. Augustine, Florida. 
The Holy See erected the diocese of St. Augustine, and Bishop 
Verot of Savannah, Georgia, became the first bishop.* 

In 1869, Persico left Charleston for Rome to attend the Vatican 
Council which opened on December 8, of that year. During his 
stay in Rome, Persico was informed that he was to take charge 
of the vacant See of Savannah. He received the appointment 
on March 20, 1870.6 Before his departure, Persico spoke to the 
General of the Capuchin Order, Father Nicholaus a Sancto Joanne, 
about introducing the Capuchins into his diocese. On July 20, 
1870, he received permission to take a number of Capuchins with 
him to Savannah,’ and at the same time was asked by the General 
of the Order to conduct the canonical visitation of the Capuchin 
Comissariate of St. Joseph in Wisconsin.® 

Before coming to the United States, Persico visited England 
where he requested three friars, Dominic Cocchia of Cesinale, 
Patrick of Ossory, who had labored in Agra under Persico for 
two years, and Aloysius of Scurcola, to accompany him to Sa- 
vannah. Father Emidius, Commissary of the English Province, 
opposed Father Dominic’s departure from England, but the op- 
position was useless.°® 

In September, 1871, Persico made the visitation of the Com- 
missariate of St. Joseph in Wisconsin and New York. On Sep- 
tember of the same year, he was at the Holy Cross Monastery, 
Mt. Calvary, Wisconsin. He was well pleased with what he 


*Acta et Decreta, Coll. Lacensis, 111, 578, in Jeron, op. cit., 327. Bishop 
Corrigan in his short life of Persico in the Catholic Historical Review, I, 
377, denies that Persico attended the Council of Baltimore. Corrigan, evi- 
dently, refers to the Second Plenary Council of 1866. 

“Jeron, op. cit., 327. 

*Alencon, op. cit., 92, note. 

*Bullarium, X (1884), 720. 

*Analecta, XVII (1902), 91. 

*Jeron, op. cit., 327. 

*Analecta, loco cit., 92. 

“Diary of Father Fidelis, O. M. Cap., Mt. Calvary, Wisconsin. 
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saw of these friars and their life, and in his letter to Rome highly 
commended the work and progress of the Commissariate. At the 
same time the Capuchin Visitator was not unmindful of his own 
diocese, and the Account Book at Holy Cross Monastery contains 
the following entry: “September 24, 1871, $45.00 to Right Rev. 
Persico of Savannah.” During his stay at the monastery, he 
gave his approval to a small pamphlet entitled, Der Kreuzzug der 
Unschuldigen, written by the Capuchin, Father Francis Haas. 
Persico also visited the other three establishments of the Com- 
missariate, St. Francis in Milwaukee, Our Lady of Sorrows and 
St. John Baptist in New York. At the Church of St. John Bap- 
tist he consecrated the three altars on June 22, 1872.1 

Regarding Persico’s work in Savannah, O’Connell writes the 
following : 

His first care was to take measures for the erection of a 
new cathedral, but although he inaugurated the work, he had 
to resign in 1872 on account of ill health. His brief admin- 
istration is memorable for several good works inaugurated for 
the interest of religion, which would have matured if his 
health had continued. But enough was done to exhibit his 
enlightened zeal and perpetuate his memory as a high-minded 
ecclesiastic, generous and self-sacrificing in the cause of re- 
ligion.?* 

On May 7, 1872, Persico solemnly consecrated his entire di- 
ocese to the Sacred Heart.1* According to O’Connell, who gives 
a pen picture of him: 

Persico was of the medium height, with prominent features, 
very long nose, and stout figure. In his knees he favored the 
celebrated ex-Bishop of Autun. In manners he was plain, 
humble, and unaffected as a child. He loved his clergy and 
never sought any other society. He was learned, eloquent, 
and devout." 

Besides these few meagre references to his work in Savannah, 
nothing has ever been written about Persico’s activity as bishop 
in the United States. The establishment of the Capuchins in Geor- 
gia was not attempted, and the three friars whom Persico had 


“Jeron, op. cit., 328. 

"Op. cit., 550. 

Jeron, op. cit., 328, Catholic Directory, 1873. 
“Op. cit., 550. 
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brought with him returned to Europe after distinguishing them- 
selves for zealous work in hospitals and prisons.’® 

About this time, Persico’s health began to fail, and he wrote to 
the Sacred Congregation asking to be relieved of all work. With 
the consent of the Congregation he returned to Italy in 1873.26 


*Jeron, op. cit., 328. 
*Appolinare, op. cit., 110. 











CHAPTER IX 


DipLoMaATic Missions AND Last YEARS 
(1874-1895) 


The diplomatic ability with which Persico served the Vicars 
Apostolic of India and the Holy See in Rome and London, was 
not forgotten. On June 20, 1874, he was made titular Bishop of 
Bolina (Bolinensis), and sent on a diplomatic mission to Canada. 
The purpose of this mission is not known. It is merely stated 
that Persico was sent to settle grave matters pertaining to the 
Church in Canada.* 

In 1877, Persico was sent to India to settle the Syro-Chaldean 
Schism in Malabar and to prepare the way for the establishment 
of the hierarchy in India. He arrived in India, on February 2, 
1877, and after visiting Mangalore, Trichnopoly and Madras, re- 
turned to Europe on March 26, of the same year.* The mission 
resulted in the settlement of the schism in Malabar. Nine years 
later, the hierarchy of India was established by the Concordat be- 
tween the Holy See and Portugal, and the Apostolic Letter, Hu- 
manae Salutis, of Leo XIII, September 1, 1886.8 

In 1878, Persico was made a consultor of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion de Propaganda Fide. The following year on March 26, he 
became Bishop of the United Dioceses of Acquino, Pontecorvo, 
and Sora. In 1880, the Holy See appointed Persico Visitator 
Apostolic of the Chinese College in Naples and, at the same time, 
judge in certain matters pertaining to the Greek Church in the 
same city. The Sacred Congregation praised him very highly 
for the way in which he performed these two offices.* 

In 1883, there were rumors among American hierarchical circles 
that Rome was about to send a Delegate to America. There were 
difficulties between some of the bishops and their clergy and other 
troubles among the laity. Moreover, a number of important de- 
crees promulgated by Rome for this country had not been worked 


14nalecta, XII, 31; Bullarium, X, 720. 
*11 Massaja, XI, 101. 

*Launey, op. cit., IV, 376. 

“Appolinare of, cit., 110. 
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into local legislation. A council was deemed advisable. At first 
it was rumored that a cardinal of English nationality would be 
sent as “Agent” from Rome. Bishop McQuaid judged such an 
appointment as most inopportune because at the time Irish feeling 
ran high in the country. He was also opposed to the appointment 
of a Roman agent to the American Church. His main fear seemed 
to have been that the “agent” would learn too much about condi- 
tions in the American Church. Speaking of Cardinal Howard, 
he wrote: “He is a gentleman and would do no eavesdropping 
work, nor would he have a kitchen cabinet.” He did fear, how- 
ever, that Persico, if sent, would have his “kitchen cabinet.” In 
a letter to Archbishop Corrigan, May 23, 1883, he wrote: “I am 
inclined to think that Persico will be here again as Delegate, etc. 
If he were not such a born schemer, he would do well until he fled 
from the field of battle with a broken heart. He has a very large 
and open ear. It will be very perilous to send us an Italian now, 
as our Celtic friends are disposed to cry down an Italian Church 
and rule.’> Bishop Persico, however, did not come to America. 

After ruling the Diocese of Aquino-Pontecorvo-Sora for nine 
years, Persico resigned. In acknowledgment of his labors, Leo 
XIII raised him to the dignity of titular Archbishop of Damietta, 
in March, 1887,° and appointed him consultor of the Congrega- 
tion for Oriental Affairs." 

Shortly after he had received the pallium, Persico was en- 
trusted with the most important and delicate of all his diplomatic 
missions, namely, that of papal envoy to Ireland. 

To protect themselves against the inhuman practices of English 
landlords, the Irish tenants had devised what is known as the 
Plan of Campaign. The tenant was to offer the landlord a reason- 
able rent, and if this was refused, he was to bank his money and 
with the help of other tenants fight the landlord. The Plan of 
Campaign was condemned by England as an “unlawful and crim- 
inal conspiracy.”® Another means for attaining a reform in the 
Irish land code was boycotting, as it was called from its first im- 


portant victim, Captain Boycott. This method was used against 


*Zwierlein, op. cit., II, 290. 
*Analecta, III (1887), 190. 
"Ibid., XI (1895), 314. 

*Zwierlein, op. cit., II, 390. 
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landlords who refused to accept the reduced rents, and against 
tenants who paid the high rents or occupied lands from which 
others had been evicted. Any of these was to be put into a “kind 
of moral Coventry, by isolating him from his kind, as if he were 
a leper of old.’”® Persico’s task was to inquire into the moral 
aspect of these practices. 

As soon as the news arrived that a papal envoy was being sent, 
certain sensational newspapers began spreading false reports about 
the Mission. The Dublin Evening Mail, June 27, 1887, published 
the following alleged dispatch from Rome. 

In consequence of the representation made by Cardinal Man- 
ning and Archbishop Walsh of Dublin, upon the expediency 
of the intervention of the Vatican in Irish political affairs 
at the present moment, and the bad impression it would pro- 
duce, the Pope today ordered the suspension of the mission 
to Ireland with which Mgr. Persico and Father Gualdi were 
to have been intrusted.!° 
Cardinal Manning was alarmed at the possible effect the Mis- 

sion might have in Ireland, but he indignantly repudiated the 
charge that he wanted the Mission revoked. 

Purcell in his Life of Cardinal Manning, describes the manner 
in which the people received the news of the Mission: 

The Home Rule agitators were inflaming by their wild har- 
rangues the hearts of the excited peasantry. The dictum of 
O’Connell was repeated—‘‘We take our theology from Rome, 
but our politics we prefer of home manufacture.” 

It was asked by the professional agitators at public meet- 
ings at which priests acted as chairmen, “What can a ‘foreign 
potentate’ know of Irish politics? How can an Italian de- 
legate pretend even to understand boycotting and the Plan 
of Campaign? We don’t want ‘foreign intervention.’ Our 
bishops understand Ireland and its wants; Rome does not. 
We will follow and obey only our bishops.”** 

Nevertheless, the papal envoy was not recalled, for on July 8, 
1887, Dr. Walsh reported: “The Mission has arrived.”!* 

The first impression made by Persico on his arrival in Ireland ac- 
cording to Wilfrid Scawen Blunt’s My Diaries, was that of “a 


*Ibid., 237. 

“I bid., 408. 

“Life of Cardinal Manning (London, 1896), 622. 

“Leslie, Shane, Henry Edward Manning (London, 1921), 421. 
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worthy old Capuchin, a diplomatist of the silent, sleepy school, with 
an enormous nose.” According to Father Healy, he had “the eye 
of a courting hawk.’’!% 

Persico immediately began that bewildering series of interviews 
and experiences which convinced him of the justice of the Irish 
cause. According to Leslie: 


He stayed with bishops and with landlords. Manning ad- 
vised him to pay a visit to the Viceroy, as well as to invite 
the four Archbishops to consultation. He solemnly collected 
the affirmations and contradictions that make up all Irish re- 
ports. As he and [Archbishop] Croke kissed one another at 
the railway-station at Cashel, the voice of the laity was heard 
to remark in the crowd that it would be hard “to say which was 
the greatest skamer!”’ * * * A veil of mystery shrouded 
his intentions and even his locality." 


Persico, himself, described his visits in Ireland five years later 
as follows: 


In every city I came to, I spent the entire week in holding 
short conferences every morning. At the same time, I an- 
nounced in the papers, that on every afternoon until late at 
night, I would grant audiences to anyone, regardless of his re- 
ligious faith, station in life or political adherence. Persons of 
every station of life came, factory girls, workingmen, officers, 
members of Parliament, State officials, merchants, manufac- 
turers, tenants and landlords, Parnellists, Orangemen, Cath- 
olics, Protestants, members of the Land League, etc. I listened 
to their complaints and opinions often until far into the night 
and dictated their statements to my secretary. When we had 
finished with one city, the same work began in another, until 
we had toured whole Ireland.'® 


On the occasion of his visit to Tipperary, Persico assured the 
people of the character of his Mission. He told the crowd that 
had come out in his honor : 


The Pope loves Ireland ; he knows all the sufferings she has 
gone through, and feels the deepest sympathy for her people. 
He has sent me to tell you of his love and sympathy and, more- 
over, that he intends to do some great and real good for Ire- 
land. Whenever His Holiness raises his voice, the potentates 
of earth listen with reverence, for he speaks nothing but in 


"I bid., 420. 
“Ibid., 422. 
*Imhof-Jann, op. cit., 426. 
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truth and justice. He will do all that lies in the power and 
province of a Pope for the welfare and prosperity of Ireland. 
This is why I come amongst you, and I know you appreciate 
Pope Leo’s goodness, and that you will receive with the char- 
acteristic faith and gratitude of the Irish race, the blessing 
which I give you in the name of His Holiness.'® 


On October 25, 1887, Cardinal Manning wrote the following in- 
teresting account of Persico’s mysterious way of traveling: 


Reuter tells me that Mgr. Persico is in Rome. But that is 
a reason for believing he is still in Dublin. Still I would like 
to know whether he is on the Tiber or the Liffey.** 


Sometime in October, Persico sent the Reverend Abbate Gualdi, 
who had accompanied him on his Mission, to Rome with a report 
on the addresses he had received during his progress through Ire- 
land. The Osservatore Romano managed to interview Gualdi and 
these were the principal points which, in his opinion, were worthy 
of consideration : 


1. That the addresses, of which there are a great number, 
after thanking the Pope for sending to Ireland so estimable 
a prelate as Mgr. Persico, express fidelity to the Holy See and 
boundless confidence in His Holiness. 2. That there does 
exist in Ireland an agitation based, not only on the memory 
of ancient wrongs inflicted by England, but also upon serious 
present necessities demanding attention. 3. That the pres- 
ence of Mgr. Persico has contributed to keeping the country 
more tranquil. 4. That there is every ground to hope that by 
attentive study of the existing grave situation a means will 
be found of settling the differences between land-owners and 
tenant, the more so because the Irish people are very far from 
desiring separation from England. 5. That confidence in the 
Pope is shared alike by the Catholics, who carry it to an enthu- 
siastic degree, and by the Protestants who displayed profound 
respect for Mgr. Persico on all occasions.'® 


Persico seems to have listened with respect to the suggestions 
of Cardinal Manning, who impressed upon him that Ireland must 
be governed through the Bishops and not over their heads. This 
plan was suggested to Persico by Manning for the consideration of 
the Holy See: 


*Zwierlein, op. cit., II, 410. 
“Leslie, op. cit., 422. 
*Zwierlein, op. cit., 410. 
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The Irish Bishops were to be called to Rome in batches of 
three or four, and after having been thoroughly enlightened 
as to the views of the Holy See in regard to the practices and 
principles of boycotting and the Plan of Campaign, were to be 
sent back to Ireland with precise instructions to act in obedi- 
ence to the canons of public morality as taught by the Church. 
When the whole Episcopate had undergone such a process of 
enlightenment, they were, as if, ex motu proprio, to issue a 
joint pastoral to the priests and people of Ireland, explaining 
what was morally amiss in boycotting and the Plan of Cam- 
paign. ... There is one power in Ireland that can govern 
the Irish people, that is the Irish Bishops, and there is one 
power on earth that can govern the Irish Bishops, and that is 
the Pope. But this must be with, by, and through the Episco- 
pate, and not from outside.'® 
Manning also cautioned Persico not to mention anything in his 
Report that might lessen the confidence of the Holy See in Arch- 
bishop Walsh. If such a thing should happen and especially if 
the Holy See would issue a Papal Rescript over the heads of the 
Irish Episcopate, Manning declared he knew not what would hap- 
pen. The Report was to discourage the appointment of a Papal 
Nuncio to the Court of St. James, since this would serve only to 
stir up mistrust in Ireland.*° 

Persico wrote to Manning on December 21, 1887, from the Ca- 
puchin Convent in Cork: 

Your Eminence understands the Irish question thoroughly ; 

I wish others in Rome understood it as Your Eminence does. 

As far as I am concerned, I shall not fail to make a proper 

exposé of things.” 

With regard to appointing a Papal Nuncio to the Court of St. 
James, Persico wrote as follows to Manning on January 6, 1888: 

It is a great pity that English Catholics do not understand 
all this! I am sure that His Holiness understands it well, but I 
share your fears that those about him may harass him with the 
fickle and vain glory that would accrue to the Holy See by hav- 
ing an accredited representative from England also. I may 
assure Your Eminence, of course, in a most confidential way, 


that even in my humble position, I do not fail to represent my 
views to the Holy See. Above all, I have informed the Secre- 


“Purcell, op. cit., I, 623. 
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tary of State of the way in which such a thing would be felt 
in Ireland.” 


On January 21, 1888, Persico again wrote to Manning with re- 


. gard to the suggestions he had made to the Holy See on the Irish 





Question : 


I am happy to let Your Eminence know that my superiors 
have received favorably my poor suggestions, and seem to 
agree with the expediency of the relative proposals. For the 
present they cannot give much attention to the Irish affairs, 
but will decide on the mode of treating them the moment 
they are free from the present celebrations. I know that Your 
Eminence will be pleased to hear this, so I have hastened to 
confide said news to Your Eminence. At the same time I am 
most anxious that certain disciplinary points should be settled 
properly for the good of religion and the dignity of the priest- 
hood. Of course, I always mean that whatever is to be done 
must be done with and through the Bishops. It is absolutely 
necessary that the Bishops of Ireland should be thoroughly 
persuaded of the necessity of introducing those things, so that 
by their acceptance the observance may be secured. My love 
for Ireland and the sacred duty attached to my present mis- 
sion makes me doubly anxious on this subject.** 


In an audience of Leo XIII given to three hundred Irish pil- 
grims on February 1, 1888, the Holy Father told them that he 
had shown his love toward Ireland: 

In sending our Venerable Brother, the Archbishop of Da- 
mietta, with certain instructions bearing upon the present state 
of affairs that we may be aided by his report in ascertain- 
ing the actual conditions of things, and the steps that in your 
interest it may be desirable to take.™* 


Archbishop Walsh was in Rome at the time, engaged in the in- 


terests of Ireland. He insisted that the essential basis of a settle- 


ment of the Irish question must consist in Home Rule and a 
thorough reform of the Land System. 
Persico was of the opinion that nothing should be done by the 
Holy See before consulting the Irish Hierarchy. He wrote to 
Cardinal Manning to this effect on February 9, 1888: _ 


When I wrote last I had received letters from Rome, where- 
*Leslie, op. cit., 423. 
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from I could gather that they had accepted my proposals and 
also my views. I have not heard anything since, and the re- 
turn to Ireland of the Archbishop of Tuam [McHale] and 
other Bishops that had gone to Rome makes me believe that no 
meeting of Bishops is to take place in Rome. This makes me 
very uneasy, as in my humble opinion, if anything was to be 
done, it could only be done in that way. It is only by discuss- 
ing quietly and coming to certain decisions that some practical 
result may be obtained. I may assure Your Eminence that on 
my part I have done my duty in exposing things and giving 
my humble opinion. If they deem proper to adopt other ways 
and to act otherwise I shall have no remorse whatever.” 

On February 12, 1888, Persico wrote to Manning in the same 

strain : 
I am entirely of Your Eminence’s opinion that the people 
of Ireland have had no defenders but the priests, and I firmly 
believe that the clergy in Ireland must be the guides and the 
protectors of the people. It would be an evil day for Ireland 
to separate the clergy from the people. I have shown this im- 
portant fact in my reports to Rome.*® 
The Holy See, in fact, did consult the Irish Hierarchy in the 
persons of Walsh and McHale. Leo XIII, as Walsh reported 
to Manning in a letter of April 4, 1888, showed a marvelous un- 
derstanding of the Irish Question. ‘One would think,” he wrote, 
“that outside the shores of Ireland there was nothing in the world 
that he took the smallest interest in.” At the end of the audience, 
the Pope instructed them to draw up a relatio on the whole Land 
Question.?7 

In the meantime, Persico was being forgotten in Ireland. His 
reports had not even reached Rome. But, Rome was only biding 
its time. It was while Walsh was drawing up his report at the 
request of the Pope, that the decree condemning the Plan of Cam- 
paign and boycotting issued from the Vatican. The decree was 
dated April 20, 1888.78 

The condemnation came like a bolt from the Italian blue to 
Persico and to the Irish Hierarchy. Persico, as a matter of course, 
was blamed for everything. He was the papal envoy, and it was 


*Leslie, op. cit., 424. 
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only natural that whatever decision the Holy See made, would be 
based on Persico’s reports. The laity was so incensed against 
him that he had to leave the Capuchin monastery at Pontypool 
where he was staying, and retire to the Carthusians at Parminis- 
ter.2® That he had nothing whatever to do with the condemnation 
of the Plan of Campaign is evident from his letter to Manning, 
on March 3, 1888: 

If the Holy Father had waited another week, when my in- 
formation would have been in his hands, the decree could not 
have been issued in present form. But then I should have 
felt some responsibility in the matter. As things stand I am 
quite clear.*° 
In another letter to the same Cardinal written May 9, 1888, he 

protested against the accusation that he had caused the decree to 
be issued : 

You are a Cardinal of the Holy Church, and one I deeply 
esteem and respect; hence I feel that I can speak as I would 
before the Holy Church and before God Himself. Now, it is 
known to Your Eminence that I did not expect at all the said 
Decree, and that I was never more surprised in my life as when 
I received the circular.*! 

Manning, himself, wrote on May 11, 1888, that it was his opin- 
ion “that Monsignor Persico had had no part in this late event. 
I do not say this lightly.’’*? 

Persico’s Mission to Ireland had failed. There was nothing to 
do but to return to Rome convinced that those who wish well to 
Ireland must expect to be sacrificed. However, despite his de- 
feat in Irish affairs, he was rewarded by the Pope by being ap- 
pointed Vicar of the Vatican Basilica, on November 14, 1888.%* 
Two years later he was made a consultor of the Congregation of 
the Inquisition and later in the same year, Leo XIII appointed 
him Secretary of the Congregation for Oriental Affairs. Shortly 
afterwards, in 1891, the Pope made him Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide.** 


*Tbid., 428. 
*Zwierlein, op. cit., 416. 
"Leslie, op. cit., 428. 
"Ibid. 
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But still higher honors were in store for Persico. Leo XIII de- 
cided to reward his many services to the Holy See by raising him 
to the diginity of the cardinalate. Therefore, on January 16, 
1893, the year marking the fiftieth anniversary of his consecration 
to the episcopate, Leo XIII made the following announcement in 
Consistory : 


VENERABLE BRETHREN: Divine Providence, the Preserver of 
life and Moderator of human events, has deigned to dispose 
that, after having five years ago, amid the warmest testimonies 
of public interest, celebrated the anniversary of our priest- 
hood, we might live to see the fiftieth year elapse since our 
consecration as bishop. Our soul is fully imbued with the 
grandeur of this favor; and accordingly we have been led to 
speak to your illustrious assembly of the goodness of God, the 
Saviour, in granting to us health during so long a continuance 
of mortal life. These personal blessings bestowed on us give 
so much the more joy to our heart as they furnish an oppor- 
tunity of salvation to a large number. The world, indeed, is 
moved at the sight of so great a favor on the part of God in 
prolonging the life of His Vicar; it turns its attention with 
more respect and affection towards the Apostolic See and sees 
there a pledge of the intervention of Jesus Christ in favor of 
His representative. Whence it follows that this fact, of a pri- 
vate and not very important character, through the will of God 
becomes an encouragement to religion and to the faith, which | 
is certainly of a rare opportuneness if we consider the present | 
condition of the times, since amid so many enemies em- 
bittered against the faith and Christian institutions, people 
strive incessantly and especially to make the Roman Pontiff 
odious and an object of suspicion to the masses, and, by draw- 
ing them away with pernicious errors, to detach them wholly 
from the Church. We therefore raise our eyes towards 
heaven and find in this thought of the wisdom and goodness 
of God a consolation for our sorrows; joy descends into our 
heart and we feel our soul ready to combat and suffer as much 
as He pleases. 

We intend, Venerable Brethren, to add to your august Col- 
lege by creating as Cardinals, certain distinguished men, noted 
for their faith, who have served the Holy See with diligence 
and integrity, either as bishops, or as legates, or in carrying out 
civil duties. These are . . . Ignatius Persico, titular Arch- 
bishop of Damietta, Secretary of the Sacred Council for the 
propagation of the Christian faith.* 





*Analecta, 1X (1893), 33, 34. 
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As Cardinal Priest, Persico was assigned to the following Con- 
gregations: Congregation de Propaganda Fide, Congregation of 
the Index, Congregation of the Seminaries and Universities and the 
Congregation of the Basilica of St. Peter. The Pope also ap- 
pointed him Prefect of the Sacred Congregation on Indulgences 
and Relics, and Protector of the Sisters of the Third Order of 
Calais.*¢ 

With all these honors, Persico remained always the humble and 
unassuming friar. He was especially known for love and loyalty 
to the Capuchin Order whose interests he faithfully sought to 
promote. While little has appeared in print respecting his life 
as Cardinal of the Church, it is only natural to expect that much 
relating to those three eventful years will be found in the Archives 
of Propaganda. 

Towards the end of 1895, the Cardinal having been ill for 
some time, became paralyzed. Realizing that the end was near, he 
received the Last Sacraments. On December 7, 1895, the eve 
of the Immaculate Conception, he ended his busy life at the 
age of seventy-two.*? The news of his death was carried in all 
the leading Catholic papers of the day. “English history,” said 
the Weekly Register of December 14, 1895, “will always have a 
paragraph for Cardinal Persico, by whose death the Holy See loses 
a diplomatic agent and the Capuchin Order an exemplary friar.’’* 


*Ibid., XII, 31. 
"Analecta, XII (1896), 31. 
*Jeron, op. cit., 326. 











APPENDIX 


The printed works of Cardinal Persico may be divided into: 
Newspaper Publications, Books, and Pastoral Letters. The list 


given below is taken from Appolinare a Valencia’s Bibliotheca, 
110, 111. 


1. NEWSPAPER PUBLICATIONS: 


a) Persico was the first editor of the Bombay Examiner from the year 
1850 until 1853. 

b) When on his tour of Europe in 1858, Persico published a letter in 
French in La Gazette de Lyon in which he begged for alms for his 
Vicariate. The letter is dated July 13, 1858. 

c) As Vicar Apostolic of Agra, Persico founded the Agra Weekly 
Register in 1860. 

d) During his years in the United States, Persico visited different cities 
where he preached many sermons, especially on temperance. Many 
of these sermons were printed in the newspapers of the time. 


2. Books: 


a) Persico published the following book during his mission to Rome 
in 1853 as Commissary of the Vicars Apostolic of India: Memoria 
sullo scisma Indo-Portoghese se che si presenta al pubblico da un 
Missionario delle Indie Orientali (Italy, 1853). It is a book of 156 
pages of which the first ninety-one are text, the rest documents. 

b) Notes on the Present Position of Catholics in India, Being the 
Matter of Petition Presented to the House of Commons and the 
Court of Directors of the Honourable Society of West Indies, on 
June 24, by Rev. William Strickland, Rev. Ignatius Persico, Com- 
missaries of the Vicars Apostolic of India. 

c) In 1858, Persico translated a work of Manning and published it 
under the title, Fondamenti delle fede (Rome, 1858). The book 
contains four sermons of Manning which the Cardinal had preached 
in South London. On page V, sgq., Persico has a preface and a 
short biography of Manning. 

d) Oraisons et sermons were delivered and published at Paris in 1858." 


3. Pastorat LetTrers: 


a) De juventutis institutione (Agra, 1856), December 8. 

b) A Pastoral Letter on the Late Disturbances, printed at Agra, No- 
vember 15, 1857. This Pastoral was translated into French and 
published in Universe, January 29, 1858. 

c) Lenten Pastoral of April 14, 1860 (Bombay, 1875). This is a second 
edition. 

d) Lenten Pastoral of the Right Rev. Ignatius Persico, Bishop of Sa- 
vannah (Savannah, 1872). A copy is preserved in Georgetown 
University Library. 


e) Lettera pastorale di Monsignore Ignazio Persico al Clero e popolo 


*Zawart, Anscar, The History of Franciscan Preaching and Franciscan 
Preachers (New York, 1927), 557. 
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f) 
g) 
h) 


i) 
j) 
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delle diocesi di Aquino, Pontecorvo e Sora (Naples, 1878). In this 
Pastoral, Persico, according to Italian custom, gives a short history 
of his own life. 

Lettera pastorale di Monsignore Ignazio Persico al Clero e popolo 
delle diocesi di Aquino, Pontecorvo e Sora (Sora, 1879). 

Lettera pastorale (nella quaresima del 1882), in which Persico an- 
nounces his visit ad limina (Sora, 1882). 

Lettera pastorale di Monsignore Ignazio Persico al Clero, etc. 
(Sora, 1883). 

Lettera pastorale di Monsignore Ignazio Persico, etc. (Sora, 1884). 
Lettera pastorale di Monsignore Ignazio Persico, etc. (Sora, 1885). 
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GOSHENHOPPEN 
AN EARLY JESUIT FOUNDATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By Henry Watts 


I 
THE PENNSYLVANIA MISSION 


It is futile today to search for the name of Goshenhoppen on 
the map of Pennsylvania, for it is no more than the merest shadow 
of a name. This early Catholic mission, the third oldest in the 
entire state of Pennsylvania, is now known as Bally, an official 
designation conferred on the town by the Post Office Department 
at Washington in 1884. Bally, today, is a parish in the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia, and its parish church of Blessed Sacra- 
ment is the spiritual center of a large and devout German con- 
gregation. 

But what must strike very forcibly any student of Catholic 
Church history in the United States is why Bally, or Goshenhop- 
pen as it will be called throughout this narrative, was chosen to be 
the starting point of a vigorous Catholic evangelistic movement at 
a time when the Jesuits settled there more than a quarter of a 
century before the War of Independence. 

What was it that decided the English Jesuits in Pennsylvania 
to select Goshenhoppen as the place in which to found a new mis- 
sion? At the time when this narrative begins, throughout the 
entire Colony of Pennsylvania there were but two Catholic centers, 
both of which were manned by Jesuits of the English Province 
from the first settlkement in Maryland. These Catholic centers 
were the parish and church of St. Joseph in Philadelphia, founded 
by the English convert, Father Joseph Greaton, S.J., in 1733, and 
the St. Francis Regis Mission at Conewago, in Adams County, 
begun a decade or more earlier (1721). At any rate, about the 
year 1740, in the whole of Pennsylvania there were but two places 
where a resident priest might be found; and when the Jesuits in 
Maryland decided that the Pennsylvania mission was to be ex- 
panded, Goshenhoppen in Berks County was selected as the lo- 
cation in which this expansion was to be started. 
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Up to the foundation of the Catholic parish in Philadelphia by 
Father Greaton, in 1733, or thereabouts, as the church came after 
the parish was organized, the Catholic Church had no sort of or- 
ganization in Pennsylvania. Indeed, Catholic representation was 
so scanty in that Colony that there is no difficulty in tracing the 
details. 

In 1683 Philadelphia is said to have had at least one Catholic 
resident. This was a German settler, a friend of Daniel Pastorius, 
the founder of Germantown. But even this was no more than 
an isolated Catholic layman, not a missionary priest. Then also 
there was the English Catholic, John Gray of London, who 
settled in Pennsylvania in 1685, and for some reason not made 
plain changed his name from Gray to Tatham. He was a man 
of some wealth and, it would seem, he demanded the same respect 
and tolerance for his religion that he found extended to his worldly 
estate. At any rate, Gray does not appear to have been a man who 
practised the Catholic religion in secret. He professed his Catho- 
licism openly, though history does not relate just what opportunities 
he had for the fulfilment of his religious duties, unless he crossed 
over into Maryland occasionally and there attended the ministra- 
tions of the Jesuit Fathers of the English Province. 

Gray’s religion appears to have given some of his neighbors 
occasion to irritate him. For in spite of his possessing a large 
landed estate, the attitude of his Protestant neighbors induced 
him to change his residence to a location near Burlington, on the 
Jersey side of the Delaware. Gray was a personal friend of 
William Penn, and the latter in a letter to his steward says: 
“Remember me to J. Gray the Roman Catholic. Keep things well 
with such persons for our general credit.” 

Pennsylvania, more than any of the other early colonies in North 
America, seems to have been settled by a great diversity of peoples 
and languages and religions. The settlers consisted of English, 
Swedes, Germans, Hollanders, Welsh, and Irish; and by religion 
they were Anglicans, Quakers, Presbyterians, Lutherans, Re- 
formed, Mennonites, Dunkers, and Moravians. Anything, it would 
seem, but Catholics. In the eastern part of the colony, and more 
particularly in the counties contiguous to Philadelphia, the popula- 
tion was largely of English descent. There was, however, a large 
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German community at Germantown, near Philadelphia, founded 
by Daniel Pastorius in 1683. 

In 1682 William Penn, before he began the active settlement of 
his colony, made an extended tour on the Continent of Europe, 
and in the course of this tour he made an offer to whomsoever he 
considered to be suffering under religious intolerance to consider 
making a new home in his American colony. The expression 
“religious oppression,” was possibly used in a very liberal sense; 
because some of these early settlers from Europe were Protestant 
sectaries whose religious tenets must have made them very 
prickly neighbors. 

The German exodus of 1683 was one result of Penn’s offer, 
but until the first decade of the eighteenth century there does not 
seem to have been any striking transit of immigrants from Europe 
to the colony of Pennsylvania. Some time after 1710, a number 
of families from the Rhine Valley proceeded by river down to 
Holland. From one of the Dutch ports they crossed over to the 
nearby English coast, where they embarked for the North Amer- 
ican colonies. Some of these Germans from the Rhineland settled 
in or near New York; others went on to Philadelphia. 

Between 1720 and 1729, came the first of the Dunkers, or 
Tunkers, or Dunkards, as they appear severally to have been 
called. The adherents of these peculiar Continental sects of 
Protestantism seem to have kept very much together, for following 
the Dunkards there was a migration of the sect of the Schwen- 
kenfelders, who came from the Valley of the Rhine, from Alsace, 
Suabia, Saxony and the Palatinate. 

Between 1730 and 1740 there was a considerable movement of 
families who belonged to the Reformed Lutheran congregations ; 
and in 1739 there was a settlement of the Moravians made at 
Bethlehem. Between 1700 and 1750 there had been successive 
migrations of the Irish. These were mostly Presbyterians, though 
perhaps there was a Catholic here and there. But practically all 
these immigrants were from Ulster in the North of Ireland, and 
in their transit they represented the results of the short-sighted 
policy of the English government in its efforts to discourage, and 
possibly destroy, Irish manufactures. 

These Irish settlers made their homes, for the most part, in the 
Cumberland Valley, as also in Lehigh, Bucks and Lancaster 
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Counties. But a very few Catholics and also some of the Presby- 
terian families preferred to resume their life amongst the older 
settlements in the south-eastern part of Pennsylvania, where they 
settled in amid the English and German elements. 

But both amongst the newcomers from the North of Ireland as 
well as amongst those who came from Switzerland, Alsace and 
the Palatinate, there were some Catholics, attracted to William 
Penn’s colony both by the promise of land on easy terms and also 
the assurance that they would, at least, be unmolested in the 
exercise of their religion. In any case the number of Catholic 
immigrants was small; the large migration of Catholic Irish 
settlers belongs to a later period in the history of the United States. 

So it would be that when Father Greaton, in 1733, founded the 
church and parish of St. Joseph in Philadelphia, it was a very 
great, as well as a very ambitious, work on which he embarked. 
For the mission at Philadelphia, with that at Conewago, was the 
rallying-point of a missionary enterprise that took in a great deal 
more than even the whole colony of Pennsylvania. It certainly 
extended north and east through New Jersey as far as New York, 
where the Catholic religion was still under proscription; and it 
included as well the whole of eastern Pennsylvania, the south- 
central portion being under the care of the Conewago mission. By 
this time the Germans had already become firmly settled in Berks 
County, and on his many missionary journeys through east-central 
Pennsylvania, where he went on his ministrations to the English- 
speaking Catholics, Father Greaton could not have missed seeing 
that there were many German Catholics scattered throughout these 
districts. 

In Philadelphia itself, where the much-travelled priest might be 
said to have been in residence, the number of Catholics was quite 
small. In 1733 the congregation of St. Joseph’s church consisted 
of twenty-two Irish and fifteen Germans, and this was possibly 
the largest Catholic congregation in any part of the colony. On 
some of the holy days the Philadelphia congregation may have 
been swelled by Catholics, who had traveled in from distant points 
to fulfil their religious duties. What is certain, however, is that 
Father Greaton who, as far as history shows, at this time worked 
alone on the Philadelphia mission, had ample opportunity for find- 
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ing out that there were others besides the English-speaking 
Catholics who were in need of his ministry. 

This was not to say that the Catholics were numerous: they 
were very much in a numerical minority. Lord Louden, who 
was in command of the British troops in North America, seems 
to have allowed himself to have been very susceptibly persuaded 
that the Papists were engineering some sort of plot. At any rate, 
he ordered a census to be taken, and in and about Philadelphia on 
April 29, 1757, there were all told some 403 Catholics of twelve 
years old and upwards, of whom about 253 were Germans. This 
religious census showed that throughout the whole extent of 
Pennsylvania there were 1635 Catholics, who were found living 
in the city of Philadelphia, and in the counties of Berks, Lancaster, 
Chester, Cumberland, York and Northampton. 

Father Greaton, who was an Englishman and a convert from the 
Church of England, made his studies in the Society of Jesus at 
the English College at Valladolid, which was founded by Father 
Parsons for training Jesuit priests for the English mission. 
Whatever other European languages he may have been acquainted 
with, it is certain that Father Greaton knew no German at all, 
and he was thus unable either to hear Confessions in German or 
to preach to the German Catholics in their own language. More- 
over, it does not seem that in Maryland there were any Jesuits 
who knew German, and for the purpose of ministering more com- 
pletely to these German Catholics, recourse was had to the English 
Provincial at home for a priest or priests who could speak Ger- 
man or were of German birth. This, in brief, was the condition 
of things on the Pennsylvania missions, when Father Henry 
Neale, S.J., arrived from England to work as assistant to Father 
Greaton. 

Father Neale was not a native-born Englishman, as he is some- 
times represented. He was a native of Maryland, of English 
ancestry, and a member of the important Neale family that is as 
closely associated with the progress and history of the Catholic 
Church in the United States as is the Carroll family. He was 
born July 29, 1702, and at the age of twenty-two he entered the 
Society of Jesus on September 7, 1724. Whether he was admitted 
to the Society in Maryland does not seem clear. What is certain, 
however, is that he was sent overseas to Europe to make his 
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studies, and that he made his novitiate at Watten, the Novitiate 
of the English Jesuits near St. Omer in Flanders. A novitiate 
in England was impossible, as the Penal Laws were still in force. 
Father Neale, according to some accounts, arrived in the American 
colony from England in 1740. It is certain that he became 
Father Greaton’s first assistant at St. Joseph’s in Philadelphia on 
April 21, 1741. 

To Father Neale also is ascribed the initiative in procuring 
German priests from Europe to minister to the German Catholics 
on the Philadelphia mission. It is said that he evidently found out 
the poor German Catholics in the outlying districts, and that on 
his suggestion the General of the Society was asked to sanction 
the sending of German Jesuits from Europe. Some support is 
given to this assertion by a statement that Father Neale made in 
a letter to his Provincial in England in 1741: “My heart has 
yearned when I’ve met with some poor Germans desirous of per- 
forming their duties, but whom I have not been able to assist for 
want of language.” 

As a matter of fact, the initiative was not due to Father Neale, 
though it is very possible that he had a great deal to do with the 
sending out of the splendid priest who arrived to found the Gosh- 
enhoppen mission. It was undoubtedly Father Greaton who, in 
the first place, attempted to arouse the interest of his Provincial in 
England in the needs of the German Catholics in Pennsylvania. 
Father Neale was most certainly in Europe, if not in England, in 
1739, and it is in that year that the General of the Society, Father 
Retz, makes mention in his correspondence of the request for a 
German Jesuit for America. 

In a letter to the English Provincial, Father Henry Boult, dated 
Ferbuary 7, 1739, the General refers to the many requests he has 
had for priests on behalf of the Maryland missions, and he wants 
to know something more about Maryland and what progress is 
being made there. In this letter, too, he gives permission for 
Father Henry Neale to be sent out on the American mission after 
making only one month’s spiritual exercises in the house of the 
tertianship at Ghent. But correspondence between Father Boult 
and the General of the Jesuits had passed before this, undoubtedly 
in connection with the same requests. The General makes it very 
clear to Father Boult that even before the question can be con- 
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sidered in any sort of detail, the matter of adequate means for the 
journey and future maintenance must be quite settled before any 
German Fathers can even be considered as likely candidates for 
the American missions. The necessity for assuring the mainten- 
ance of whoever may be sent out from Europe makes it clear why 
Father Greaton, writing to his Superior in England, thinks that 
the sum of twenty pounds annually from the funds in England of 
the English Province would be sufficient for the maintenance of 
a German Jesuit in Pennsylvania, provided that the congregation 
would do their part in helping to maintain a priest. 

Meanwhile the General of the Society had given permission 
for Father Neale to proceed to Pennsylvania, and in the same year 
of his departure from England the General writes another letter 
to the Provincial, Father Boult, on July 16, 1740, telling him 
that it is unusual to ask for missionary priests from the other 
Provinces of the Society, particularly as there is a very great 
demand for new men from the Jesuits on the Indian missions in 
South America. But the General promises the English Provincial 
that he will not be forgetful of Pennsylvania, particularly if any 
members of the Society express a wish to work on the missions in 
North America. Father Retz thinks that Father Theodore 
Schneider of the Upper Rhine Province would hardly be available 
for the Philadelphia mission ; but he mentions the fact that in the 
Province of the Lower Rhine there are aspirants for the foreign 
missions. 

There is another letter from the General to Father Boult, dated 
September 24, 1740, in which Father Retz says that the Provincial 
of the Upper Rhine Province has, on account of the General’s in- 
tercession, consented to make the sacrifice of allowing Father 
Schneider, one of his most capable men, to go to the Pennsylvania 
mission. Another Father, from the Province of the Lower Rhine, 
is to accompany Father Schneider. 

With the decision once made, no time seems to have been lost, 
and evidently the two German Jesuits started for America either 
late in 1740 or early in 1741. Information had been received at 
Philadelphia that the two Fathers had started on their journey 
across the Atlantic, because on April 25, 1741, Father Neale writes 
a letter to Father Charles Shireburn, who was then English Pro- 
vincial, saying that “the German gentlemen are not yet arrived.” 

In that same month of April, 1741, the Father General Retz 
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writes another letter to the English Provincial, expressing his 
satisfaction on learning that Fathers Schneider and Wappeler, 
now on the Anglo-American missions, afford such grounds for 
great results from their labors. 

Before considering in detail the founding of the Goshenhoppen 
mission by Father Schneider, it may not be amiss to ask how it 
was that this scholarly Jesuit, one of the most learned men in 
Europe, was sought as a missionary for the poor German Catholics 
in the backwoods of Pennsylvania. The answer appears to be the 
Maryland-born Jesuit, Father Neale. For although it would look 
as if either Father Greaton, who was Procurator for the Pennsyl- 
vania missions, or else his immediate superior in America had 
forwarded the request to the English Provincial for the services 
of Father Schneider, there is nothing to indicate that Father 
Greaton had any personal acquaintance with him whatsoever. 

Father Neale was born in 1702 and entered the Society in 1724. 
Father Schneider was born in 1703, and entered the Society in 
1721. He was thus, as regards the religious state, the senior of 
Father Neale by three years. But Father Schneider made his 
novitiate at Watten, in Belgium, and it was to that same house 
that Father Neal went from Maryland to get his own training as 
a Jesuit novice. 

It seems obvious that both these priests must have known each 
other during their early years in the Society; and Father Neale 
would seem to have been the medium whereby the excellent quali- 
ties of Father Schneider were made known to Father Greaton, and, 
on the other hand, some zeal for the American missions may have 
been imparted to Father Schneider from conversations with 
Father Neale. Fathers Schneider and Neale were of an age and 
were contemporaries as Religious, and it is difficult to trace the con- 
nection between Fathers Greaton and Schneider, except through 
the medium of Father Neale. 

The sending back of Father Neale from England to his native 
land had, apparently, a wider significance than affording an assis- 
tant priest to Father Greaton at the Philadelphia mission. In the 
year following his return to America, Father Neale wrote a letter 
to his Provincial in England, Father Charles Shireburn, evidently 
referring to matters that had been thoroughly discussed between 
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them before the departure of Father Neale. This letter, dated 
April 25, 1741, reads: 


Since my arrival I’ve made it my business to inform myself 
of the situation of affairs in these parts as far as may be 
worthy your attention. 

I have spent no little pains in considering myself and con- 
sulting friends, about the most advantageous methods of 
making a settlement according to your proposals. And, as 
things are at present, a purchase of land seems evidently the 
best and securest establishment that can be made, both for 
present and future views. Several tracts of land have lately 
sold for double the price they were bought for a few years 
ago. And a valuable tract may now be purchased for eight 
hundred or a thousand pounds, yet in a few years will in all 
probability be held at two or three thousand. Nor is there 
any difficulty of our purchasing now, tho’ there may be per- 
haps afterwards. If this proposal of a land establishment 
seems suitable to your inclination, I shall make it my busi- 
ness, with the advice of friends, to seek out a place that may 
be answerable to the end you propose; and begg you'll ac- 
quaint me your sentiments hereupon as soon as possible; as 
also what summ you think proper to advance, and on whom 
we may draw the same, in case we should light on a place to 
advantage. 

We have at present all liberty imaginable in the exercise of 
our business, and are not only esteemed, but reverenced, as 
I may say, by the better sort of people. 

The German gentlemen (Schneider and Wappeler) are 
not yet arrived. Their presence is very much wanted. My 
heart has yearned when I’ve met with some poor Germans 
desirous of performing their duties, but whom I have not been 
able to assist for want of language. I hope in a short time 
I shall be able to give you a more ample account of many 
particulars, being as yet almost a stranger in these parts. . . . 


This project of the English Provincial, on which Father Neale 
sent a report, apparently contemplated not only the placing of 
Jesuit missionaries in several districts of Pennsylvania; but also 
the foundation of a larger and more ambitious establishment, pos- 
sibly a college, since Father Neale is explicit in stating that the 
Jesuits have every liberty imaginable. ; 
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II 
THE FouNDERS OF GOSHENHOPPEN 


Father Theodore Schneider, as we have seen, arrived in America 
with his companion, Father Wappeler of the Lower Rhine Pro- 
vince, some time in the early part of 1741. This remarkable man 
was born at Geinsheim in the Palatinate on April 7, 1703, and 
entered the Society of Jesus at Watten, in Belgium, September 
25, 1721. According to another account he was born in 1698, and 
became a Jesuit in 1718. These latter dates are not confirmed by 
the Jesuit archives. After his ordination to the priesthood, Father 
Schneider was appointed to teach theology and philosophy in the 
college at Liége, and either there, or earlier at the Watten novitiate, 
it is assumed that he came to know some of the Jesuits who had 
either come from or were destined for the work of the Maryland 
missions. In any case, his name seems to have been mentioned to 
the English Provincial, Father Henry Boult, who, in turn, brought 
his name before the General of the Society of Jesus, Father Retz. 
There is nothing to show that Father Schneider was not con- 
sulted in these negotiations, nor is there any reason for thinking 
that he was personally averse to being sent out on the North 
American missions. 

The exact time when Father Schneider was recalled from his 
teaching post at the Liége college does not appear. But he is next 
found occupying the important assignment as Professor of Philos- 
ophy in the University of Heidelberg. During the year from 
December, 1738, to December, 1739, Father Schneider acted as 
Rector of the University of Heidelberg, and then, as the corres- 
pondence between the General of the Jesuits and the English Pro- 
vincial shows, he was released by his own Provincial of the Upper 
Rhine Province for work on the Philadelphia mission. Possibly 
Father Schneider became incardinated in the English Province, 
since his brief biography appears in the English Jesuit Necrology, 
and he figures in the English records as a member of the English 
Province. And either late in 1740, or early in 1741, he, in com- 
pany with Father William Wappeler of the Province of the Lower 
Rhine, set out for the American Colonies. 

When Father Schneider first arrived in America, he was as- 
signed as assistant to Father Joseph Greaton at St. Joseph’s in 
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Philadelphia, with the special task of caring for the German Cath- 
olics within the jurisdiction of that missionary centre. That he 
was, in a sense, curate in Philadelphia, does not seem to have been 
his strictly ecclesiastical status for there were no funds to main- 
tain him in that position. 

“In those times,” says Bishop Carroll in a letter written in 1802, 
“the congregations were not called on for the support of their pas- 
tors; and for this reason the heads of the missions made a point 
of reserving real and personal property for the maintenance of the 
pastors as the only assured means of their subsistence. This was 
the policy pursued in Maryland and Pennsylvania; the only States 
where the Catholic profession was allowed. Hence the property 
at Philadelphia, Lancaster, Goshenhoppen, Conewago, etc. As 
the General of the Jesuits had been assured of the adequate 
maintenance of Fathers Schneider and Wappeler before they sailed 
from Europe, the cost of their support did not come from funds 
of the Catholic mission in Philadelphia. 

On May 15, 1740, the year in which the two German Fathers 
left for America, an English Catholic layman, Sir John James. 
made his will, three weeks before Father Neale left England on 
June 10. In this will Sir John James made provision of a capital 
sum of some four thousand pounds of which the interest, after 
taking the sum of forty pounds for the use of the poor in London, 
was to be devoted to the maintenance of Jesuit missionaries in 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia was specifically excluded from any 
benefits under the James Fund, so that in order to qualify as a 
beneficiary Father Schneider was assigned to a sphere of work out- 
side the town limits of Philadelphia. The sum of twenty pounds 
a year was assigned to him from the James Fund, the remainder 
of his maintenance was to be supplied by the German Catholics 
amongst whom he was to work. 

The missionary territory assigned to Father Schneider was that 
portion of the colony of Pennsylvania including Philadelphia and 
the counties lying to the north, his mission being specifically to 
the Germans. To him were also assigned the German congre- 
gations across the Delaware as far south as Salem in New Jersey, 
and other scattered units where it was known that German Catho- 
lics were living. At times calls came to him from even greater 
distances, and on occasion he was known to have gone to New 
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York, where there were no resident priests at all. Between 1732 
and 1763, the Pennsylvania Jesuits built six churches or chapels, 
two at Philadelphia, and one each at the other mission centres at 
Conewago, Goshenhoppen, Lancaster and Reading. But at this 
time only Philadelphia and Conewago possessed churches. In 
Philadelphia itself Father Schneider had under his charge the Ger- 
mans attached to the church of St. Joseph, and these at one 
enumeration consisted of 107 males and 121 females. 

From Philadelphia Father Schneider gradually extended the 
field of his operations. Apparently he did not feel any need for 
recuperating after his ocean voyage under the rough conditions 
of the time, for it was in the same year that he arrived when he 
began the work of founding the Mission of St. Paul at Goshen- 
hoppen. Immediately on establishing himself at Goshenhoppen 
Father Schneider began the evangelizing of a territory extending 
over Berks, Bucks, Lehigh and Northampton counties. Within a 
fifty mile radius of Goshenhoppen he made a number of stations, 
where he said Mass and administered the sacraments in the private 
houses of the Catholics, and until 1758 he used, once a month, to 
ride into Philadelphia, where he was accustomed to minister to 
the Germans who attended St. Joseph’s church. 

In temporal matters the establishment of the Jesuit mission at 
Goshenhoppen was brought about through the medium of Fathers 
Neale and Greaton. As a Catholic and a foreigner, Father 
Schneider could not take title to land, and this had to be done by 
means of Fathers who were British subjects. Even under the 
Penns no foreign Catholic could be naturalized as a British sub- 
ject without making a formal profession of Protestantism, which 
meant the taking of the blasphemous test oath. 

The first purchase of land was put through in 1747, when 
Father Neale acquired a tract of some 122 acres of land from 
Ulrich Beidler and his wife, for the sum of fifty-one pounds. The 
deed of conveyance, dated March Ist, 1747, was for many years 
preserved in the Jesuit college at Baltimore: it is now in the Pro- 
vince Archives in New York City. In 1752 a further purchase of 
land was negotiated by Father Joseph Greaton, when 373 acres of 
land were conveyed by deed to Joseph Greaton. The indenture, 
dated August 3, 1752, is made between Joseph Greaton, gent, and 
Thomas and Richard Penn, Lords Proprietaries of the Province 
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of Pennsylvania. This second parcel of land was purchased for 
the sum of fifty-seven pounds. 

Before this purchase of land on which the mission buildings 
might be erected, Father Schneider lived with a German Catholic 
family named Kuhn, whose house was about two miles from the 
site where the church and residence were to be built. And until 
the clergy house was built, it was in private houses that Father 
Schneider celebrated Mass and conducted his priestly ministra- 
tions. One of his first acts was to open a school, where he taught 
the rudiments of elementary education to the children of the Ger- 
man immigrants. Both Catholics and Protestants availed them- 
selves of these educational facilities, as there does not seem to 
have been a school at any time at Goshenhoppen before the coming 
of the German Father. 

The first small church at Goshenhoppen is said to have been 
begun previous to 1744, but as the first purchase of land was not 
made until 1747, this does not seem likely, unless it was that the 
Beidlers were Catholics and donated the amount of land necessary 
for the site of a church. It is possible, because land was cheap, 
and the amount needed for the church would not represent any 
great sum of money. Father Schneider’s church was quite a small 
affair, some fifty-five feet long by thirty-two feet wide. There is 
a tradition that the Protestants contributed towards the cost of 
erection as well as the Catholics of the neighborhood. In one of 
his reports Bishop Carroll refers to the first church at Goshen- 
hoppen as a “noble church.” But this reference can scarcely have 
been to the size of the building. Before the Revolutionary War 
this church was beautified with an altar painting depicting the 
Last Supper. This altar piece had a special interest on account 
of the inscription that was attached to it and which read: Serenissi- 
mus ac Potentissimus Princ. Elect. Carolus Theodor. dono dedit 
P. Theodori Schneider, Soc. Iesu. 1764. 

With his learning and piety, Father Schneider combined a sound 
business instinct and orderliness, and from the first beginning of 
his missionary labors he kept a register. The extent of his field 
of apostolic labor rests on documentary evidence and not on hear- 
say. This register of baptisms and marriages is still in existence 
and in a good state of preservation. It dates from 1741, and has 
been, on occasion, produced in courts in Pennsylvania to prove the 
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date of some birth or marriage. As this record shows, the mis- 
sion of Father Schneider extended throughout Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and parts of New York State. The first entry records a 
baptism. This was performed on August 23, 1741, when a child, 
one Albertina Kohl received the Sacrament of Baptism at Faulk- 
ner’s Swamp. 

Writing in later years on the progress of the Catholic religion 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania, Archbishop Carroll referred to 
Father Schneider as a man “of great dexterity in business, con- 
summate prudence and undaunted magnanimity.” But it was his 
physical powers of apparently a high order, as well as his zeal and 
magnanimity, that carried Father Schneider amongst the Catholics 
who were scattered through the counties of Pennsylvania between 
Philadelphia and the Blue Ridge Mountains. The parishes of 
Easton, Bethlehem, Reading with its seven parish churches, and 
Pottstown, owe their beginnings to the untiring missionary zeal 
of Father Schneider, as do many other churches and stations less 
well known. 

Nor were some of his more distant apostolic excursions without 
danger, particularly those that took him through New Jersey into 
New York State, where it was still unsafe for a Catholic priest 
to venture. It was said, though there cannot be found any 
authoritative support for the statement, that at one time the Gover- 
nor of the Province of New York had set a price of fifty pounds 
on the heads of three Catholic priests, of whom Father Schneider 
was supposed to be one. And in the evening of his days, when 
increasing infirmities and the burden of his laborious life more or 
less bound him down to Goshenhoppen, perhaps none of those 
who saw the ageing Jesuit teaching the children of Catholics and 
Protestants alike the elements of education in the so-called Penn- 
sylvania Dutch dialect or in High German, realized or even knew 
that this was the brilliant scholar who in former days had been 
Rector Magnificus of the University of Heidelberg. A university 
is governed (regitur) by the Rector Magnificus. His duties are 
different however from those of the Chancellor (Magnus Cancel- 
larius). It is the latter who presides (Praeest) and watches over 
(invigilat) the things which belong to the regime (regimen) and 
studies of the University—(“Acta Apos. Sedis,’ July 1, 1931. 
Arts. 14-15.) 
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Until the rigors of his missionary life began to tell on him, ex- 
cept in the severest weather, Father Schneider was not very much 
at home in his residence at Goshenhoppen. During the winter 
his travels were limited, and except for visits to more or less nearby 
stations, he was more closely located at Goshenhoppen. There, 
amongst other things, he occupied himself in writing out by hand 
two complete copies of the Roman Missal. A scarcity of such 
liturgical books, rather than a means of filling in unoccupied 
moments, must have urged Father Schneider to this laborious and 
painstaking task. One of these hand-written missals is now pre- 
served in the archives at Georgetown University. 

Worn out by his travels and missionary labors, Father Schneider 
died at Goshenhoppen on July 10, 1764, at the age of sixty-one 
years, of which he had spent twenty-three years on the Goshen- 
hoppen mission. His monthly visit to Philadelphia to minister to 
the German Catholics there had been continued under Father 
Robert Harding, S.J., who had succeeded Father Greaton at St. 
Joseph’s. When Father Farmer was appointed assistant to Father 
Harding in 1758, and took up his permanent residence at St. 
Joseph’s, the need for Father Schneider’s help ceased, as Father 
Farmer was himself a German, who had been assigned to the 
English Province when his own Province was oppressed by the 
Government in Germany. 

Father Schneider was alone at Goshenhoppen when the call of 
death came. A friendly neighbor called in to see him and finding 
that he was stricken with a mortal sickness, hurried off on horse- 
back to Philadelphia, and Father Farmer at once set out for Gos- 
henhoppen, arriving in time to administer the last Sacraments to 
his brother Jesuit. Father Farmer stayed on to carry out the last 
rites, burying Father Schneider in the little church which he had 
founded. He was buried beneath the pulpit, and his sepulchre is 
marked by a stone placed in position by one of his successors. 
The inscription on this stone reads: “Hic jacet Rev. Theodorus 
Schneider, S.J., Missionis hujus Fundator. Obiit 10 Julit 1764. 
Aetatis 62. Misstonis 24. R. I. P.” 

At the time of Father Schneider’s death a report on the income 
of the Pennsylvania properties of the Jesuits, furnished to the 
English Provincial, gives this reference to Goshenhoppen : 

Missionis S. Pauli vulgo Cushenhoppen 
Missionarius unicus Plantation 500 acres 
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Annual income 
By Plantation £45: 0: 0 
By Salary from London £20: 0: 0 


£65: 0: 0 


Father Schneider was succeeded at Goshenhoppen by Father 
John Baptist de Ritter. He was born in Vienna, Austria, October 
21, 1721, and entered the Society of Jesus in Belgium on Septem- 
ber 28, 1738. According to the English Jesuit Archivist, John 
Foley, after having made his Religious profession he was, in 1764, 
an exile from his Province and living at Watten, the English 
novitiate in Flanders near St. Omer. Either that same year, or 
in 1763, as Foley states, Father de Ritter was assigned to the 
English Province, and was sent to serve on the Pennsylvania mis- 
sion. He was appointed to fill the vacancy at Goshenhoppen 
caused by the death of Father Schneider. 

Father de Ritter is said to have entered upon his new charge 
with the least possible delay, and at once set to work to consolidate 
what had been achieved by Father Schneider in the course of 
nearly a quarter of a century, and wherever possible to extend it. 
Whether Father de Ritter assumed charge of the Goshenhoppen 
mission in 1764 or a year later does not seem clear. The dates 
given by various writers do not agree. If it was not until 1765, 
then Goshenhoppen must have been for about a year bereft of a 
pastor, since there is no record of any priest serving on this mis- 
sion between the death of Father Schneider on July 10, 1764, 
and the first entry made by Father de Ritter in his predecessor’s 
Register “Liber Baptizatorum et Matrimonio Copulatorum uti et 
Defunctorum, Philadelphiae, in Cushenhoppen, Maxelani, Magun- 
schi, Tulpehaken, etc. Coeptus Anno Domini 1741.” 

The first entry made by Father de Ritter in the Register occurs 
on July 14, 1765, and it records a baptism. The spiritual care 
of the Germans in Philadelphia, as well as the visiting of the out- 
lying mission stations was taken over by Father Farmer of St. 
Joseph’s in 1758. But apart from that,: the care of the whole 
Goshenhoppen territory fell to Father de Ritter. 

The priest was hardy and apparently of strong physique—as he 
needed to be. A great deal of his time was spent on horseback, 
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and the rigors of the life he was obliged to lead deterred him not 
in the least. It may be assumed that Father de Ritter was 
eminently adapted to his strenuous life else he could hardly have 
survived. It is said of him that brief as was the time he allowed 
himself for sleep, he would never take his rest in a bed. A barn, 
or even the open air, seems to have satisfied him. His saddle 
served for his pillow, and a small quantity of straw strewn on the 
ground or the hard floor of a barn sufficed for his couch, and 
with a horse blanket as his cover, Father de Ritter appears to have 
been very well pleased, permitting himself only the barest minimum 
of even this crude sort of bodily comfort. 

Shortly after he came to Goshenhoppen, Father de Ritter se- 
cured some land at Reading for the establishment of a chapel. 
He also opened missions at Allentown, Easton, and other places. 

When the Society of Jesus was suppressed by the Brief of Pope 
Clement XIV in 1773, Father de Ritter was still pastor of the 
Goshenhoppen church and mission. His name appears as num- 
ber thirteen in the list of signatures which the American Jesuits 
attached to the Act of Submission to the Brief of Suppression, 
sent by Bishop Challoner from London on October 6, 1773. The 
Suppression of the Jesuits was, to say the least, an occasion of 
embarrassment to the English Vicar Apostolic, who was Ordinary 
for all the Catholic missions in the American colonies of England. 
But so far as active work was concerned, the Suppression of the 
Jesuits seems to have made very little difference in Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. The Jesuits attached their signatures to the 
Act of Submission, ceased to use the suffix “S.J.,” became ipso 
facto secularized, and went on with their missionary labors as if 
nothing had happened. Certainly the Suppression of the Society 
of Jesus made not the slightest difference in the apostolic labors 
of Father de Ritter. He continued to spend practically all his 
time on horseback, traveling from station to station to preach and 
administer the Sacraments. His couch of straw and a harsh 
leathern saddle became no softer and, it may not improperly be 
presumed, he continued to be subject to the same ecclesiastical 
Superior. 

Nor was that all. Coupled with the Papal suppression of his 
Society was the discontent amongst the colonists that came to a 
head in the War of Independence against the King of England. 
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During the whole period of the Revolutionary War Father de 
Ritter continued his pastoral charge; and far from being deterred 
in his apostolic labors, he carried on uninterrupted. Many a time 
his missionary travels carried him across the zone of hostilities, 
and he ran the risk of falling foul of the embattled colonists or 
the armed forces of the British Crown. He was exposed to danger 
and privation. But there is no record that, even for a single hour, 
Father de Ritter allowed the dangers of the Revolutionary War to 
hinder him in carrying out his priestly functions amongst the 
scattered congregations and families that looked to Goshenhoppen 
for the means of grace and the Sacraments. 

Father Theodore Schneider evidently had been able to erect a 
small chapel, possibly a log cabin Mass-house, at Reading, because 
there is a record of Catholic worship in that town in the year 
after his death, that is, in the first year of the pastorate of Father 
de Ritter. In a letter dated from Reading on June 15, 1765, 
written by a clergyman of the Church of England, is the state- 
ment: “The Popish congregation here are served by a Jesuit priest 
once a month, and, it appears, are a considerable body, from the 
number of communicants among them on Trinity Sunday last, 
who are said to have exceeded 200.” 

Eastern Pennsylvania was evangelized by these two Jesuit 
Fathers from the time of the founding of the Mission of St. Paul 
at Goshenhoppen, before the middle of the eighteenth century, right 
through the Revolutionary period, down to the adoption of the 
Constitution of the newly-formed United States of America and 
the erection of a territorial hierarchy of the Catholic Church. 

Worn out by a life of unending toil and hardship, Father de 
Ritter died at Goshenhoppen on February 3, 1787. There is no 
record of his death and burial in the register of St. Joseph’s 
church at Philadelphia, and it is uncertain whether he received the 
last rites at the hands of one of the Philadelphia priests. He 
was the last of the pre-Suppression Jesuits to be stationed at Gos- 
henhoppen, the last also to attend the outlying mission stations at 
Haycock, Reading, Makunzie, Cedar Creek, and Sharp Mountain. 
Father de Ritter was buried at Goshenhoppen beneath the pulpit 
of the first church. His tombstone bears the inscription: “Hic 
jacet Rev. Joan. Bapt. de Ritter, S.J., Obiit 3 Feb. 1787. Aetatis 
70. Missionis 20. R. I. P.” 
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III 
THE SUPPRESSION AND AFTER 


When Father de Ritter died in February, 1787, the Society of 
Jesus had, canonically, ceased to exist from the time of the recep- 
tion of Bishop Challoner’s Act of Submission by the American 
Jesuits in 1774. This document was sent from London by Dr. 
Challoner on October 6, 1773. But at the time of Father de 
Ritter’s death conditions had changed not only in matters of the 
State but in those of the Church also. Supreme ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the Catholics of the recently-constituted United 
States of America was exercised by Father John Carroll, who 
was named Prefect Apostolic by Rome in 1784. Since the Society 
of Jesus no longer existed, the filling of the pastoral vacancy at 
Goshenhoppen fell within the jurisdiction of the new Prefect 
Apostolic. The authority of the Vicar Apostolic ended more or 
less with the organization of political independence ; and the Su- 
perior of the Maryland Jesuits no longer had power to act as 
Vicar General of the London prelate, whom he continued to repre- 
sent in the colonies even after the Society had been suppressed by 
the Pope. 

The nomination to Goshenhoppen, therefore, fell to Dr. Car- 
roll, and he appointed the Rev. Peter Helbron (or Heilbron as it 
is spelled in some documents) a Capuchin, to attend to the many 
and scattered congregations that had been served from the Gosh- 
enhoppen centre of the ex-Jesuits. 

Father Helbron took over the duties at Goshenhoppen in 
October, 1787, just a few months after the death of Father de 
Ritter. Pennsylvania was, of course, no longer a British colony, 
but one of the new States of the American Federation, and, under 
the circumstances, the James Fund of London, which was originally 
initiated to support Jesuits of the English Province in the colony 
of Pennsylvania, was no longer available to support priests, who 
politically at all events, were now foreigners. The maintenance of 
Father Helbron, therefore, had to be derived from the farm pro- 
perties of the Goshenhoppen mission centre. The property was 
still vested in its Jesuit owners, since it had been bought and paid 
for by Jesuits; and the success of the American Revolution with 
the setting up of political and national independence, was certainly 
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not sufficient warrant to deprive the Jesuits of their title to owner- 
ship of their own landed estates. 

So it may be assumed that even if the Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land Jesuits did not actively acquiesce in the enjoyment of their 
landed estates by a priest totally unconnected with their Society, at 
least they did not demur at the revenue being used to support 
him. In Pennsylvania, at least, the Jesuits did not hold their 
property either as a corporation or as Jesuits. The property deeds 
were always made out to individuals, and they were variously de- 
scribed as “gent” or “clerk” or any other title permissible by the 
laws that prevailed at the time of the purchase. Father Helbron 
served the Goshenhoppen mission for four years. He is said to 
have been a German Capuchin who, in response to an unofficial 
request for German priests for the Pennsylvania missions written 
by a Conewago layman and printed in the Mainzer Monatschrift, 
volunteered with his brother, the Rev. John Charles Helbron, for 
the Pennsylvania missions at Philadelphia. Dr. Guilday in his 
“Life and Times of John Carroll,” says that the two Helbron 
brothers left apparently without the consent of their Religious 
superiors in Germany, and that only on account of the pressing 
need of priests Dr. Carroll accepted them and sent them on to 
Goshenhoppen. The Jesuit archives, however, make mention only 
of Father Peter Helbron as being appointed to the cure of souls at 
Goshenhoppen. 

Father Peter Helbron remained at Goshenhoppen for four years 
until, in 1791, he was transferred by Dr. Carroll to Holy Trinity 
church in Philadelphia as locum tenens in place of his brother 
Charles John, who had gone to Europe to solicit funds for com- 
pleting the building of the Holy Trinity church. It was in July, 
1791, that Father Peter Helbron left Goshenhoppen, and he took 
up his duties as temporary pastor of Holy Trinity parish in 
Philadelphia in September of the same year. He was succeeded at 
Goshenhoppen by the Rev. Nicholas Delvaux, who took over the 
mission within a month of the departure of Father Helbron. In 
some accounts Father Delvaux is spoken of as an ex-Jesuit, which 
might mean that he was either one of the Jesuits of the Suppres- 
sion, or that he had at some time resigned his position as a mem- 
ber of the Society. What being an ex-Jesuit may mean in this 
connection is not at all clear. But the only Delvaux who can be 
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traced is one Joseph Delveaux, a temporal coadjutor who, born in 
1681, joined the Society in 1701, and being sent two years later 
from England to the Maryland mission, died in America on 
March 26, 1734. As Father Delvaux remained two years at 
Goshenhoppen, leaving there in February 1793, it is obvious that 
he cannot be the Jesuit coadjutor Delveaux, who died in Maryland 
in 1734. 

- Father Delvaux was succeeded in 1793 by the Rev. Paul Erntzen, 
a native Luxemburger. According to some accounts he was a for- 
mer Religious, and he is spoken of as having been a Franciscan. 
But it seems to be more certain that he was a secular priest. The 
organization of the Catholic Church in the United States, with 
Dr. Carroll as its first Bishop, had resulted in certain territorial 
readjustments. The extent of the Goshenhoppen mission was now 
restricted within the limits of the State of Pennsylvania. Even 
so, the Goshenhoppen parish was by no means a small territory, 
since it radiated in all directions from a distance of some eighty 
miles with Goshenhoppen as its centre. Father Erntzen is spoken 
of in warm terms as a man of tremendous activity. As pastor of 
Goshenhoppen, Father Erntzen was put in charge of the church 
and the farms, although these were the personal property of the 
Jesuits. He was away from home a great deal, and the properties 
are said to have fallen into a condition of neglect during the twen- 
ty-seven years that he was in charge at Goshenhoppen. Accord- 
ing to one account, he is said to have improved the church, and it 
is certain that he was responsible for placing the tombstones over 
the graves of the Jesuit founders, Fathers Schneider and De Ritter. 
On the other hand both the church and the other buildings are 
said to have fallen into a state of disrepair on account of his fre- 
quent absences ; whilst the farms were rented out to tenants, who 
squeezed all the profits they could from the land and buildings, 
without making any attempt whatsoever to improve the condition 
of the properties. 

The probability is that Father Erntzen was a zealous and active 
missionary but a not very efficient administrator. It needs to be 
borne in mind that from the death of Father de Ritter in 1787 to 
the death of Father Erntzen in 1818, the handling of the Goshen- 
hoppen property was outside the control of the Jesuits, who re- 
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ceived no revenues at all from their Goshenhoppen farms and 
lands. 

So that when Father Erntzen died in 1818, his heirs in Europe 
had a notion that the property, of which he had enjoyed the usu- 
fruct for more than a quarter century, was his own. Accordingly 
they threatened a lawsuit to gain for themselves the landed es- 
tates which had never belonged to Father Erntzen and of which, 
at best, he had been no more than the custodian. These Euro- 
pean heirs, to safeguard what they considered to be their interests, 
placed the matter in the hands of the Prussian Consul in the 
United States. 

The condition of the Goshenhoppen properties is perhaps best 
described in a quotation from a letter, written about this time by 
Father Charles Neale to the General of the Jesuits. Father Neale 
says: 

Look at their farm at Goshenhoppen. For these twenty- 
four years past, it was occupied by a secular priest who 
served the congregation in the neighborhood; and nothing 
was ever demanded of him, though the farm was a valu- 
able one, and he could easily have afforded to pay rent for 
it. On the other hand, so far from doing so or offering any- 
thing, he did not even take care of what was entrusted to him; 
but by suffering the church, the house and every other building 
to fall into decay by leaving them unrepaired, and in conse- 
quence of his other neglect to the farm itself, the whole prop- 
erty has been nearly ruined by him. . . 

Father John de Grassi, S.J., the Italian Jesuit who later became 
Superior of the Maryland mission after the Restoration of the 
Society, in his report to Rome confirms this statement as to the 
deterioration of the Jesuit property. Referring to a visit made 
by Father Paul Kohlmann, Father de Grasi says: “He also made 
an excursion to Goshenhoppen where the people spoke German. 
The old missionary of this place was indolent to such a degree, that 
the church was all squalid, the altar linen torn, torn too the vest- 
ments for saying Mass, the candlesticks broken, etc. . .” 

The unreasonable claims put forward by the European heirs 
of Father Erntzen resulted in a lawsuit, and as a result Father 
Charles Neale, as agent and procurator for the Society of Jesus 
in which corporation the title deeds of the property were vested, 
was awarded by the court the sum of $4500 to cover the damage 
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suffered by the estate during the incumbency of Father Erntzen. 
This, at least, is proof that the property had deteriorated. The 
award, which was levied on the personal estate of the deceased 
priest, was contested by the European heirs through the Prussian 
Consul, and at one time it seemed as if the Jesuits would not get 
even this much out of their property. But the award of the court 
was not set aside, as it proved, and there seems to have been a 
cash residue attaching to the property, which was employed in 
repairs and the erection of new buildings. 

From the death of Father Erntzen in 1818 until October, 1819, 
the mission of Goshenhoppen was served by two secular priests. 
The first was Father Schonfelder, who now filled the separate 
cure of souls at Reading, one of the original Goshenhoppen found- 
ations ; the other secular priest who served the mission was Father 
Brennewitz, whose ministrations consisted of occasional visits to 
Goshenhoppen. This priest does not appear to have been resident 
pastor at the mission, which, for the time at all events, served 
more as a station than as a parish with a resident pastor. 


IV 


THE JesuITs RETURN 


The Society of Jesus was canonically re-established in America 
by a decree of Pope Pius VII in 1804, and in May, 1805, six 
members were re-admitted to the Society by Bishop Carroll. But 
it was not until 1819 (“propter penuriam Nostrorum’” as the early 
Jesuit catalogues record) that the Jesuits returned to work on the 
Goshenhoppen mission which they had founded in 1741. 

The first Jesuit to return to Goshenhoppen after the Restora- 
tion was Father Paul Kohlmann, brother of the better known 
Father Anthony Kohlmann. The Jesuits in America were now 
rapidly growing in numbers, and they needed all the funds avail- 
able for the support of their own men. And although the revenues 
of the Goshenhoppen estates were by no means large, even with 
the property efficiently administered, whatever income there was 
not only belonged rightfully to the Jesuits, but was needed by 
them to promote the work of the Society. 

Father Paul Kohlmann was at this time stationed at White 
Marsh in Maryland, where he seems to have administered the 
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temporalities of the benefice somewhat better than was the case 
at other Jesuit centres. At any rate, he was transferred by his 
Superior to Goshenhoppen in 1819 where, as resident pastor, he 
established the various devotions that for some time had been no 
more than occasional. At the same time he put the property on a 
sound economic basis and desirable tenants were put on the farms 
belonging to the mission. 

For two years Father Kohlmann had the assistance of a secular 
priest, Father Prannewitz. There is possibly some confusion 
here, and the assistant may very well have been the same Father 
Brennewitz, who was in partial charge of the mission until the 
arrival of Father Kohlmann. In 1822 Father Kohlmann was 
joined at Goshenhoppen by a brother Jesuit, Father Boniface Cor- 
vin or Krukowski, a Pole. The new recruit was a man of remark- 
able physique, fond of horse back riding, and suited naturally for 
an open-air life. Father Paul Kohlmann, on the other hand, was 
not over-robust, and his health did not permit of his travelling in 
all weathers to the more distant parts of the Goshenhoppen terri- 
tory. The pastoral labors were divided. Father Corvin took 
charge of the outlying missions and station, which in a circuit of 
roughly fifty miles from the Goshenhoppen centre, extended over 
Berks, Bucks, Montgomery, Lehigh and Schuylkill Counties. The 
activities of Father Kohlmann were directed to the more immedi- 
ate vicinity of the mission. In 1825 the mission had the addi- 
tional assistance of a coadjutor Brother William Taylor, and in 
1827 Brother James Fenwick brought the number of Jesuits at 
Goshenhoppen up to four. 

The Catalogue of the American Jesuits records Father Corvin 
as Superior during the years 1824-1827, though Father Kohlmann 
continued in residence until 1827, in which year he was transferred. 
Shortly after Father Kohlmann had departed for his new sphere 
of work, his place at Goshenhoppen was taken by Father Edward 
P. McCarthy, S.J., most likely one of the Pennsylvania McCarthys 
who came over from the neighborhood of William Penn’s Irish 
estate in County Cork, and were among the early pioneer settlers 
in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

Father McCarthy’s work lay more especially amongst the Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics in the Goshenhoppen territory, and he 
attended missions at Reading, Haycock, Massillon, Lebanon, and 
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Pottsville. One of the most important works of his apostolate 
was the founding of temperance societies among the coal miners. 
Father McCarthy was held in high esteem by both Catholics and 
Protestants and when, in 1832, he was transferred by his su- 
periors to work elsewhere, the mayor and several of the more 
prominent citizens of Pottsville asked that he might be allowed 
to remain. This petition does not seem to have been granted. 
In the following year, 1833, Father Corvin was joined by Father 
Nicholas Steinbacher, who spent most of his time in residence at 
one or other of the outlying stations, while Father Corvin devoted 
himself to Goshenhoppen and its immediate vicinity. At Nip- 
penoe’s Valley, Lycoming County, at a distance of about one 
hundred and fifty miles north of Goshenhoppen, Father Stein- 
bacher bought, at the price of fifty cents an acre, a tract of 1100 
acres of land. Here he induced Catholic families to settle by offer- 
ing them the land at one dollar an acre. His plan was a success, 
and with the profits from the sale of the land, Father Steinbacher 
founded a mission at Nippenoe’s Valley and built a church, which 
is now incorporated into the structure of the existing church as 
the sanctuary. 

The old church at Goshenhoppen, which was erected by Father 
Schneider in 1744, was enlarged by Father Corvin in 1836. The 
old original church was retained as the sanctuary, and Father Cor- 
vin added the main body of the nave—an additional structure of 
eighty-five feet in length with a width of forty-four feet. 

Father Corvin died suddenly at Philadelphia on October 11, 
1837. After his Sunday duties at Goshenhoppen he had left for 
Philadelphia on business connected with his church. On his way 
to a doctor in Philadelphia Father Corvin, who was accompanied 
by a brother Jesuit, complained of a heart pain, and being carried 
in a fainting condition to the doctor’s house, he rallied just enough 
to receive the Last Sacraments from the priest of St. Mary’s 
church, and passed away almost immediately. His place at Goshen- 
hoppen was taken by Father Augustine Bally, S.J., who was ap- 
pointed by the Maryland Provincial, Father McSherry, with Father 
Steinbacher as assistant for the first year. From 1839 to 1882, 
which was the extent of the pastorate of Father Bally, the work 
of the Goshenhoppen mission was extended to foundations at 
Longswamp, Engelsville, and Boyerstown. There was also a small 
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mission, of which very little is known, that was located at the 
mouth of the tunnel of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, 
and served by Father Schleuter, S.J., who died at Boston in 1918. 
This mission was called Vera Cruz, and it was maintained almost 
entirely for the spiritual benefit of the men who were working on 
the railroad construction. 

During the forty-three years that Father Bally remained in 
charge at Goshenhoppen, he had a number of Jesuit collaborators, 
both priests and Brothers. The place also suffered so many 
changes of name that at times Father Bally must have been puz- 
zled to know just exactly of what place he was parish priest. 

Up to 1851 the locality was known as Goshenhoppen. The 
spelling of the name seems to have varied considerably ; but, speak- 
ing broadly, the locality was known up to 1851 as Goshenhoppen, 
Schultz, Berks County. From 1852 to 1855 it was known as the 
Catholic Church, Washington Township, Berks County. In 1855 
the authorities changed the name to Colebrookdale, and altered it 
back in 1865 to Goshenhoppen, Colebrookdale, Berks County. 
This endured until 1869, when the official name became Colebrook- 
dale, Berks County. In 1870 again there was a change to Church- 
ville P. O., Colebrookdale, Berks County, and this designation 
lasted until 1883, when it was altered to Barto, Berks County. 
Finally, in 1884, two years after the death of Father Bally, the 
Post Office Department at Washington possibly felt some com- 
punction in regard to this much harrassed Father, for the afore- 
time Goshenhoppen was in that year designated Bally P. O., Berks 
County, Pennsylvania—and Bally it has remained. So that today, 
anyone who wishes to visit this old Jesuit mission of Goshenhop- 
pen must forget that it ever bore that name, and must ask for the 
church and township as Bally. 

During the long incumbency of Father Bally the work of the 
Catholic Church in Pennsylvania had increased; at the same time 
the immediate sphere of activity of Goshenhoppen had diminished. 
From a radius, roughly, of about fifty miles from the mission cen- 
tre, the territory gradually had diminished to an area of some 
twenty square miles, which is about the present extent of the 
ecclesiastical parish. In 1882, after a pastorate of more than forty 
years, Father Bally died at Goshenhoppen on January 20, and was 
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succeeded in the cure of souls by Father John B. Meurer, S.J., who 
had been his assistant since 1876. 

Father Bally was famous for his shrewd wit. In one of its 
Canons the Plenary Council of Baltimore had ruled that each 
Catholic church should institute the system of pew rents as a 
partial means of support for the parish and its priest. The Jesuits 
had never been ardent about pew rents, as the history of the 
Church in the United States shows. In most cases they pur- 
chased a property out of their own funds and this was used to 
support the clergy, lightening the burden of their maintenance on 
the poor congregations. Father Bally viewed all pew rents with 
the greatest disfavor. 

However, he carried out loyally the prescriptions of the Council 
of Baltimore, and pew rents were established in his church. Now 
this Father, like almost all his predecessors at Goshenhoppen, was 
accustomed to make his pastoral visitations on horse back. And 
the animal, whose whole purpose in life was to carry Father Bally 
around on his missionary journeys, was a particularly morose as 
well as a particularly stupid creature. This may have been the 
reason, and again it may not have been the reason. But Father 
Bally named his steed “Pew Rent.” And many a time the out- 
lying parishioners of Father Bally were warned of the near ap- 
proach of their pastor by the stumbling of his grudging steed and 
the hearty voice of Father Bally as he objurgated “Giddap Pew- 
rent!” 

As successor to Father Bally, Father Meurer continued as su- 
perior at Goshenhoppen mission for seven years, sometimes helped 
by an assistant priest. His pastorate ended in 1889, for in that 
year the Society of Jesus decided to retire from the parish and 
mission, and handed over the church and residence to the Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, thus bringing to an end their connection 
with Goshenhoppen which has lasted through nearly a century 
and a half. 

The list of missions attended from Goshenhoppen begins with 
the year 1765, covering a period of twenty years. The places men- 
tioned as being served by Goshenhoppen clergy are Haycock, Read- 
ing, Makunzie, Cedar Creek, and there is a likelihood that Allen- 
town was visited from 1774. From 1758 until 1830 there is no 
record regarding attendance at the stations at Reading, Haycock, 
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and Massillon. In 1831 Lebanon and Pottsville are attended, and 
Elizabethtown in 1834. 

In 1842 there is a record that Father Nicholas Steinbacher was 
at Pottsville where, in June of that year, he blessed the corner 
stone of St. John Baptist church. In the previous month, May, 
1842, Father Steinbacher blessed the corner stone of the church 
of the Immaculate Conception at Nippenoe Valley; 1849 is the 
year the Goshenhoppen priest is first mentioned as attending Long- 
swamp; in 1887 mention is made of a regular station at Engels- 
ville, and in 1888, the year before the Jesuits retired from Goshen- 
hoppen, a station is attended at Boyerstown. 

During the long incumbency of Father Bally (1838-1882) there 
was, says Father Joseph M. Woods, S.J., who was at Goshenhop- 
pen before he became a Jesuit, a parochial school, under the care of 
the pastor, which, for a time at all events, was in receipt of sup- 
port in the form of an appropriation from either the State or the 
County. Brother Richard O’Connell, S.J., is mentioned in the 
Jesuit catalogues for 1843 as schoolmaster in the parochial school. 
In this year Father Bally had two Jesuit Fathers attending the 
mission stations, and the little community consisted of four mem- 
bers of the Society during this year. 

With its long and intimate connection with the Jesuits, it is not 
surprising that there were some vocations from the mission to the 
Society of Jesus. The first Jesuit recruit from Goshenhoppen 
was Charles H. Heichemer, who became a Jesuit in July, 1876, 
took the vows in 1886, and died at Baltimore on October 21, 1893. 
Father Heichemer was really a native of Grundstadt, in Bavaria, 
where he was born July 31, 1836. He was one of the German 
Catholic immigrants who settled at Goshenhoppen, and his voca- 
tion may very properly be set down as from Goshenhoppen. 

The first native-born son of Goshenhoppen to join the Society 
of Jesus was Mr. Tobias F. Whitman, S.J., who at the age of 
twenty-five became a Jesuit in May, 1868. He proceeded no fur- 
ther than the juniorate, and died at Frederick, Maryland, on 
March 19, 1871. In 1883 three young men of Goshenhoppen, in 
their middle twenties, joined the Society as coadjutors. These 
were Brothers Augustine E. Brogley, Emmanual S. Reppert, and 
Ferdinand Stengel. The first-named did not persevere, but the 
other two continued, taking the vows ten years after their admis- 
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sion. Brother Stengel continues the old Goshenhoppen traditional 
connection with Philadelphia, which began in 1740 or thereabouts, 
for he is stationed at the Jesuit College of St. Joseph, whence he 
occasionally revisits the old church at Bally. Brother Reppert has 
been borrowed by the New England Province, and is now stationed 
at Shadowbrook, Massachusetts. The Rev. Germanus Kohl, also 
a Goshenhoppen boy, joined the Society as a young man of twenty 
years in 1874. Two years later he returned to secular life, and 
after studying for ten years at Emmitsburg, Maryland, he was 
ordained in the Diocese of Harrisburg, Pa. He died in 1914 at 
the old Jesuit mission at Conewago, Pa., where he is buried close 
by the old mission that was founded by the Jesuit Fathers from 
Maryland twenty years or so before the foundation of the church 
at Goshenhoppen. 
The burials at Goshenhoppen are: 


ev. Tepwtiere Bemmeser, S.J. vic ccceccccccces July 10, 1764 
Rev. John B. de Ritter (ex-Jesuit) .............. Feb. 3. 1787 
a a Nl da edn bad May 20, 1818 
Bene, DUN CHINE, Gal. occ vccsccecsvccsese Sept. 27, 1847 
eS ee Jan. 30, 1882 
Brother Joseph Brembacher, S.J. ............... Oct. 11, 1882 


The bodies of Fathers Schneider, De Ritter, and Erntzen were 
interred beneath the pulpit of the first Goshenhoppen church. On 
October 30, 1887, in the presence of more than two thousand per- 
sons, the body of Father Bally was removed from the old Catho- 
lic cemetery and re-interred in the new cemetery. At the same 
ceremony the remains of Brother Joseph Brembacher, S.J., were 
disinterred and laid in the same burial plot with the body of 
Father Bally, thus uniting finally, in the grave, these two well- 
loved old Jesuits who had served Goshenhoppen so long and faith- 
fully during their long and wakeful lives. 

The complete list of Superiors at Goshenhoppen, from the 
foundation of the mission until the Jesuits retired and handed 
over the church and parish to the Archbishop of Philadelphia, has 
been preserved in the Archives of the Maryland-New York Prov- 
ince. The designation (S.J.) in parenthesis denotes a member of 
the suppressed Society of Jesus. The official list of Superiors is: 
1741-1764 Rev. Theodore Schneider, S.J. 

1765-1787 Rev. John B. de Ritter (S.J.) 
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During the Suppression of the Society 


1787-1891 Rev. Peter Helbron 

1791-1793 Rev. Peter Delvaux 

1793-1818 Rev. Paul Erntzen 

1818-1819 Rev. Fr. Schoénfelder (of Reading) 
1818-1819 Rev. Fr. Brennewitz (Occasional visits) 


After the Restoration of the Society 


1819-1823 Rev. Paul Kohlmann, S.J. 

1824-1837 Rev. Boniface Krukowski, S.J. (Corvin) 
1837-1838 Rev. Nicholas Steinbacher, S.J. 

1839-1882 Rev. Augustine Bally, S.J. 

1883-1886 Rev. John B. Meurer, S.J. (first term) 
1887-1888 Rev. John Harpes, S.J. 

1889- Rev. John B. Meurer, S.J. (second term) 


V 
THE OLp Mission Topay 


In the old days of horseback and coach travel, it is very prob- 
able that Goshenhoppen was not so much off the map as it is today, 
when the construction of the railroad has left it in a backwater. 
When in the whole of Pennsylvania there were but two Catholic 
centres, Philadelphia and Conewago, it does not seem likely that 
Goshenhoppen would have been selected for the location of a new 
Catholic mission and parish, were it at that time an obscure coun- 
try village and far from the chief high roads. The fact that in 
pre-Revolutionary times it was a missionary centre in those days 
of few roads, and not very good roads at that, rather rules out 
its supposed obscurity and inaccessibility. 

But with the coming of the railroads, Goshenhoppen apparently 
declined in importance, and the small town of Bally, Pa., is, so 
to speak, not on the map at all. Today Bally lies along the side 
of an imaginary triangle, of which Reading may be thought of 
as the apex, and Bally lies almost equidistant from Reading on 
the south-east as, on the other side and south-west is the new 
Jesuit Novitiate of St. Isaac Jogues, which was founded in 1929 
at Wernersville by the late Nicholas Brady of New York. 

During the Provincialship of the late Father Thomas J. Camp- 
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bell, S.J., 1887-1893, that Provincial, in the course of a Visita- 
tion in Pennsylvania and Maryland, announced his impending 
arrival at the Jesuit mission at Goshenhoppen by a telegram to 
the Superior. 

Two days later, Father Campbell arrived in person at Potts- 
ville, the railroad station for Goshenhoppen, or Barto, as it hap- 
pened to be called just about that time. The station agent—so 
it is related—stared in amazement at the cleric who descended 
from the train; and stared still more amazedly when the arriving 
cleric announced his intention of going on to Barto. Had a con- 
veyance been sent for him? The station agent knew nothing about 
that; but in the absence of a conveyance, guessed that one had 
not been sent. After a somewhat searching questioning of Father 
Campbell, the station agent became satisfied in his mind that the 
Father was a priest and a Jesuit, and that his destination was the 
Jesuit mission at Barto. 

The agent disappeared for a moment into his office, and soon 
emerged, holding a Western Union envelope. “You might take 
this up,” he said to the Father Provincial. “It is a telegram that 
came a couple of days ago, and I haven’t come across anyone go- 
ing up that way. You might as well take it along if you are 
going up to Barto.” Thus did Father Campbell set out for Goshen- 
hoppen, carrying his own telegram of two days before, announcing 
his impending arrival! Father Thomas I. Gasson spent some 
months prior to his entrance into the Novitiate at Frederick, 
Maryland, November 17, 1875, under the direction and tutelage 
of Father Bally at Goshenhoppen. Perhaps some of the ideas 
incorporated in the structure and development of the New Boston 
College which owes its existence to his energy and zeal originated 
and bore fruit from the early association of this youthful as- 
pirant to sanctity with the saintly old Pastor of eastern Penn- 
sylvania ! 

Bally of today differs very little, if at all, from the Goshen- 
hoppen of early days, as it has been considered in this relation. 
The church and residence, as has been seen, were hafided over by 
the Jesuits to the Archbishop of Philadelphia. The farms and 
other landed property, which the Jesuits had purchased out of their 
own private funds when the Maryland missions were part of the 
jurisdiction of the English Jesuit Provincial, were retained by the 
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Society, since the title was vested in the Jesuits when the first 
purchase of land was made early in the eighteenth century. 

The church itself, as we have seen, was enlarged in 1836. But 
the little original church built by Father Schneider, with its painted 
altar-piece donated by the Palatine Elector Prince Charles Theo- 
dore in 1764, is incorporated in the nearly century-old enlarged 
church. The first church bell that was hung in the old Goshen- 
hoppen church is still in position, and this must certainly be one 
of the oldest church bells in Pennsylvania. There can be no doubt 
that it is the third oldest Catholic church bell, because there were 
only three Catholic churches in Pennsylvania when this bell was 
hung in position. Some of the Anglican churches may possibly 
have older church bells. But the bells of St. Joseph’s in Philadel- 
phia, at Conewago and at Goshenhoppen are the oldest of any other 
bells in the Catholic churches of Pennsylvania. Perhaps the most 
ancient link of all at old-time Goshenhoppen is to be found in the 
tombstones. The earlier ones are now quite barren of inscrip- 
tions, since the passing of more than a century has worn off the 
texts that were inscribed over the graves of those old German 
Catholic settlers who came from Europe forty or fifty years be- 
fore the American Revolutionary War. Some of these grave 
stones, with the old inscription in German, can in some cases still 
be read, telling a little of the life story of the German Catholics 
of a century to a century and a half ago. 
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PIONEER CAPUCHIN MISSIONARIES IN 
THE UNITED STATES (1784-1816) * 


By Rev. Norsert H. Miter, O. M. Cap., M. A. 
I 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The present study was prompted by an earnest desire to shed 
light on the lives of the first Capuchins in this country. Although 
it was not until 1857 that the Capuchins were formally estab- 
lished in the United States, individual members of the Order came 
here as missionaries when Archbishop Carroll was still Prefect 
Apostolic. Their numbers were few, their activities extended 
over a period of hardly more than thirty years, but these Friars 
have written their names indelibly on the pages of American 
Church history. The story of these early missionaries is one of 
undaunted heroism unfortunately associated at times with human 
weakness. It is a human story, a story of men who have worked 
faithfully and energetically in the vineyard of the Lord, until, con- 
sumed by their own swift energy, they died martyrs to their zeal. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and 
Louisiana, all benefitted by their labors during the lifetime of 
Archbishop Carroll. New York owes one of its first churches to 
a Capuchin. The Catholics of Philadelphia still worship in an edi- 
fice whose first pastor was a Capuchin. And Kentucky, that El 
Dorado of the pioneer, had never seen a Catholic missionary until 
the advent of a son of St. Francis. 

The Capuchin Order, which is an autonomous branch of the 
Order of Friars Minor founded by St. Francis of Assisi in 1209, 
came into existence in the first days of the Protestant Rebellion and 
was to play no insignificant part in the great Catholic Reaction. 
While it must be admitted that the Protestant Revolt affected the 
development of the Capuchin congregation, as it affected the whole 
Catholic world, it cannot be said that the Capuchin Order was 
founded to assist in counteracting the great Revolt. The Capuchin 


*Presented for the Degree of M.A. at the Catholic University of America, 
June, 1930. 
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Order is the sole result of an internal reformation in the great 
Franciscan Family. Throughout the ages various reforms took 
place in the Franciscan Order. In 1517 the Bull of Pope Leo 
X, Ite et vos in vineam meam, finally sanctioned the separation of 
the Friars of the Observance from the Conventuals. But the Ob- 
servants themselves gave rise to various reforms, the chief of 
which were: the Reformati, the Recollects, the Alcantarines and 
the Capuchins. This last reform, the only one to be declared 
autonomous by papal decree was sanctioned by Clement VII, 
July 3, 1528 by the Bull, Religionis Zelus. After nearly a cen- 
tury of dependence on the Minister General of the Conventuals, 
Pope Paul V in 1619 declared the Capuchins independent of the 
Conventuals and permitted them to have their own General re- 
siding in Rome. 

The spread of the new Congregation was marvellous. In little 
more than a century after its foundation, its friaries were found 
in every country of Europe.’ And simultaneously it was sending 
its missionaries to foreign fields. Throughout their entire his- 
tory the Capuchins have distinguished themselves by their mission- 
ary labors. The Congregation of the Propaganda itself is a mon- 
ument to their zeal, for it was the Capuchin, Jerome of Narni, 
Apostolic Preacher of the Papal Court, who with others, sug- 
gested its institution. Both the builder of the Propaganda Col- 
lege, Cardinal Anthony Barberini, and the first missionary and 
martyr of the Propaganda, St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen, were Ca- 
puchins. 

Although it was not until 1587 that the Capuchin Congregation 
assumed responsibility for “missions among the infidels,” indi- 
vidual friars had long before been allowed to make the great 
venture.” As early as 1551 Capuchin Friars opened missions in 
Constantinople and Cairo, and ever since, they have directed the 
missions in the Turkish Dominions. Fifteen years later they went 
to Crete. In 1624 the Order founded missions in Syria and Africa; 
1627, in Asia Minor; 1631, in Africa, Egypt and Abyssinia ; about 
1640, in India; and in 1645, in Congo. However, the souls of the 
heathen in the lands beyond the great Atlantic were beckoning 
them. Their Brother Franciscans had been laboring in the wilds 


*Vogel, The Capuchins in French Louisiana (New York, 1928), VII. 
*Cuthbert, The Capuchins (New York, 1929), II, 370. 
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of Brazil since 1549 and in 1611 the Capuchins sent missionaries 
there to help the cause of Christ. Some twenty years later they 
braved the more northern seas to plant the cross in the present 
territory of the United States. Pére Joseph le Clerc du Tremblay 
(His Grey Eminence), the famous Capuchin statesman and secre- 
tary of Cardinal Richielieu, had been “dreaming his dream of a 
Catholic France which should be the heart of Christendom, and 
the dynamic centre of activities for the renovation and extension 
of the Catholic Church.”* He it was who sponsored so many of 
the missions of the early seventeenth century and he it was who 
first sent the Capuchins to North America. In 1630 he was commis- 
sioned by Propaganda to send French and English Capuchins to 
New England “to aid the Catholics and impede the progress of the 
Puritans.” And two years later he entrusted the Capuchins of 
Paris with missions in Acadia and Maine. From Canada the Ca- 
puchins extended their labors in 1650 to Virginia.* But the mis- 
sions’ days were numbered. The Acadian mission of the Capu- 
chins came to a premature close when the Massachusetts Puritans 
occupied Acadia. As early as 1652 some of the priests were im- 
prisoned, others were compelled to return to France. In 1656, 
the last remaining missionary, Father Leonard of Chartres, was 
murdered by the Puritans. 

However, this was not to end the missionary career of the Ca- 
puchins in North America. Blood had been spilled but it was to 
be the seed of new missionaries. In 1722 in answer to the appeal 
of Louis XV of France, the Capuchins of Champagne took over 
the mission of Louisiana. Here they worked zealously until 1766 
when the territory was ceded to Spain. The French Capuchins 
departed only to be replaced by the Spanish. And these remained 
until 1803 when Louisiana was ceded to the United States. 


II 
THE COMING OF THE CAPUCHINS TO THE UNITED STATES 


Meanwhile, the colonies in the North had weathered the great 
crisis which was to mean so much to Church and State. The 
first shot had been fired at Lexington, the great Revolution had 


*Tbid., 377. 
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swept the land, the Treaty of Paris had been signed, the Thirteen 
Colonies were now an independent nation. The history of this 
period, however, would undoubtedly be different had it not been 
for Catholic France. Throughout the entire struggle “France had 
proven herself America’s noblest and most genuine friend.”® War 
had hardly been declared when an American mission under the 
presidency of Franklin begged the assistance of the French Gov- 
ernment in the great struggle for independence. Count Vergennes, 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs at the time, was in favor of 
armed resistance, for France still felt the sting of the Seven Years’ 
War. The King, Louis XVI, mediocre as he was in statesmanship, 
was a most Christian King in more than name, and there is no 
doubt that the future of Catholicism in this now dominantly Pro- 
testant country, was discussed by him and his ministers. But 
opposition at home was great. Richard H. Lee and Samuel Adams 
denounced the Alliance. The Loyalists considered it “a horror 
and an infamy worse than the Declaration of Independence.”* 
The bigots were afraid of Romanizing America and repudiated the 
Alliance even at the risk of losing hearth and home. However, 
the opposition was finally overcome and the Alliance was signed 
February 6, 1778. France immediately began to rush soldiers, 
money, warships and supplies to her new Ally, for France sympa- 
thized with the American ideal. She herself was on the verge of 
throwing off the yoke of aristocracy. 

But ultimate victory was not the only boon Catholic France 
was to confer on the colonies. Not only the war against England 
was to be won, but the animus of English Puritanism was to be 
checked. 

The Catholic priests hitherto seen in the colonies had been 
barely tolerated in the limited districts where they labored; 
now came Catholic chaplains of foreign embassies ; army and 
navy chaplains celebrating Mass with pomp on the men-of- 
war and in the camps and cities. The time had not yet come 


for complete religious freedom, which gained slowly; but 
progress was soon made. Rhode Island, with a French fleet 


*Guilday, The Life and Times of John Carroll (New York, 1922), 178. 
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in her waters, blotted from her statute-book a law against 

Catholics.® 

The constant contact of Catholic soldiers and chaplains with the 
American soldiers and civilians soon began to have its good effects. 
Until then, the average American had known very little of the 
great Church except what had been handed down from his English 
forbears. He had never had the opportunity of coming in close 
contact with Catholics to disillusion him in his prejudices. Abbé 
Robin, one of the French chaplains, says that the little contact he 
had made with the Protestants in Boston, had shown surprising 
results : “Notwithstanding my being known for a Frenchman, and 
a Roman Priest, I was continually receiving new civilities from 
several of the best families in this town.”® The harvest, indeed, 
was white, but the laborers were few. 

All these accounts, the French soldiers and chaplains carried 
back with them to France, and what influence they had in inducing 
French missionaries to come to America, is hard to estimate. 
Some hundred Catholic chaplains,° twenty of whom were 
Capuchins, had been in the French Army and Navy. And after 
the War, some of these chaplains, touched by the plight of the 
Church in the land for which they had risked life and limb, 
volunteered as missionaries. We have no definite information as 
to their exact number. Those of the French Navy who are known 
to have remained or to have returned, are: The Franciscan, Father 
Seraphim Bandol, the Chaplain to the French Ministers; Father 
La Poterie, the Founder of the Church in Boston; and Father 
Sebastian De Rosey, O.M. Cap., who died in Maryland in 1812. 
Those of the French Army, some of whom are well known in 
Catholic annals are: Abbé Robin, the Author of the Nouveau 
Voyage dans l Amérique Septentrionale, which was translated by 
the Poet of the Revolution, Philip Freneau, and published in Bos- 
ton in 1783; Father Paul de St. Pierre, who labored in the Illinois 
country, and died at New Orleans in 1826; Father Charles 
Whelan, O.M. Cap., the founder of St. Peter’s congregation, New 


‘Shea, History of the Catholic Church in the United States (New York, 
1888), II, 166. 

"Robin, Abbé, New Travels through North America (Paris and Philadel- 
phia, 1784), 18. 

Germain, Catholic Military and Naval Chaplains (Washington, 1929), 
23. 
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York City; and the celebrated Abbé Raynal, who stayed but a 
short time and returned an ardent Loyalist." 

Little is known of the work of the Capuchin Navy Chaplain, 
Father Sebastian De Rosey. He has left practically nothing but 
his name in the annals of American Church history. Father De 
Rosey and three other Capuchins were Chaplains on the French 
man-of-war La Reflechie, which was in the fleet of De Guichen. 
When De Guichen returned to France from the Antilles, the 
Reflechie, on which Father De Rosey was one of the chaplains, 
was incorporated in De Grasse’s fleet, which eventually fought in 
the battle of Yorktown.'* Before coming to the United States 
as a missionary, Father De Rosey probably went to San Domingo. 
Shea in the only mention he makes of the Capuchin calls him “a 
priest from San Domingo.”?* When he came to the United States 
as a missionary is not known. The Register and Diary of Bo- 
hemia Manor reveals that he was working in Maryland in the 
early part of 1797. The account books of the clergy of Maryland 
also reveal his name a few times. The largest single notice we 
have of him is contained in the diary of Brother Mobberly, S.J.: 


During my residence at St. Inigoes in St. Mary’s County 
(1806-1812), we were deprived of a pastor for nearly two 
years. Meantime we were obliged to go to St. Nicholas’ 
Church, on the Patuxent River, a distance of fourteen miles. 
After a few months the Rev. Mr. De Rosey, a French Gentle- 
man and pastor of St. Nicholas, agreed to give us church once 
a month at St. Inigoes, until we could be furnished with a 
pastor. He was a Franciscan (Capuchin) friar and, I be- 
lieve, a very worthy man. He was a small man, about eighty- 
one years of age, and yet he was nearly as active as a boy. 
He was cheerful and agreeable. He was zealous and kept his 
congregation in good order. . . .'* 


Father De Rosey died at St. Nicholas’ Church, December 27, 


"Guilday, op. cit., 85. 

"Les Combattants Francais de La Guerre Américaine (1778-1783) (Wash- 
ington, 1905), 191. 

"0p. cit., 513. Shea calls him Father Durosier. Various other spellings are 
also found: Deroset, Durosy, Du Rosey and Duvoisier. Dilhet-Browne says: 
“At a place called St. Mary’s there is a church with a mission of which Mr. 
Duvoisier, formerly a priest of St. Domingo, is pastor. He is highly 
esteemed there for his work and great ability. He was formerly an officer 
of Louis XVI, King of France.” Beginnings of the Catholic Church in the 
United States (Quebec, 1922), 60. 

“Teron, “The Capuchins in America,’ Historical Records and Studies, 
V (1909), 322. 
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1812 and is buried near the church. A tablet, inside the church 
is the only memorial of his long and almost forgotten services. 
He died intestate and his property is said to have been devoted by 
the State of Maryland to Charlotte Hall School, an Academy still 
existing in St. Mary’s County.?® 

The other Capuchin chaplain, Father Charles Whelan, known 
in religion as Father Maurice, was destined to play no insignificant 
part in the marvellous development of the young Church which 
had just emerged from the Revolution. 


III 
FATHER WHELAN IN THE REVOLUTION 


When Father Whelan arrived in the United States, the Church 
in this country was in an anomalous position. For years the 
Vicar Apostolic of London, to whose jurisdiction she presumably 
belonged, had taken very little active interest in her. During the 
vicariate of Bishop Challoner (1759-1781), his superiorship was 
virtually accepted by the fact that the priests and laity acted under 
the jurisdiction of the Jesuit Superior, Father John Lewis, who 
was his vicar general in the colonies. But Bishop Challoner him- 
self seems to have held no communication whatever with the 
colonies. “There is no document in the Westminster Diocesan 
Archives or in the ecclesiastical archives in the United States to 
show any distinctive use by Bishop Challoner of his faculties in 
the matter of dispensations and subdelegation.”?® 


®The American Catholic Historical Researches, XXVIII (1911), 255 (Cited 
throughout as Researches). The following is the inscription found in the 
new St. Nicholas’ Church: 

“G. Derosé. Sac. 
Ob. Dec. MDCCCXII. 
Maria L. Key (Sewall) Pos.” 

Practically most of the articles dealing with Father De Rosey, including 
that found in the Woodstock Letters for June, 1931, say that after his death 
the De Rosey property was given by the State of Maryland to Charlotte 
Hall School in St. Mary’s County, Md. Under date of January 6, 1932, 
the following letter was received from Mr. B. F. Crowson, Principal of 
Charlotte Hall School: : 

“The secretary has today informed me that he has finished reading the 
Board of Trustees minutes for the two decades 1810-1830 but that he cannot 
find any mention of Father De Rosey or of any other priest even remotely 
resembling the name. Neither is there any mention of Charlotte Hall’s 
having received any property by virtue of any one’s dying intestate .. .” 
*’Guilday, op. cit., 163. 
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Bishop Talbot, who succeeded Bishop Challoner, January 10, 
1781, showed even less interest. He not only showed no desire to 
continue his American jurisdiction, but even refused to give 
faculties to two American priests who applied to him on their way 
home in 1783, declaring that he would exercise power no longer 
over the American Church. 

As a result, the Church in this country found herself an orphan. 
Rome did not seem to be taking any active interest in her ; London, 
on whom she had hitherto depended for her jurisdiction, disowned 
her. The vast country was alive with possibilities, material and 
spiritual, but the laborers were few and unorganized. The handful 
of priests here saw the dire need of some concerted action on 
their part if the Church in this country were to grow and present 
a united front against her enemies. 

On June 27, 1783, in consequence of a call sent out by Father 
Lewis, who still continued to act as Vicar General of the London 
District, six deputies of the American clergy met at the old Jesuit 
mansion at Whitemarsh in a first General Chapter. Another meet- 
ing was held, November 6, 1783, and the final one, October 11, 
1784. All the problems with which this historic Chapter dealt, 
have an important bearing on the history of the early Church in 
this country. But its paramount problem was the question of 
superiorship over the Church in the Republic. In the second 
meeting of the Chapter (November, 1783), a Committee of Five 
was appointed to draw up a Petition to the Holy See, asking that 
Father Lewis be formally constituted Superior of the Church in 
the United States with certain episcopal privileges. The Petition 
was drawn up and forwarded to Rome. When the contents of this 
Petition became known to the rest of the clergymen, it was feared 
by some that it was not sufficiently respectful in tone, and ac- 
cordingly another Committee, of which Father Carroll was a 
member, was appointed to draft another Petition. This second 
request for a superior contained the modification that they be 
permitted to elect their own superior. The following June (1784), 
Father Carroll was appointed Prefect Apostolic, but it was not 
until November 26, 1784, that he received the official documents. 
He had received unofficial notice some months before through 
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various channels, the earliest being from his friend in Rome, Father 
Thorpe, whose letter he had received, August 20, 1784.17 

Unfortunately, Father Carroll’s appointment did not settle the 
knotty problem of jurisdiction; through an oversight, Rome had 
placed Carroll in very embarrassing circumstances. “In the 
faculties sent me,” he writes to his friend, Father Thorpe, 
February 17, 1785, “ . . . I am particularly charged to grant no 
powers or faculties to any one who may come into this country, 
but those quos sacra Congregatio destinaverit et approbaverit.”'* 
Carroll’s hands were tied. It was an unfortunate situation. Rome 
was far distant in those days. Times were troubled. It took 
months to receive an answer. Such jurisdiction would mean very 
little to him in many instances. In the same letter to his friend 
he writes: 

I shall in the meantime request permission to give faculties 
to other Clergymen, than those sent by the Propgda., of whose 
virtue and talents I shall have sufficient documents. For want 
of this power, the Catholics in the Jersies, N. Y., the great 
Western Country, bordering on the Lakes, and the Ohio, 
Wabash, and Mississippi (to say nothing of many in the 
N. England States and Carolinas) are entirely destitute of 
spiritual succours. The Catholics in some of these Settle- 
ments, have been at the expence of paying the passage of some 
Irish Franciscans, providing for their subsistence, and in 
erecting places of worship. These men have brought good 
testimonials; but I am precluded from giving them any 
spiritual powers.’® 
Father Carroll realized to the full his difficult position. The war 

was just over. Some hundred French chaplains had seen the 
condition of the Church in this country. Surely, some of them 
would come back as missionaries to help the cause of the Church 
so dear to their hearts. But he was not empowered to enlist their 
services until they had first received approbation from Propaganda. 
This would mean months of inaction on their part. In fact, at 
the very moment he wrote this letter, he was aware of the presence 
of a Capuchin French chaplain, Father Charles Whelan, a man of 
energy and ambition, who had been in New York City since the 





“I bid., 169-177. 
“I bid., 210. 
“I bid., 211. 
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previous October, and whose services he could not enlist, because 
Propaganda had not yet answered his appeal for approbation. 

Father Charles Whelan, who arrived in New York City in 
October, 1784, was the only Irish chaplain of the French Fleet 
who returned to the United States as a missionary. Conditions in 
and about New York City must have touched his heart as he passed 
through this district during the Revolution and saw the utter 
neglect of that Religion for which he had been taught to sacrifice 
his life. As soon as the Treaty of Paris was signed, at the time 
he with seven thousand Frenchmen was an English prisoner on the 
Island of Jamaica, he probably communicated to Father Carroll 
his desire of returning to the United States as a missionary. We 
gather this from a letter of Father Farmer written from Phila- 
delphia to Father Carroll, July 19, 1783, in which he writes: 
“Your letter to Father Whelan I have not sent yet, but will send 
this week.”’° 

Father Whelan was born at Ballycommon, near Daingean or 
Philipstown in King’s County, Ireland, about the year 1741.71 
Ireland at the time was under the penal laws and a higher educa- 
tion could be obtained there only at the risk of the Faith, so the 
Capuchins had removed their novitiate and clericate to France. 
Thither Charles went, and on his reception into the Order in 
Bar-sur-Aube in 1771, he received the name of Maurice. In the 
course of the next year he pronounced his vows and after the 
required studies was raised to the dignity of the priesthood. His 
rise in the Province was rapid. May 1, 1779, he was appointed 
Master of Novices by the Provincial, Father Edmund Burke, 
having before been Vicar of the Convent at Bar-sur-Aube. He 
had also held the office of Provincial Secretary. “These posts,” 
he wrote later, “I held until his Most Christian Majesty, Louis 
XVI, asked for chaplains for the fleet from our Community. I 
then, in obedience to my superiors, undertook that mission.’’** 
Father Whelan together with another Capuchin, Father Frederick, 


Researches, V (1888), 28. 

“Stanislaus, “An Irish Capuchin Pioneer,” The Capuchin Annual (Dublin, 
1929), 72. The Records of Bohemia Manor say that Whelan was about 
sixty-five years of age at his death. This would place his birth at about 
1741. Records, of the American Catholic Historical Society, XXI (1910), 247. 
(Cited throughout as Records). 

“Stanislaus, of. cit., 73. 
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and a secular priest, Father Dowd of Ireland, was assigned to the 
ship Jason in the fleet of Count de Ternay.** The fleet of De 
Ternay, consisting of seventeen battleships and thirty-six transports 
carrying in all 11,748 officers and men, weighed anchor at Brest, 
April 16, 1780, and landed at Newport, Rhode Island, July 11, 
1780.74 The fleet was detained at Newport until August 21, 1781, 
when it sailed south for the Chesapeake to join De Grasse’s fleet. 
After the victory of Yorktown, De Grasse returned to the West 
Indies, where on April 12, 1782, he was defeated by the British 
under Admiral Rodney.” In the letter mentioned previously, 
Father Whelan, who was with the fleet, recounts his experiences : 


After passing through fourteen engagements at sea without 
injury, I was at length made a prisoner of war with Signor 
Village Knight of Malta in the vessel called the Jason, and 
was conducted a prisoner to Jamaica along with about 7,000 
Frenchmen. Of this number fifteen hundred had been 
wounded. When the other chaplains, six in number, four 
French and two Spanish, were urged to visit at least their own 
wounded and sick, they all answered that they were no longer 
obliged to attend them, as their status as prisoners of war ex- 
empted them from this obligation. But I, deeming it contrary 
to the spirit of Christianity to abandon so many afflicted per- 
sons, many of whom were dying every day of dysentery and 
fever, as well as of their wounds, took charge of the whole 


Les Combattants, etc., 230. 

*An interesting question presents itself here. In 1789 a move was set 
on foot by the Presbyterian Oneida Indians to establish an Oneida Bishopric 
with a certain Father John Louis Victor Le Tonnelier de Coulonges as 
bishop. A Supplicatio was drawn up, signed by the representatives of the 
Wolves, the Turtles and the Bears, and placed in the hands of their agent, 
Jean de la Mahotiére who went to Paris and presented the Suppflicatio to 
the Papal Nuncio. In a letter to Pope Pius VI (May 17, 1790), Mahotiére 
explained that a chapel had already been erected for the Indians and that 
he expected to take back with him to America six Capuchins. Guilday, op. 
cit., 407 ff. How these Presbyterian Indians became acquainted with the 
Capuchins remains one of the unsolved problems of history. It is possible 
that on their march from Rhode Island to Yorktown, some of the Capuchin 
chaplains in the French army found the time and the opportunity to do 
some missionary work among them. They did such work in Newport, Rhode 
Island, as is recorded in the Journal of Claude Blanchard, Commissary of 
the French Army. Under date of August 29, 1780, is found the following 
entry: “A score of savages arrived at Newport; part of them Iroquois. .. . 
Some other Catholic savages asked for a priest; we sent them a Capuchin 
who was chaplain of one of the vessels.” Griffin, Catholics and the American 
Revolution (Philadelphia, 1909) II, 124. 

*Lenhart, “Contributions to the Life of Rev. Charles Whelan, O. M. 
Cap.” Records, XXXVII (1926), 242-243. 
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work myself, and with the divine assistance was careful that 
no one died without having first received the Sacraments of 
the Church, although the five prisons then in Jamaica had all 
been turned into hospitals, because of the great number of 
sick in that hot climate. In a word, I had administered the 
Sacraments to 3,562 Frenchmen, 800 Spaniards and 35 Ameri- 
cans without remuneration. This is a fact that all can confirm 
who were captured with Comte de Grasse, during the thirteen 
months that I stayed in that Island for the sole purpose of 
assisting the dying prisoners.”® 
After thirteen months of captivity, Father Whelan was paroled 
and went to Ireland for no other ostensible reason than to bring 
his two brothers with him to America. While the French Fleet 
was lying in the Bay of Pensacola, off the coast of Florida in 1781, 
“Father Whelan had received a grant of lands in Florida from 
the Spanish governor, and, offering to his two brothers in Ireland 
to put them in possession of these lands, he induced them to ac- 
company him to America.”** They arrived in New York in 
October, 1784. Father Whelan was now ready to begin his 
missionary career. “Little did he dream of the great things he 
was destined to accomplish for Christ in the New World.”*® The 
future was a closed book to him and best that it was. He was to 
do great things but he was also to suffer great hardships. 


IV 
FATHER WHELAN AND THE “CRAMPING CLAUSE” 


The Province of New Amsterdam and later of New York had 
passed through a long period of Catholic history before the advent 
of Father Whelan, but Catholicism at the time of his coming was 
nevertheless a negligible factor. Isaac Jogues had been slain there 
for his faith; John Ury,”® alleged to be a Catholic priest, had 
been hanged within its limits; but their blood seemed to water the 
soil in vain. Bigotry was still rampant, Catholics were timid and 
were still a downtrodden minority. In 1784, the year of Father 
Whelan’s arrival, the New York Legislature just repealed that 


Stanislaus, op. cit., 73. 

*B. U. Campbell, “Memoirs of the Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll,” 
The United States Catholic Magazine, VI (1847), 103. 

*Stanislaus, op. cit., 72. 

*B. U. Campbell, of. cit., V (1846), 678-682; VI (1847), 31-38. 
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infamous Act of 1770, which imposed perpetual imprisonment on 
“Popish Priests and Jesuits,” found in the Province. Catholicism 
was in a sad plight. Father Whelan in his letter of 1785 records 
the condition of affairs at this time: 

But passing through the province of New York, where free- 
dom to practice our religion publicly without restriction is 
allowed, where heretofore a priest who celebrated Mass and 
administered any Sacrament would have incurred the death 
penalty ; hence, there are many here married, without having 
received baptism, or any instruction when joining our religion. 
The Catholics here are very poor, but very zealous, being for 
the most part Irish. They are not able to build a chapel, nor 
even to buy a place for saying Mass, only a Portugese gentle- 
man has allowed us a part of his house for that purpose. I 
hope that Providence will provide another place for us before 
next May, as this gentleman cannot after that oblige us. But 
I have confidence that the Lord will not fail us in our need, 
since poverty is not a crime in His eyes. Nor do I deem it a 
fault, as money is not the object of my labour, but only the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls.°° 
Under these conditions it is not surprising that Catholicism in 

New York City was at a low ebb. The first priest who regularly 
officiated for the Catholics in New York City was the Jesuit, 
Father Farmer, and he could visit them only at intervals and in 
disguise, for the Act of 1770 was still on the statute books. The 
precise date of Father Farmer’s first visit to New York is not 
known. B. U. Campbell reports a tradition that Mass was cele- 
brated during 1781-1782 in a loft over a carpenter shop near 
Barclay Street. Mass was also celebrated in the parlor of the 
Spanish Consul and in 1785, before the church was built, in the 
house of Don Diego de Gardoqui, the Spanish Minister residing 
in New York.*! 

However, when Father Whelan arrived in New York City, the 
future outlook for Catholicism was really promising, despite the 
sad condition of affairs. John Talbot Smith writes: 

His arrival occurred at a happy moment for him and his 
congregation. The government of the United States held its 
seat in New York; the foreign ministers resided there. At 
the meetings of the Congress Catholic members came to live 


"Stanislaus, op. cit., 74-75. 
"The United States Catholic Magazine, VI (1847), 102. 
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in the town, and Catholic merchants from France and Spain 

and their American possessions were establishing offices. The 

great social lights of official life were the ministers of France 
and of Spain. They had their embassy chapels and chaplains, 
and their high rank and influence gave standing to the 

Catholics.*? 

Everything pointed to a promising future for Catholicism in the 
City of New York. Catholic France and Spain had given the 
Church more prestige than she had ever enjoyed before in the 
English Colonies. The Catholic was no longer merely to be toler- 
ated but to be respected. Until the Revolution, the leaven had 
been dormant, now it was to spread and make itself felt. The 
outlook for the permanent establishment of Catholicism was, 
indeed, bright. But there were lowering clouds on the horizon and 
storms in the offing. It is the old story: the permanent founda- 
tion of the Faith must frequently be laid amidst thunder and 
lightning. 

The first difficulty was caused by that “cramping clause” in 
Carroll’s faculties. Father Whelan had been invited to New York 
by the Catholics there,** he had written to Father Carroll a whole 
year previous to his coming to the States, probably volunteering 
his services as a missionary, but when he arrived in New York he 
found to his utter dismay that he had no faculties and that Carroll 
could give him none. “This is the first example of the difficulty 
caused by the ‘cramping clause’ in Carroll’s appointment.’ 
Father Farmer in announcing Father Whelan’s arrival to Carroll 
in a letter, dated Philadelphia, November 8, 1784, has this to say: 

A Capuchin Friar arrived a few weeks ago in New York. 

The congregation has received him for a time, and allows him, 

consequently, a sustenance. I warned some of the principal 

members of not trusting themselves to him without your 
approbation. He has a variety of very good credentials, 


which I have inspected.*® 
I found no fault but his too great presumption to act as if he 


"The Catholic Church in New York (New York, 1903), I, 27-28. 

“Shea, op. cit., 265. 

“Guilday, op. cit., 249. 

"Bayley, (4 Brief Sketch of the History of the Catholic Church on the 
Island of New York) (New York, 1853, 41 note) writes: “I have been in- 
formed that Lafayette strongly recommended the Rev. Mr. Whelan to the 
kindness of the authorities of the State at the time he left to return to 
France.” 
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had legal powers. I checked him for it. He had no other 
but the lame excuse that your reverence had not yet received 
your powers. They expect in New York one F. Jones, who is 
said to be a great preacher (which, alas! is all that some want 
who never frequent the holy sacraments). He is a confrére 
to Mr. Whelan, the above mentioned friar.*® 


Father Farmer at this time was vicar general of the Prefect 
Apostolic, a post which he held also under the last Jesuit Superior, 
Father Lewis. The “cramping clause” was a source of worry to 
him and he realized the predicament of Father Whelan in New 
York. He lamented the fact that Carroll’s powers were so cur- 
tailed, and in a letter of January 11, 1785 to Father Whelan, he 
advised him to write directly to the Nuncio at Paris for faculties. 
He writes: 

This limitation puts us to no small inconveniences, and also 
the people. I have many times thought of y. last Christmas 
and of your congregation, being sorry, faculties necessary 
could not be given you. The best advice I can give is to write 
immediately to the Nuncio at Paris to give or procure y. the 
approbation of the propaganda; which being obtained, there 
shall be no more difficulty on that side of y. settlement in New 
York.** 

This was the occasion of Whelan’s letter of January 28, 1785, 
to the Nuncio at Paris, portions of which have already been cited. 
It opens with these words: “Since it pleased Almighty God of His 
infinite goodness to call me (though an unworthy subject) to the 
priesthood, I have always done my best by His divine grace to ful- 
fil the duties of my state.” Father Whelan then gives a summary 
of his life and recounts his experiences in the War of Indepen- 
dence, which we have cited. The edifying letter concludes as 


follows: 


“Campbell, of. cit., VI (1847), 103. Father James Jones did not come to 
the United States, but went to Halifax, landing there, August 28, 1785. On 
October 23, 1785, he was appointed pastor of Halifax and eventually became 
Vicar General of the diocese. He died about 1800. His Provincial wrote of 
him: “P. Jones . . . mirabilem progressum operatus est. Singulis diebus 
dominicis bis concionem habet. Omnes sectarii promiscue ad ipsum audien- 
dum ex ardenti animo confluunt et publice fatentur et confidenter asserunt se 
numquam tam puram, tam excellentem et evangelicam audivisse doctrinam. 
. . . Perlegi epistolam cuiusdam nobilis . . . in qua praedictum P. Jones S. 
Paulo comparare haud hesitat.” Candide (Causse), Pages Glorieuses de 
VEpopée Canadienne (Montreal, 1927), 302. 

*Guilday, op. cit., 249. 
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The French consul, Mr. St. John, is a very staunch friend 
to religion and furthers our cause as much as possible. He 
introduced me to the Marquis de la Fayette, and affectionately 
recommended me to the Governor and magistrates, and also 
procured for me their protection. His Excellency Mr. de 
Marboys has arrived here, which will be a very great ad- 
vantage to our cause. I wrote to Rev. Mr. Carroll, who has 
been appointed Prefect Apostolic of this district by the Roman 
Court, to send me the necessary faculties for my mission. 
His Vicar, Rev. Mr. Ferdinand Farmer, examined my creden- 
tials, and soon after sent me the enclosed letter. This is why 
I come to trouble you, hoping your Eminence will save me 
the inconvenience of writing to Rome, since my work is press- 
ing, and Easter is approaching, at which time I must glean 
the harvest of the Lord by calling back the sheep that have 
strayed away a long time from the Fold. I have converted to 
the Faith (by God’s help) a great number of every class since 
I first came to these parts. I was surprised to find how easy 
it was to convert the inhabitants of this country. . . . 

It is necessary for a priest in this place to know at least 
Irish, English, French and Dutch, since our congregation is 
composed of people of these nationalities as also of Portu- 
guese and Spaniards. I entrust the whole matter to the pro- 
found judgment of Your Eminence, and hope that your 
condescension and your reply may enable me to fulfill the 
duties of my state with more alacrity. . . . *8 


At this time the Catholics in New York City numbered about 
two hundred souls according to Father Whelan’s estimate,®® but 
they were really sheep without a shepherd. Father Farmer could 
visit them only at rare intervals. Father Whelan, indeed, had 
been with them since October last, but that unfortunate “cramping 
clause,” had withheld from him those powers which are a neces- 
sary adjunct to the priest’s ministry. The more fervent Catholics 
evidently were clamoring for a priest who could hear Confessions, 
for Father Farmer felt obliged to explain matters to them. The 
situation was really sad, and in the confusion of it all, Father 
Whelan made the mistake of hearing two Confessions. The 
following excerpts from the letters of Father Farmer to Carroll 
in regard to this matter will sufficiently explain the whole affair. 
On February 21, 1785, he wrote to his Superior: 


“Stanislaus, op. cit., 75. 
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I have learned since, from a friend of mine in New York, 
that some of the people there are scandalized at the gentle- 
man’s taking upon him to hear Confessions, as I, when there, 
had told them that he had no powers. He did so, when I was 
there, that is, he heard the Confession of a couple he was to 
marry. I gently checked him for it, for fear of making him 
think I slighted him on account of his order. But I see now, 

I should not have spared him; for an absolution that is null 

could not have put the couple in the state of grace. I intend, 

as soon as I get leisure, to write to him, to endeavor to draw 
him out of his ignorance and presumption.*° 

A few weeks later Father Farmer informed Carroll that he had 
written to Whelan and had told him of the invalidity of the Con- 
fessions he had heard. ‘ Moreover,” he continues, “I am informed 
that he says two Masses every Sunday, and I suppose also holy 
day. And he did the same on All Souls while I was at the place, 
as far as I remember. I intend, towards the end of April, to be 
in that city ; be pleased to send me necessary instructions concern- 
ing him, and also a letter to him, if thought proper.’’*? 

Father Farmer, as he had promised, visited New York before 
the end of April and on his return to Philadelphia wrote a long 
letter to the Prefect Apostolic, giving him a detailed account of 
Father Whelan’s conduct and activities. Apropos of Father 
Whelan’s unfortunate mistake he wrote: 

With regards to Mr. Whelan’s conduct, I attribute it to 
an ignorance of the canon law, through which he persuaded 
himself, that what he could do in Ireland, he also could do 
here, and where he saw the necessity of confessing, he 
imagined to have jurisdiction, though I believe even of that 
term he was ignorant before I wrote him upon that subject 
a little before your grant of faculties arrived. His answers 
are always submissive, and I believe his behavior too; for 
after I wrote to him that he had no faculties to say two 
Masses, he ceased directly. I suppose what made him before 
take that liberty was the common practice of Dublin and 
elsewhere in Ireland, where, as I am informed, every priest 
says two Masses on Sunday. This is what I can say to excuse 
him, yet I shall send your letter to him that he may have 
some opportunity of disculpating himself. His moral conduct 
is not scandalous.*” 


“Campbell, of. cit., 104. 
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Father Whelan had made an unfortunate mistake in having 
heard Confessions and in binating on Sundays and holy days with- 
out permission. It would be unjust, however, to attribute his 
action to any defiance of ecclesiastical authority. His life previous 
to this act had been that of a conscientious priest, a priest filled 
with zeal for the spread of God’s Kingdom. This was Carroll’s 
view of the matter. Some ten months later (December, 1785), in 
writing to his friend, Father Plowden, he says of Whelan: “The 
capuchin is a zealous, pious, and I think, humble man,”**® and a 
month later (January 25, 1786) when trusteeism was stirring up 
its first revolt against his authority, Carroll answered the trustees 
who wanted Whelan removed with these words: “Can I revoke 
Mr. Whelan’s faculties and leave so great a congregation without 
assistance? Can I deprive him, when neither his morals, his 
orthodoxy, or his assiduity have been impeached ?”’ 

In the meantime, April 16, 1785, Carroll had given faculties to 
Whelan, on the plea that Whelan had been in this country before 
he had officially received his appointment as Prefect Apostolic. 
In the same letter to his friend, Plowden, he writes: 

The great necessity of the Catholics there induced me to 
give a liberal construction to the terms of my authority, and 
approve him upon the principle of his being in this country 
before I was restrained from employing any for the time to 
come, not sent and approved by the propaganda.“ 


V 
CAPUCHINS AND TRUSTEEISM IN NEw York CITY 


Father Whelan now had faculties and held the distinction of 
being the first resident priest in New York. The Catholics in New 
York City were now an organized congregation with a duly ap- 
pointed priest, but they still lacked a church. Greenleaf states 
that after their organization the Catholics at first worshipped “in 
a building erected for public purposes in Vauxhall Garden, 
situated on the margin of the North River, the Garden extending 
from Warren to Chambers Streets.’”*° This place was not suited 


“Campbell, of. cit., 102. 

“Guilday, op. cit., 266. . 

“Greenleaf, A History of the Churches of All Denominations in the City 
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for church purposes and in April, 1785, Hector St. John de 
Crévecoeur, then Consul General of France in New York City, 
applied to the authorities for the use of the Exchange, a building 
then occupied as a court room. When the Common Council re- 
fused the request, Crévecoeur resented the act as an insult, 
’ organized the faithful, and encouraged them to purchase property 
and build their own church. There was some difficulty in selecting 
the site, but during the summer, Father Whelan, guided by the 
judgment of Jose Roiz Silva, a Portuguese merchant and one of 
the newly elected trustees, bought a lease of five lots owned by the 
Trinity Corporation, on Barclay and Church Streets. Efforts were 
made to collect money in Ireland and France for the erection of 
the church. Shea mentions that the appeal to the French King 
appears to have met with no response and the matter was taken 
up by Don Diego de Gardoqui, the Spanish Minister,4® who 
persuaded King Charles IV of Spain to donate 1,000 pesos to the 
struggling congregation. 

June 5, 1785, the corner stone of the new church was laid by 
Gardoqui, and in accordance with the desire of the congregation 
the new church was named St. Peter’s. It is curious that the re- 
ports of the ceremonies attending the laying of the corner stone 
make no mention of the Pastor, Father Whelan, who had labored 
so zealously to collect funds for the church. Father Farmer in a 
letter written to Carroll the preceding May had said: “He 
[Whelan] is now going about begging subscriptions (for building 
a chapel) among Protestants, He is fit for that purpose and gets 
numbers of subscriptions.”** But Father Whelan had enemies 
from the very day he had set foot in New York. He was a man 
with a heart of gold but it was encased in a cold, gruff exterior. 
Father Farmer in the letter quoted above says: 

A number of his countrymen, my old acquaintances and 
others do not like him; he is not very prudent, nor eloquent 
when speaking in public, nor has he the gift of ingratiating 
himself. Whilst in New York, I several times exhorted him 
to make himself more beloved of the people. 

What seems to have been at the bottom of their dissatisfaction, 
was the fact that he was not a good preacher. Father Whelan, 


“Shea, op. cit., 280. 
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though of Irish parentage, received his education in France and 
was not well acquainted with English. The New York Catholics 
felt that the priest over them should be a man capable of attracting 
public attention as a speaker. Whelan was aware of his deficiency 
in this regard and their subsequent dissatisfaction with him. It 
may well be, though there is no document to that effect, that Father 
Whelan, wishing to satisfy his congregation, wrote to his superiors 
and suggested that a priest with such abilities be sent to New 
York, for, another Capuchin, Father Andrew Nugent, a priest be- 
longing to the same Province as Father Whelan, arrived in New 
York in the fall of 1785. 

The new arrival, Father Nugent, was a priest who had much 
experience in missionary work. Like Father Whelan, he also was 
born in Ireland and had received his education in France. Born in 
1740 in Dalystown, County Longford, he entered the Capuchin 
Order in 1759 and was, consequently, Father Whelan’s senior in 
religion by eleven years. He had already been Guardian of Vassy 
Convent, Definitor of the Province, and Master of Novices, when 
he was sent to the Irish Mission in 1773. He was a member of 
this community till 1780, and was then transferred to the Cork 
convent, of which he became Vicar. From here he came to New 
York in the fall of 1785.48 

When he arrived in New York, Father Carroll had not yet re- 
ceived a more ample set of faculties and consequently could not 
employ Father Nugent. But when he learnt from Father Thorpe, 
his friend in Rome, that there was no restriction upon his powers, 
he appointed Father Nugent assistant of the New York congrega- 
tion. Harmony existed but a short while. Within a month Nugent 
had created his own faction among the trustees. He was a good 
preacher, and soon became the idol of the people to such an extent, 
that when a vote was taken up after Christmas, he received all 
but four. But, “unfortunately, his talents in that line, as has so 
often proved to be the case in clerical history, were linked with a 
spirit of egoism and insubordination.”*® A feeling of animosity 
developed between the two Friars, so much so that Father Whelan 
“published from the altar, that Mr. Nugent had no power to give 
absolution” and this “set the great friends of Mr. Nugent in a 
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rage against Whelan.’”®° The disagreeable contest which followed, 
threatened to disrupt the little congregation completely. The 
trustees and friends of Nugent determined to ignore Father 
Whelan completely in order to force Father Carroll or Father 
Farmer to remove him. They finally threatened to have recourse 
to legal means to rid themselves of him.5! Father Carroll saw that 
the situation was really becoming serious and sent three letters to 
the participants, one to Nugent on January 17, 1786, another to 
Whelan, January 18, and a week later, January 25, he sent a strong 
protest to the trustees.®? 

Unfortunately, the trustees did not heed the admonition and 
warning. They continued their opposiion to Father Whelan, and 
he, after remaining at his post until February 12, 1786, resolved 
to leave New York with the hope that the storm of opposition 
would cease with his absence. He joined his brother at Johnstown, 
forty-five miles from Albany, and remained there with the firm 
intention of returning at Easter,5* but affairs were not arranged 
in the interval, and the Prefect, whose confidence he had retained, 
empowered him a year later to found a mission in Kentucky. In 
the meantime, he lived with the Jesuits at Newtown, Maryland. 

Father Whelan was heartbroken. He had worked with a zeal 
worthy of better success. The very congregation for which he 
had done so much turned its back on him. He had his short- 
comings, it is true, but none that deserved such harsh treatment. 
His one desire had been to build a church in New York City. 
Almost a year before, according to Father Farmer: 

A Canadian gentleman, an agent from the Illinois to Con- 
gress . . . made him [Whelan] a proposal of the revenue of 

a parish or parishes in those parts which he said would come 

to one thousand pound sterling per annum. The reverend 

father showed me even a pass thither from the president of the 
congress, and the Canadian gentleman offered to defray all 
the expenses. But he declined going at present, being intent, 
as he told me, to make first an establishment at New York.®* 

Whatever were his faults, it cannot be said that Father Whelan 

was lacking in zeal for the spread of the Faith and in due submis- 
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sion to ecclesiastical authority. Father Farmer, March 6, 1786 
writes : 
What to me is the greatest difficulty in the approving of 

F. Nugent, is the arbitrary and ungenerous manner with which 
they forced poor Father Whelan to depart, who, though he was 
not very learned, yet was ready to ask and take advice, which, 
I believe, is not the quality of the former. The second is, they 
who take upon them to be the trustees (at least some of them) 
have the principle, that they can choose for themselves whom 
the please, whether approved by the superior or not, as I for- 
merly heard they said, and as now the fact proves. The prin- 
ciple is of the most pernicious consequences, and must be con- 
tradicted.® 

Father Whelan was the first victim of that terrible scourge 
known as trusteeism, which, within the next few years, was to 
ravage the Atlantic coast and leave nothing but ruin in its wake. 
Fathers Carroll and Farmer had seen the handwriting on the wall 
and had been trying to avert the impending calamity. Carroll had 
already penned those words which were to be the battle-cry of the 
Bishops down to the very days of Archbishop Hughes: “If ever 
the principles then laid down should become predominant, the unity 
and catholicity of our church would be at an end.’ 

After Father Whelan left St. Peter’s the Prefect Apostolic was 
faced with a perplexing situation and had no alternative but to 
appoint Father Nugent temporary Pastor, whose faculties he 
limited expressly usque ad revocationem.®* “I gave faculties to 
Father Nugent,” he wrote to Antonelli, March 13, 1786, “for 
preaching the Word of God, administering the sacraments of 
baptism and matrimony, and the rest, whenever it was necessary. 
I acted thus, until I should receive an answer from your Eminence 
to the questions I put in my letter [February 27, 1785] ; and as if 
the faculties granted me had already been amplified.”5* Two 
weeks later, March 27, 1786, Carroll received Antonelli’s letter of 
July 23, 1785, granting him a more ample set of faculties and ex- 
pressing regret that any misunderstanding as to the extent of 
jurisdiction had occurred. But this in no way changed the status 
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of the New York congregation. Carroll did not entirely trust 
Nugent and thought it best not to appoint him permanent pastor. 

In the meantime, affairs at St. Peter’s were apparently going 
along smoothly under the leadership of Father Nugent. Except 
for a quarrel with the trustees in the spring of 1786 in regard to 
his salary, we have no evidence of any flagrant disorders. Whether 
this is due to the lack of documents on this period or to the fact 
that the pastor and his flock forgot their differences in their great 
undertaking, the building of their church, cannot definitely be de- 
termined. At any rate, the troubles of the past few years do not 
seem to have dampened the ardor of the members of the congre- 
gation in the building of their church. Like the Israelites of old, 
they seem to to have been able to work with the trowel in one hand 
and the sword in the other. The work on the church had pro- 
gressed so far by the end of the summer of 1786, that its dedica- 
tion was set for November 4, the feast of St. Charles Borromeo, 
as a compliment to the King of Spain, Charles IV, who had been 
so generous a benefactor of the church. 

The description we have of the opening of St. Peter’s Church 
shows that the unpleasant situation of the past few years was 
evidently forgotten in the joy that the Catholics of New York were 
to have their own place of worship. The ceremony, as described 
in a letter from Gardoqui to the Prime Minister, Floridablanca, 
gives one the impression that the opening of the church was con- 
sidered one of the outstanding events of the day. High Mass was 
sung by Father Nugent, who was assisted by the chaplains of the 
French and Spanish Legations. Father Nugent preached a ser- 
mon of thanksgiving, and after the sermon, Gardoqui gave a 
banquet at the legation to which all men of note in the city were 
invited. The event was a red-letter day in New York City. 

However, this pageantry could not kill the general unrest. The 
little barque of St. Peter’s was not destined to be launched on 
peaceful waters for some years to come. The quarrel between 
the trustees and Nugent broke out anew towards the end of the 
summer of 1787, and in October, Father Carroll hastened to New 
York to listen to the charges made against the Irish Capuchin. 
Shea writes: 


The Trustees had learned none too soon that their action 
in regard to Rev. Charles Whelan had deprived the congre- 
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gation of a worthy priest and left it to the mercy of a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. They now besought the Very Rev. Pre- 
fect to deliver them from the very priest whom they had 
forced upon him. They presented such serious charges 
against the Rev. Father Andrew Nugent, that Dr. Carroll, 
informed from Dublin of his previous suspension there, with- 
drew the faculties which he had cautiously granted him only 
during his own pleasure. He appointed as pastor of St. 

Peter’s congregation, New York, a worthy Dominican, the 

Rev. William O’Brien, who had alréady done parochial work 

in Philadelphia and New Jersey, and was highly com- 

mended by the Archbishop of Dublin, in whose diocese he 
had labored worthily for sixteen years.5® 

But affairs were not so easily to be settled. Nugent and his 
followers refused to yield to Carroll’s authority and an unfortunate 
scene took place in the newly founded church on Sunday morning 
when Father Carroll was about to say Mass. Father Nugent as- 
serted his right to say the parochial Mass, and declared he would 
not yield it unless Carroll promised to make no allusion to him in 
his address to the people. To this, Carroll, of course, could not 
consent. Nugent then began a violent tirade against Carroll, and 
the Prefect in turn announced Nugent’s suspension and cautioned 
the people against attending any Mass he might dare to celebrate. 
Carroll then retired from the church, followed by the greater part 
of the congregation, and said Mass in the private chapel of the 
Spanish Minister, Gardoqui. Father Nugent said Mass at St. 
Peter’s in defiance of the Prefect. Shortly after, Carroll published 
an address to the Catholics of New York City, signed by the 
principal Catholics of the place, explaining the nature of his 
spiritual authority and of church discipline. “Lay intrusion into 
the sanctuary he called a fatal dagger plunged into the heart of 
religion, and disobedience to legitimate authority in the Church 
would have but one result to the schismatics—excommunication and 
spiritual death.’’5* 

The trustees received Carroll’s admonition in a loyal spirit and 
put a new lock on the church to prevent Nugent and his followers 
from entering, for Carroll had arranged to instruct the people the 
following Sunday on the nature and source of spiritual authority. 
But the schismatics broke open the door of the church, and when 
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Carroll attempted to address the people he was hindered by the 
tumult of the unruly crowd. The trustees wished to use force to 
oust the undesirables but the Prefect Apostolic counselled for- 
bearance, and chose rather to leave the church, and for the second 
time he retired to the Spanish Embassy to say Mass. The schism 
was now beyond control, and seeing the futility of his efforts, 
Carroll left New York in November. 

The first rent in the garment of the Church in the United States 
had been made. It would seem, however, safer to say that the 
schism was occasioned rather than caused by Father Nugent. The 
insurgents had long been restless under Carroll’s authority and 
were waiting only for a leader strong enough to unite them in 
opposition. At the time, the Congregation of St. Peter’s was a 
motley group, composed of Irish, French, Dutch, German, Portu- 
guese and Spanish parishioners. Many of these parishioners were 
evidently immigrants who brought with them from their father- 
lands not only their faith but possibly also their errors in regard 
to this faith and Church discipline. Febronianism was then ram- 
pant in Germany; Gallicanism had not yet received its deathblow 
in France: both were in favor of lessening the power of the 
Church and ecclesiastical authorities and placing more power in 
the hands of the laity. Carroll a few years previous had yielded to 
the insistent demands of the New York congregation by appoint- 
ing Nugent in the place of Whelan and this was in no way con- 
ducive to curbing their unruly spirit. Add to this the fact that the 
Catholics were a negligible minority and were living in an atmos- 
phere entirely Protestant, and it is not surprising to see that they 
were influenced by the vestry system of the various Protestant 
sects, which controlled church affairs, administered church property 
and appointed clergymen by the votes of a lay committee. 

For them [Catholics] the standard of excellence for a pas- 
tor was his ability to preach, attract large audiences, and so 
increase the revenues of the church. They claimed the right 
to nominate or depose the pastor at pleasure. “In the minutes 
of the Board of Trustees of St. Peter’s Church and of the old 
Cathedral, one comes across the remark time and again that 
the Rev. NN., being a good preacher, should be invited to fill 


their pulpit, no mention appearing of his virtuous character, 
his experience, zeal for souls, or the Bishop’s sanction.”®* 
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After Carroll left New York, Nugent and his followers re- 
tained possession of the church with the result that the faithful 
trustees were obliged to have recourse to legal means. In the 
records of St. Peter’s are references to the expenses incurred by 
the lawsuits against Nugent and his adherents. 

In the summer of 1788, Nugent was finally expelled, Father 
William O’ Brien took his place, and with this the first schism in 
the American church came to an end. John Talbot Smith writes: 


They awed the pugnacious Father Nugent into perfect 
quiet, for he is not heard of again in the parish history until 
his friends got up a subscription to send him back to Europe 
in the bark Telemaque, some date in 1790, 


When Nugent arrived in France he found that he was without 
a home. Much had happened in France while he was in New 
York. At the beginning of the Revolution the Religious Orders 
had been suppressed and when Nugent went back to Vassy he 
found himself an outcast. He then applied to the Government 
for a pension as is seen from the following document: 


Andrew Nugent, born in Ireland in 1740 according to his 
baptismal certificate, has made profession as a Capuchin with 
the Irish Capuchins of the Champagne, as is found in the 
records under date of September 24, 1760. 

After his profession and theological studies he came to the 
house of Vassy, where he remained three years in the capacity 
of Guardian, Definitor and Master of Novices; during the 
whole time he had faculties from his bishops to hear con- 
fessions and according to his credentials he has finished the 
building of the house of Vassy during his term of guardian- 
ship. Thereupon he was sent as a missionary to Ireland and 
its dependencies in virtue of letters of obedience of the pro- 
vincial of his Order, dated November 28, 1772, and of the 
Nuncio, dated March 4, 1773. 

From 1773 to 1785 Andrew Nugent has labored as a mis- 
sionary in Ireland. In 1785 he was sent to North America 
as a missionary, where, after having suffered untold hard- 
ships, he considered himself entitled to a rest in the house 
of Vassy. However, he did not know of its suppression, 
having most of the time resided in the interior of those vast 
countries, which made it difficult to hold any correspondence 
with Europe. Trusting to find rest and a sure sustenance at 
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Vassy, he returned to France only to find that his house had 
been suppressed. He now claims as a Capuchin the pension 
granted to all Religious. His voyage from America has made 
him penniless ; his charity and disinterestedness have prompted 
him rather to assist the poor than to seek his own profit and 
therefore he is more deserving of your consideration. 

Since from the day of his profession he has never ceased, 
as is attested by the enclosed letters, to do his duties both as 
a religious and as a missionary, he claims the pension granted 
by the Decrees, and requests that you would, in view of the 
enclosed letters, kindly order that the pension which is due him 
be granted to him and paid him beginning with the date when 
it was first paid to his confreres. 

Relying on your sense of justice, etc., 

ANDRE NuGENT.® 


Whether Father Nugent received the pension, is not known. He 
died in France a few years later, September 8, 1795, aged 55 
years.® 


VI 
THE PIONEER MISSIONARY IN KENTUCKY 


Father Nugent’s defection, however, had not shaken the Prefect- 
Apostolic’s faith in the Capuchins, as is attested by his letter to 
the Capuchin Provincial in Dublin, written (August 11, 1788) 
while the schismatic Nugent was still in New York. Carroll had 
evidently heard a rumor that Father Whelan, who was his only 
missionary in Kentucky, was to be recalled by the Irish Provincial. 
Alarmed at the news, Carroll wrote to the Provincial and requested 
that he permit Father Whelan to remain and even expressed the 
hope that Father Whalen might succeed in establishing a Ca- 
puchin community in this country: 

I have no doubt that, with the help of Heaven, he [Whelan] 
will found a flourishing Church, and form a nursery for sup- 

plying good subjects to his Order, perhaps even to found a 


convent, which truly is much to be desired, in view of the 
great decline of Religious Orders in other parts of the world.® 


When this letter was written, Father Whelan had been in Ken- 
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tucky more than a year. While Nugent in the spring of 1787 was 
stirring up a rebellion against the Prefect Apostolic, Father 
Whelan was obediently plodding his weary way to far-off Ken- 
tucky. Catholicism had just been recently established there, al- 
though no Catholic priest had as yet set foot on Kentucky soil. As 
early as 1775 Catholic emigrants from Maryland and Virginia 
had gone to Kentucky, but it was not until 1785 that organized 
Catholic emigration to Kentucky really began. In this year, 
sixty Catholic families of Maryland formed a league and pledged 
themselves to migrate to Kentucky within the next few years. 
One of the prime motives that inspired the league was to secure 
the services of a pastor for their souls, and another to render his 
labors more easy, his life less lonely and his ministry more effec- 
tive. But the scarcity of priests, the multiplicity of pastoral 
duties in the East, and the distance of the western mission, made 
it impossible for Carroll to assign them a priest immediately. 
Nothing daunted, the Catholics began migrating to Kentucky, re- 
lying probably on the promise of a priest from their Prefect 
Apostolic. But it was to be two years before the twenty-five fami- 
lies who had gone thither were to have the happiness of having an 
ambassador of Christ in their midst.© 

In the meantime, they had repeated their request. Carroll fully 
realized the necessity of sending a laborer into that portion of the 
Lord’s vineyard. At the same time he realized that he must be 
careful in choosing his man. More than ordinary qualifications 
were requisite in the priest who was to undertake the laborious 
and important duties in the far-distant colony. The communica- 
tions between Kentucky and Maryland were still difficult, there- 
fore the new mission required a man of firmness and self-reliance, 
a man wholly attached to his Church and his Bishop. There were 
only some twenty-five families of Catholics in Kentucky, but pos- 
sibly they would form as many nuclei of future congregations.® 
Catholic immigrants were constantly pouring into Kentucky, and 
the immediate future of the Church here might be made or un- 
made by one missionary. Carroll realized that he must choose a 
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priest of physical and spiritual stamina, and his eye rested on the 
Capuchin, Father Charles Whelan. He remembered the Friar’s 
heroic work in New York City. And, although past the flower of 
his age, Father Whelan did not hesitate to obey the call of his 
Superior, and we soon see him on his weary and dangerous path 
to the distant field of his future labors. 

Early in the spring of 1787 Father Whelan and his party set 
out on their tedious journey and after some months arrived®™ in 
Kentucky and took up their abode in the section called Pottin- 
ger’s Creek, about ten or fifteen miles from Bardstown. We can 
imagine more easily than portray the joy in the hearts of those 
hardy pioneers at the advent of the priest for whom they had 
been patiently waiting for these two long years. Father Whelan, 
on his part, was glad to meet his new parishioners, and with his 
characteristic zeal and energy immediately set about his Father’s 
business. His mission was difficult, he knew; but like the soldier, 
his heart beat with gladness at the thought that he still enjoyed 
the confidence of his general. He was overjoyed to know that 
those dark, terrible days in New York had not sullied his repu- 
tation in the eyes of Father Carroll. Spalding says of Father 
Whelan: 


“Tt is generally believed that Father Whelan accompanied Mr. Edward 
Howard, who arrived in Kentucky in the spring of 1787. Webb, of. cit., 
68. Due to Indian warfare, the more ordinary route to the land of promise 
prior to the year 1795, was overland to Pittsburgh and then down the Ohio 
in flatboats to Maysville. From here the pilgrims made their way through 
the forests to the lands they had secured. If Father Whelan took this route 
to Kentucky, “as he most probably did, he was the first priest to set foot in 
Pittsburgh, and the first to offer up the Holy Sacrifice in Western Pennsyl- 
vania after the French occupation.” Lambing, A History of the Catholic 
Church in the Diocese of Pittsburgh and Allegheny (New York, 1880), 37. 
Some historians maintain that it is probable that Father Whelan labored in 
the Sugar Creek District, western Pennsylvania, about the year 1796. De- 
Courcy-Shea says that in 1796 “a mission was founded at Sugar Creek, and 
was attended, it is believed, by Father C. Whelan.” History of the Catholic 
Church in the United States (New York, 1879), 281. Spalding in his 
Sketches of the Life, Times and Character of the Rt. Rev. Benedict Joseph 
Flaget (Louisville, 1852), 73; 200, makes the same assertion and bases it on 
the testimony of Bishop O’Connor of Pittsburgh. But this opinion does not 
seem to have any foundation. Lambing, of. cit., 365. Father Whelan’s 
name is probably confused with that of Father Phelan, another Capuchin, 
who was working in this district at this time. Father Phelan is called also 
Wheeling and Whelan by some of the older historical writers. Huber, 
“Sportsman’s Hall,” Records, III (1888-91), 160. He was sent to Westmore- 
land County in 1795 and was Bishop Carroll’s trustworthy agent in his 
trouble with the schismatic Fromm. 
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He labored day and night, preaching, catechizing, admin- 
istering the sacraments, and making himself “all to all in 
order to gain all” to Christ. He was assiduous in the dis- 
charge of his duties. He was never known to miss an ap- 
pointment, no matter how inclement the season, or how greatly 
he had been exhausted by previous labors. Often he was 
known to swim rivers, even in the dead of winter, in order 
to reach a distant station on the appointed day. On these 
occasions, the vestments, Missal, and ornaments of the altar, 
which he was compelled always to carry with him, were im- 
mersed in the water ; and he was under the necessity of delay- 
ing the divine service until they could be dried at the fire.® 


But Father Whelan was destined to encounter difficulties of a 
more painful nature. In the words of O’Daniel: 


The people had become unaccustomed to frequent the sacra- 
ments. The young were probably not well instructed in their 
duties. Many, through living in the forest wilds and being 
long deprived of a pastor’s guidance, had grown headstrong 
and fallen into habits incompatible with Christian piety. Dif- 
ficulties soon crossed the good missionary’s path. He had no 
priestly companion with whom to consult, or to administer 
the waters of grace to his own soul all the while he was over- 
burdened with ministering to those of the multitudes. He 
knew no rest. His incessant travels did not permit him even 
to erect a rude house of prayer. Having no home of his own, 
he was obliged to lodge with the families of the faithful in 
their humble log cabins. His life was lonely, and his age had 
begun to tell on his frame. All these things bore heavily 
upon God’s minister.” 


Father Whelan, however, worked on with intrepid energy. Dif- 
ficulties were but oil thrown on the fire of his zeal. Father Carroll 
in writing to Whelan’s Provincial, August 11, 1788, says: 


The accounts he has sent me are most consoling. Not only 
has he kept alive the spirit of religion amongst the Catholics, 
but in addition he has gained a great increase for the Church 
of Jesus Christ, by converting numbers of different sectaries. 
There is only one thing that causes me uneasiness regarding 
him. It is the fear that he will not get leave from his Su- 
periors to remain there longer. Apart from his zeal, he is 
now accustomed to the manners and the hard life of the 
people. He is truly an apostle amongst them, and his re- 


“Sketches of the Early Missions of Kentucky (Louisville, 1844), 43-44. 
“The Right Rev. Edward Dominic Fenwick, O.P. (Washington, 1920), 
71-72. 
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moval would be a deadly blow to religion, and probably de- 

stroy all the fruit of his labors. Hence, I very earnestly beg 

your Reverence to permit him to remain there to minister to 

and console so many poor souls, as well as to help those who 

are still to be born. I have no doubt that, with the help of 

Heaven, he will found a flourishing Church. . .7° 

Prospects for the quick and effective spread of the Faith really 
looked bright. But again, those fateful lowering clouds appeared 
on the horizon which boded nothing but evil. No sooner had he 
settled himself in Kentucky than another storm arose and swept 
him from his work. Previous to Father Whelan’s departure from 
Maryland, the Prefect Apostolic thought it prudent to provide for 
his support in the new mission. Accordingly, a contract was drawn 
up by which six of the principal emigrants to Kentucky had bound 
themselves to pay Father Whelan annually one hundred pounds in 
currency. Father Whelan had hardly settled himself in Kentucky 
when one or two of the contractors tried to have the agreement 
rescinded. The case was taken to court and the jury decided for 
the validity of the contract, but curiously enough, subjoined to the 
verdict the clause that the hundred pounds agreed upon should be 
paid in the produce of the country and not in currency, as con- 
tracted. Father Whelan naturally objected to the decision and may 
have become somewhat caustic in his remarks about those who 
had tried to have the contract invalidated, with the result that 
these same men sued Father Whelan for libel before the same 
court. This time the jury brought back the verdict of five hundred 
pounds fine or imprisonment until the payment of this large fine 
could be secured. Spalding remarks: “There was not, in all prob- 
ability, that amount of money in the whole district of Kentucky. 
Father Whelan was, in fact, about to be taken to prison, whither he 
cheerfully offered to go, when the principal prosecutor, a nominal 
Catholic, offered to go his bail.”” 

It was probably this trial and subsequent sentence that made 








Stanislaus, op. cit., 81. 

“Spalding, op. cit., 47. The following incident may serve to show what 
spirit actuated the jury which gave this strange verdict and what likelihood 
there was for a priest to receive justice at their hands. Some ten years after 
this event, Father Badin, while travelling, stopped over-night with a man 
who happened to be on the jury when Father Whelan was sentenced. Not 
knowing that Father Badin was a priest, he related to him Whelan’s trial 
and stated exultingly that they tried to have the priest hanged but were 
sorry they could find no law to justify themselves. [bid. 
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Father Whelan decide to leave Kentucky. His reputation was 
ruined in the neighborhood and it seems he did the best thing un- 
der the circumstances by leaving the field of his labors—the second 
time a victim of his enemies’ machinations. From now on, his 
name gradually fades from the pages of history. Sixteen years of 
labor were still before him but they are shrouded mostly in oblivion 
and could be described in almost as many lines. In 1790, the year 
he left Kentucky, he was in Johnstown, New York, for we find 
his name and his address in the first Catholic Bible published in 
the United States, to which he was a subscriber.” 

Except for a visit to Bohemia Manor, June, 1791, and a few 
flying trips to Philadelphia, nothing is known of his activities 
until 1799 when he was appointed Pastor of Coffee Run in Mill 
Creek Hundred, Delaware.** From here he attended the missions 
at Jenkins, O’Neills and Wilcox’s (now Ivy Mills) near West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. But his sun was sinking in the horizon. 
He was now approximately sixty years of age and his missions 
were distant and difficult and he complains that he finds travelling 
“painful and difficult.” He realized that his days were drawing to 
a close. “I suppose it is all over with me, as I labor under two 
violent infirmities,” he writes to Bishop Carroll, February 23, 
1803.74 Accordingly, he was relieved of some of his missions by 
Father Patrick Kenny in August, 1804 and of the others in Janu- 
ary, 1805. He retired to Bohemia Manor with the Jesuits where 
he died the next year. The following record is found in the Regis- 
ters of Bohemia Manor: 

1806, March 21—Died at the Head of Little Bohemia, the 
Rev. Charles Whelan, of the Order of St. Francis, formerly 
Chaplain in the French Navy, and lately Rector of White 
Clay Creek. He was about 65 yrs. of age. His remains 


were buried near to those of Mr. Faure, close to the East 
end of the Church of Bohemia.™ 


™Bayley, op cit., 45. 

™Father Whelan, as is often asserted, was not at St. Mary’s Church, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. The Wilmington Church was not built until 1818. It 
is also frequently stated that Father Whelan was in January, 1800, at Mill 
Creek Hundred and in 1803 at White Clay Creek. White Clay Creek is in 
Mill Creek Hundred, so that in 1800 and in 1803, Father Whelan was at 
one and the same place. He gave the locations as the addresses in his let- 
ters to Bishop Carroll, hence the error in giving the places as his abode. 
Wilcox, Researches, XXVIII (1911), 130. 

“Researches, XXVIII (1911), 303. 

*®Records, XXI (1910), 247. 
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The status of the Church in this country at the time of Father 
Whelan’s death was much more favorable than it was twenty 
years previous when he had first set foot in America. During 
these twenty years, the little seed had sprouted and had buried its 
roots deep in American soil. Father Carroll was now a Bishop, 
and as such had governed the infant Church for the past sixteen 
years. Under his master hand, Catholicism had been growing 
apace, so much so that the Holy See was on the verge of raising 
the Diocese of Baltimore to a Metropolitan See, with Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Bardstown as Suffragan Sees. Ex- 
cept for a schism in Charleston, ecclesiastical affairs were moving 
along smoothly. The New York, Boston and Baltimore schisms 
had successfully been subdued. Father Elling, the last link with 
the unhappy Philadelphia schism, had just now resigned his pas- 
torate of Holy Trinity Church. He it was, who, together with 
Father Goetz, succeeded in ejecting the Capuchin, Father Peter 
Helbron, the legitimate pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Philadel- 
phia, in practically the same manner as Father Nugent had suc- 
ceeded in having Father Whelan deposed some ten years previous. 
The story of Catholicism in Philadelphia during the first days of 
Carroll’s superiorship is just as tragic as that in New York. The 
blight of trusteeism which had attacked St. Peter’s Church, New 
York City in 1786, rapidly spread to Philadelphia and accidentally 
involved two more Capuchins who had just arrived in the United 
States. From the date of their arrival in 1787, trusteeism gradu- 
ally gained strength until 1796 when it succeeded in ousting the 
last of the Capuchins and establishing a schism which was to last 
six long years. 


VII 
BREWING TROUBLE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Organized Catholic activity dates back much further in Phila- 
delphia than in New York City. Philadelphia boasts of having 
had the first public Catholic chapel erected in British America.*® 
In 1733, Father Greaton, S.J., bought property on Walnut Street 
and built on it a tiny and unpretentious chapel which he called 
St. Joseph’s. Using this as the centre of his activities he visited 


*Kirlin, Catholicity in Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1909), 35. 
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his flock scattered throughout eastern Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey. The number of Catholics belonging to his parish at the time 
has been variously estimated from ten or twelve or to forty souls. 
Smyth in his Present State of the Catholic Missions Conducted by 
the Ex-Jesuits in North America, states that the congregation con- 
sisted of thirty-seven Catholics—twenty-two Irish and the rest 
German. Within the next twenty years the parish grew by leaps 
and bounds, and when Father Harding, the pastor, took up the 
census in 1757 he found that he had 1,365 Catholics. A larger 
church was imperative and in 1763 a new church, called St. Mary’s, 
was erected. 

In 1758 Father Farmer was made assistant to Father Harding, 
and after the latter’s death, September 1, 1772, Father Farmer was 
placed in charge of St. Mary’s until June, 1773, when Father 
Robert Molyneaux was appointed co-pastor.™7 With Philadelphia 
as his headquarters, Father Farmer journeyed as a missionary 
throughout eastern Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey. 
He was a zealous missioner and at the same time a priest of no 
mean intellectual attainments. Although but an obscure mission- 
ary in America, he corresponded with various learned societies 
in Europe who recognized his mathematical ability. He was even 
appointed a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania.** Not only 
was he a man of erudition but of exceptional tact and prudence. 
His merit was recognized by all, but by none more than his Su- 
perior, Father Carroll. When the latter was appointed Prefect 
Apostolic, he found in Father Farmer a wise counsellor and an 
invaluable aid in the governing of the northern part of his vast 
diocese. It is a peculiar coincidence that immediately after Father 
Farmer’s death (August 17, 1786), trusteeism in New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia broke out in all its fury. Trouble had been 
brewing during his lifetime, it is true. In Philadelphia, the Ger- 
mans had long been wanting to start a national church, but Father 
Farmer had succeeded in pacifying them. If Father Farmer had 
lived twenty years longer, it is a matter of conjecture whether the 
early history of the Church in the northern section of Carroll’s 
diocese, would be blotted by such disgraceful schisms. 

The death of Father Farmer in 1786 deprived the German Catho- 


"Guilday, op. cit., 244-245. 
*Shea, op. cit., 279. 
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lics of the advantage of religious instruction in their own tongue 
and hastened the long-impending division between the Irish and 
German elements. Back in 1768 the Germans had bought their 
own cemetery from St. Mary’s and some years later had built their 
own parochial school, as is evidenced by the fact that in 1787 the 
“German Catholic Society” met in the German school for the pur- 
pose of discussing methods and means for raising funds for buying 
ground for their new church.*® Again, St. Mary’s had been grow- 
ing apace during the last years of Farmer’s life, and in 1785, just 
a year before his death, Father Farmer received permission for 
Father Molyneaux and himself to binate on Sundays and holy 
days, which at that time was a rare privilege, and would seem to 
show that St. Mary’s Church was becoming too small for the 
growing congregation.*® 

Such was the state of affairs in Philadelphia when there ar- 
rived in the fall of 1787 three new priests for the American mis- 
sion, one ex-Jesuit, Father Graessl, the future Bishop-Elect, and 
two Capuchins, Fathers John Baptist Charles Helbron and Peter 
Helbron, who were brothers. The two friars were born at Hil- 
bringen, im Kreise Merzig, Rhenish Province, the present diocese 
of Treves, and had come to America in response to a letter which 
had appeared in the Mainzer Monatschrift von Geistlichen Sachen, 
in 1785.8! “Both were men above the average intelligence and they 
soon made an impression on the German Catholics of Philadelphia 
and the vicinity.”°? Of the two brothers, Father Charles seems to 
have been the more gifted. Historians comment on his exquisite 
Latin style displayed in his few letters to Carroll. They tell us that 
he was also an excellent preacher. It was this latter attainment of 
his that possibly induced the Germans of St. Mary’s Church to 
request Carroll to appoint him their co-pastor in the place of the 
recently deceased Father Farmer. 


"Griffin, “Church of the Holy Trinity,” Records, XXI (1910), 6-7. 

®Kirlin, op. cit., 123. 

“Hertkorn, Retrospect of Holy Trinity Parish (Philadelphia, 1914), 5. 
The exact date of the birth of the two Helbron brothers has just recently 
come to light. Under date of August 20, 1930, Felix Fellner, O.S.B. of St. 
Vincent’s Archabbey, Beatty, Pa., writes to John M. Lenhart, O.M.Cap., both 
of whom have written extensively on the early missionaries in this country: 
“Today I have received this news from Trier, Germany: ‘Baptizatus 9 
Julii, 1739 Petrus Helbron, filius Joannis Matthiae Helbron et Mariae Magd. 
Gottlieb ex Hilbringen. 8 Maii, 1746 Carolus Andreas Helbron.’” 
"Guilday, op. cit., 291-292. 
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When the Capuchins arrived in Philadelphia, Father Carroll 
was in New York unsuccessfully trying to forestall the impending 
schism. On his way to Baltimore he stopped in Philadelphia and 
the Germans on November 22, petitioned him to appoint Father 
Charles Helbron in the place of Father Farmer. To this Father 
Carroll would not accede, saying that he had already appointed 
Father Graessl to the post. A faction arose. Mr. Oellers, one of 
the chief representatives, wrote Father Carroll a somewhat abu- 
sive letter, saying that Father Graessl was not fitted for the post, 
having had no experience. Father Helbron 

is the Gentleman best fitted to answer our purposes, as we 

are all confident, that he will by his good Example in a very 
short time Collect the Flock again together, which had in 
some Measure through Neglect gone astray within this 15 
months past. . . Should it be still your determination to have 
the said Father Cresler [Graessl] appointed against our will, 
we beg leave humbly to request that you will be pleased to 
leave us the Rev. Mr. Helbron, Junr., here, whom we will 
support in all necessaries at our own Expense. . .** 

But Carroll was adamant. Trustee troubles in New York had 
taught him a lesson and he would not recede from his position. 
For a while the situation was delicate in Philadelphia. Both 
Father Graessl and Father Helbron ‘seem to have left the city 
during the threatening troubles. There is no extant record of 
Charles’s movements until February 25, 1789, when he was doing 
duty at St. Mary’s Church, Lancaster, Pa.** It is probable that to 
avoid trouble he retired to Goshenhoppen with his brother, Father 
Peter. Father Peter had been appointed pastor of Goshenhoppen, 
November 12, 1787®° and remained here until he eventually be- 
came Pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, when his 
brother Charles left for Europe in the fall of 1791. 


“Griffin, op. cit., 12-13. 

“Kirlin, op. cit., 120. 

“Goshenhoppen was in Berks (now Bally) County, Pennsylvania. St. 
Paul’s Mission Church was established there in 1741 by Father Theodore 
Schneider. In 1837 its name was changed to the Church of the Blessed 
Sacrament. In Volume II of the Registers here, Father Peter Helbron signs 
himself as the “Third Missionary delegated thereto on Nov. 22, 1787, by the 
Superior of the Mission.” Delegated may mean that he received his official 
appointment under date of November 22, though the date given may be a 
possible error due to the inability of the transcriber to decipher his peculiar 
handwriting. The Register shows that Father Peter baptized Elizabeth 
Arens, November 13. It would seem that Father Peter was appointed 
pastor here November 12. Griffin, of. cit., 8. 
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The Germans, meanwhile, were not idle. They held a meeting 
at the house of Adam Premir, February 9, 1788, in which they 
elected eight trustees and devised plans for launching a subscrip- 
tion for a new church. The ground was bought February 21, 
1788, and two days later, Adam Premir, in the name of the Ger- 
mans notified Carroll of their action and said he hoped their mode 
of procedure would not be interpreted by him as if they were 
“acting out of passion and direct opposition.” On March 3, 1788, 
Carroll replied that the plan of building a church, in so far as it 
was conducive to their better religious instruction, received his 
hearty endorsement. ‘On the other hand,” he continues, “I am 
not acquainted with your ability to provide a house and maintenance 
for your new pastor to enable me to judge how prudent your plan 
may be at this time. I hope there is not danger of causing such 
a separation amongst Roman Catholicks, as will prevent divine 
service from being performed with the same concourse and gen- 
eral approbation as at present. .. . I hope that you have weighed 
these matters maturely and dispassionately.” 

At the same time Carroll was suspicious of their motives, al- 
though the Germans had previously disclaimed any feeling of re- 
sentment due to his refusal to appoint Charles to the pastorate of 
St. Mary’s. And with the schism of New York evidently in his 
mind, Carroll thought it necessary to remind the Germans that they 
would not be permitted to appoint their own pastor. “Above all 
things,” he added, “be mindful of charity and brotherly love, 
avoid contentions, never assuming the exercise of that power, 
which can only be communicated to the minister of Christ: let 
the election of the pastor of your new church be so settled that 
every danger of a tumultuous appointment be avoided as much as 
possible. In any country this would be hurtful to religion; in this, 
it would totally destroy it. . . .”%® 

Ground was broken for the new church on March 31, 1788, 
and during the next months, work on the church progressed so 
rapidly that by September 18, the church was under roof. While 
the material structure was progressing, the trustees applied to 
the Legislature for an Act of Incorporation and the charter was 
granted October 4, 1788 under the title “The Trustees of the 


*Kirlin, op. cit., 124-125. 
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German Religious Society of Roman Catholics called the Church 
of the Holy Trinity in the City of Philadelphia.” The Holy Trin- 
ity Parish was now a duly incorporated society under the laws of 
Pennsylvania. The society as such had bought its own ground, 
had erected its own church at its own expense, and now proceeded 
along those lines against which Carroll in his letter of approval 
of March 3, 1788, had expressly warned it. On March 22, 1789, 
the members of the congregation held an election for the pastorate, 
in which seventy-five votes were cast for Father Charles Helbron, 
twelve for Father Causse and five for Father Graessl. The pom- 
pous announcement of the election sent to Carroll the same day 
gives one an insight into the attitude of the trustees : 

....« We, the Lawfull Trustees of the Corporation of said 
Church, do hereby certify that the Reverend John Carol Hel- 
bron was duly chosen by a large majority of the Votes, the 
first pastor for the said Church and we the Subscribers do 
hereby Impower the said Rev. John Carol Helbron to present 
Himself to the Right Reverend John Carroll for his further 
approbation.®* 

They had done just what Carroll wished them not to do and he 
consequently refused to acknowledge their election. The Nugent 
affair in New York had taught him to be wary and not to make 
any compromises whatever with the trustees. 

The trustees, in the meantime, made preparations for the grand 
opening of the church. The fact that they had not as yet a duly 
authorized pastor, seems not to have entered their minds. The 
Minutes of the Trustees under date of November 1, 1789 reads: 

In the name of the Most Holy Trinity, in a meeting of the 
trustees of Holy Trinity Church, held the first of November, 
Anno Domini one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine, 
it was resolved that on the twenty-second inst. the said church 
be opened for the first time for public worship, and that all 
pains be taken to have divine service celebrated in a most 
elaborate manner. Furthermore it was resolved that printed 
invitations be sent to all notable persons, viz., to the whole 
Congress, to the Governor, to the Assembly of States, to 
all clergymen and laymen of distinction. . . .% 


The affair was to be a gala day in Philadelphia, something to 


“Hertkorn, op. cit., 36. 
“Tbid., 36-37. 
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compare with the opening of the new St. Peter’s Church in New 
York just three years before. The day was set, the invitations 
mailed, arrangements made—all without a pastor. Why Carroll 
appointed nobody to the post, is hard to say. It was over a half 
year since he had refused to ratify Charles’ election to the pas- 
torate. However, November 22, the day set for the opening of 
the church finally dawned and it was on this day that Father 
Charles Helbron made the mistake that was to bring so much 
trouble on his head. 

Presumably on the invitation of the trustees, he officiated at 
the opening of the new church, although he was well aware that 
with Carroll he was no persona grata for the pastorate of Holy 
Trinity. Whether he did this out of a spirit of opposition to 
Carroll or of friendliness to the Germans, whom he wished to save 
from an embarrassing situation, cannot absolutely be determined. 
The circumstances would seem to warrant the latter supposition. 
Just a month previous, October 8, 1789, Charles had written to 
Carroll: “I never will be anywhere placed as an officiating clergy- 
man without submission and dependence to the Ecclesiastical Su- 
periority.”’®® 

And whatever were Father Helbron’s faults and mistakes, we 
cannot accuse him of duplicity. He was rather too outspoken in 
his dealings with Carroll. 

The difficulties of these few weeks would seem to be due to a 
coincidence of unhappy delays and interpretations rather than to 
any schismatic tendencies on the part of Father Charles Helbron. 
The situation seems to have been this: Father Carroll really in- 
tended to appoint Father Charles pastor of Holy Trinity Church 
but held off his appointment until the last minute, hoping thereby 
to teach the trustees a wholesome lesson. Delays in the mail were 
frequent in those days, with the result that Charles received his 
appointment as pastor only on December 2, 1789, ten days after 
the opening of Holy Trinity Church. Meanwhile, Charles had offi- 
ciated in the church without permission on November 22. When 
the news of Charles’ action reached the ears of Carroll, he, sensing 
insubordination on the part of Charles and the Germans, hastened 
to Philadelphia to avert any possible schism. With this thought in 


“Tbid., 36. 
Griffin, op. cit., 36. 
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mind, the Prefect Apostolic, as soon as he arrived in Philadelphia, 
notified Charles that he must appear before him immediately and 
acknowledge in writing that he could exercise no parochial func- 
tions independent of the Prefect Apostolic. Charles was naturally 
incensed at such a demand, since just two months before he had 
written to Carroll that he would never officiate “without submission 
to the Ecclesiastical Superiority.” Being a man somewhat inde- 
pendent by nature, he at first refused to appear, until Carroll on 
December 31, revoked his appointment of December 2, and threat- 
ened him with suspension if he refused to make his submission 
within two days. Charles then appeared before the Prefect Apos- 
tolic and signed the document that “neither I nor any other Cath- 
olic clergyman in the United States can lawfully administer the 
Sacraments, preach or perform parochial functions, but inasmuch 
as we are approved by the Ecclesiastical Superior thereof.’’® 

Personal grievances and not schismatic tendencies seem to have 
dictated Father Helbron’s mode of action with the Prefect Apos- 
tolic. During the very week he refused to appear before Carroll, 
he advised the trustees of Holy Trinity to relinquish their claim 
to the right of presentation, as the following record in the Minute 
Book of the Trustees shows: 

At a meeting of the Trustees at the Holy Trinity Church in 

the City of Philadelphia, held the 23 of December, 1789, 

A. M. was proposed and requested by the Reverend Charles 

Helbron president of the Corporation that it was better to 

leave and renounce the Right of patronage to the Right Rev- 

erend John Carroll; and after some consideration on this 

Head Mr. Premir rose and proposed to leave it to the votes of 

the Corporation by Ballots, when it appeared by closing of 

said Election that they were unanimously against it & it 
was carried in the negative.®” 

It is probable that Father Helborn in his meeting with the 
Prefect Apostolic explained his imprudent act of November 22, 
for on January 6, 1790, Carroll solemnly reinstated him as pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church after Father Helbron had read to the 
congregation his due submission to ecclesiastical authority. Peace 
was once more established and on February 6, 1790, Charles 
signs himself in the Records of Holy Trinity Primus Curator. 


"Ibid., 40. 
“Ibid., 38. 
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Nevertheless, Carroll seems to have been uneasy about Charles. 
Shea says, without quoting any document or authority, that when 
Carroll the following summer went to Europe to be consecrated 
Bishop, he requested the Superior of Father Charles to recall 
him.®* However, the newly consecrated Bishop was not to be 
burdened with Father Charles much longer. The debt on Holy 
Trinity was enormous, exceeding some 2,300 pounds,®* and seeing 
that there was very little prospect of collecting that sum in this 
country, Father Charles received permission from the Bishop to 
go to Europe to collect the money. Father Matthew O’Brien of 
St. Peter’s Church, New York, was touring Mexico at the time, 
trying to raise sufficient funds to pay off the debt on St. Peter’s.® 

In the beginning of August, 1791, Father Charles Helbron wrote 
to Bishop Carroll and requested him to appoint his brother, Pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church during his absence, to which Carroll sent 
an affirmative reply, August 14, 1791. Father Peter Helbron im- 
mediately left Goshenhoppen, where he had been stationed since he 
had arrived in this country in 1787, and was in Philadelphia, 
August 19, as we see from the baptismal record of Holy Trinity. 
Father Charles finally set sail for Spain, November 13, 1797,— 
never to return. From, Spain, he went to Bayonne, France, where 
he was guillotined, November 25, 1793. He was then forty-seven 
years of age. 

It is highly probable that Father Helbron, despite his checkered 
career in the United States, died a martyr’s death in the French 
Revolution. His brother, Father Peter Helbron, in a letter to 
Bishop Carroll, December 11, 1806, writes: 

My Brother left this city in order and command of the 
sayd trustees to collect in Europe for the said church, [Holy 
Trinity] of which by the revolution of France he was as 
much as I (am) informed a true victim rewarded by a merci- 
ful God. 

Shea in a footnote has this remark: “Rev. Charles Helbron, 
was recalled to Europe, and became one of the martyred priests of 


“Op. cit., 418. 

“The pound here is not equivalent to the English twenty shillings or about 
$4.86, but is to be reckoned at $2 2-3 of Federal currency. Hertkorn, of. cit., 
41 


“Guilday, op. cit., 626. 
*Fellner, “Trials and Triumphs of Catholic Pioneers in Western Penn- 
sylvania,” Records, XXXIV (1923), 317. 
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the French Revolution. Cardinal Antonelli to Bishop Carroll, 
August 14, 1790.” 

Very recently new material apropos of Charles’ execution has 
come to light. Daranatz, Curiosités du Pays Basque (Bayonne, 
1927), gives us the report of Father Helbron’s arrest and a few 
details of his execution. The author ends his account with these 
words: 

I regard Helbron as a martyr, a true martyr ; yet he was cer- 
tainly a constitutional priest, elected by common votes. Hel- 
bron was sentenced to death by order of Monestier, because 
he protested against the closing of his church.*® 
That Helbron was a Constitutional priest is evidenced by the fact 

that he was curé of Anglet. Haristoy speaks of “Charles Hel- 
bron, Capuchin, who took the oath and as a reward for his apos- 
tacy, received the charge of Anglet.”®® Whether Father Helbron, 
being a stranger in the country, knew the full import of the oath, 
is another question, and one that cannot definitely be answered 
due to lack of documents. But whether he acted in good faith 
or in bad faith, it is certain he was arrested by the Revolutionists 
and executed, it would seem, in odium fidei, and this in itself would 
be sufficient to constitute him a martyr in the real sense of the 
word. The following report of his arrest is still preserved in the 
Archives Communales d’Anglet : 

Today the fourth Frimaire of the second year of the French 
Republic, one and indivisible, at the ordinary place of meet- 
ing of the municipality, we . . . assembled in the town hall 
and engaged in the interest of public affairs do depose to 
wit : we have been informed by the citizen Lafourcade, Mayor, 
that the citizen Helbron, Vicar of this community, was in the 
pulpit of the church preaching to the people who had gathered 
to hear Mass, and as far as he could make out—for he was 
hard of hearing—attacked the Constitution. The Mayor, 
not knowing what to do, left the church and decided to in- 
form us. We on our part repaired to said church immedi- 
ately. Said Helbron had just finished the sermon and was 
now proceeding with the Mass. We therefore waited till the 
end of the Mass and then charged him with misdemeanor ; 


“Op. cit., 269. Incidentally, this letter could not have been written before 
1794 for Charles was executed only on November 25, 1793. 

“Daranatz, op. cit., 332. . 

*Daranatz, op. cit., 55. 
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we likewise demanded that he produce the manuscript from 
which he had just read his discourse to the people. The con- 
tents of the manuscript proved him to be a rebel inciting op- 
position against the laws of the Republic. 

Thereupon, and on the motion of the citizen Lamolere, 
deputy and acting procurator of the Commune in the absence 
of the citizen Gourgues, the Council General of the Commune 
has decreed that the writing in question shall be immediately 
placed at the disposal of the Committee of Vigilance of the 
Canton Biarritz, the Committee to take such measures as are 
necessary to preserve public peace and the orderly dispatch 
of laws; likewise, the said Council General has in the present 
case deemed it a matter of prudence to watch closely the 
movements of the said Helbron by placing two national guards 
in his house. 

A report of all these things has here been properly drawn 
up and addressed to the Committee of Vigilance of the can- 
ton. Those able to write have attached their signature here- 
unto; those whose signatures are not found here, being 
unable to write, have signified their will by responding to the 
questions of the undersigned clerk of this office. 


The record bears the following marginal note: “Arrest of Mr. 
Henebron (sic), vicar of Anglet, 24 November, 1793. It took 
place on Sunday after the parochial Mass, and he was guillotined 
after his arrest. Executed at Bayonne, on . .. November, 1793.” 

The poet, John Anthony Reynon Regagnon, who wrote much 
on the Revolution, says in one of his manuscripts: “What had the 
venerable curé of Anglet done? His crime was that he had op- 
posed the orders of Monestier, Pinet and Cavaignac, the repre- 
sentatives of the people, to close the church. At his departure 
the inhabitants expressed the greatest affection. His words of 
farewell were few, and closed with the appeal: ‘Obedience is the 
first duty of the citizen. Observe the laws. Today is the first day 
of the Republic and the last of the Gospel.’ ’’?°" 

The same poet has written a stanza, presumably about Helbron: 

Un vieillard respectable et septuagénaire 

Parla d’amour des lois et de Dieu, de la chaire. 
A peine eut-il fini son trés sage sermon, _ 
Qu’il fut pris et conduit au fond d’une prison ; 
Et pour avoir parlé de morale divine, 

Il fut décapité dessus la guillotine. 


I bid., 305-306. 
™Ibid., 330. 
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Darrantz appends this note: “This guillotined was the curé of 
Anglet, Charles Helbron, ex-Capuchin priest who took the oath.”! 

Just why Daranatz calls Charles Helbron an ex-Capuchin is hard 
to determine. While in this country Charles evidently considered 
himself a Capuchin, as is seen from his letter to Father Carroll, 
October 8, 1789, in which he complains that “I must hear so many 
things both against myself and against my Order while I am 
here.”?° Again, Shea, as mentioned previously, states that when 
Carroll went to England to be consecrated Bishop, he requested 
the Superior of Charles to recall him.?™ 


Vill 
A VIcTIM OF TRUSTEEISM 


Father Peter Helbron who became pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Philadelphia, when his brother sailed for Europe, is de- 
scribed as 

a man of culture and refinement; punctiliously neat and pre- 

cise in his priestly attire and duties ; with a dignified and com- 

manding presence; sitting on his horse with a military grace 
and repose that formed an unfailing source of admiration to 
his flock, and perhaps was not untinctured with a little par- 
donable vanity on the part of the rider. This accomplish- 
ment which tradition recalls in the Alleghanies as well as 

Philadelphia, is easily accounted for by the fact that Father 

Helbron had done military duty in Prussia before his eleva- 

tion to the priesthood.’ 

The new pastor of Holy Trinity needed every ounce of his in- 
domitable courage for there were trying times ahead. The next 
few years were to test the metal of the “staid old campaigner” 
as it had never been tested before. Financial worries, moral re- 
sponsibilities, pestilence among his flock and finally trusteeism— 
all were to be crowded into the next five years. His was not the 
grace to fall a martyr under the knife of the guillotine, his was to 
be a life of trial and tribulation. The Revolution in France which 
had robbed him of his brother, now sent its profligate votaries to 


I bid., 305. 

Hertkorn, op. cit., 36. 

Op. cit., 418. ; 

“Ganss, History of St. Patrick’s Church, Carlisle, Pennsylvania (Philadel- 
phia, 1895), 124. 
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Philadelphia in 1793, with the result that a moral plague swept the 
city. So great was its influence that the coins struck during this 
year bore the obscene figure of the French Goddess of Liberty in 
place of the head of George Washington. The morals and atheism 
of the French Revolutionists grew apace. A popular party called 
the “Gallomaniaca” renounced their belief in Almighty God and 
joined hands with the French rabble in denouncing everything 
pertaining to moral law and religion.1° 

So popular a movement was bound to affect the weaker Catho- 
lics, and we can imagine Father Helbron trying to devise ways 
and means for counteracting this fell influence. In the height of 
this frenzy, a plague, the most terrible in the history of Philadel- 
phia, struck the city. In the words of Kirlin: 

Whether or not it was a judgment of God on the lawless- 
ness, immorality, and religion that made a scandal of Phila- 
delphia, there broke out in the city a dreadful plague of 
yellow fever that checked and brought to their senses the 
disorderly element and averted the political calamity that 
threatened the nation. 

So dreadful and revolting was the disease, so revolting and 
rapid its progress, so generally fatal in its effects that a panic of 
fear seized the city. Parents forsook their stricken children, hus- 
bands abandoned their wives. The city was quarantined, which 
closed the markets to its exports and thereby added poverty to the 
unbearable plague. But throughout it all, Father Helbron re- 
mained faithful at his post. The records of the interments of 
Father Peter tell of his untiring activity during these dark days. 
From August to October, his necrology contains some thirty en- 
tries, with such remarks as: “Carried off by a malignant disease,” 
“Died of a malignant fever,” etc., but invariably the record opens 
with the words, “Fortified with all the sacraments of the 
Church.”!°8 The plague continued intermittently until 1798, the 
fatalities during the summer of 1797 reaching twenty-two per 
cent and in 1798 twenty-four per cent of the population. Father 
Peter, being a man of an iron constitution, withstood it all, but 
five priests of Philadelphia fell victims to the dread disease, 


Kirlin, op. cit., 138. 
Tbid., 138. 
*Hertkorn, op. cit., 45-46. 
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among whom was the Bishop Elect, Father Graessl, who died in 
October, 1793.1 

“While Philadelphia was still shuddering under the dreadful 
effects of the epidemic of 1793 that had decimated the population, 
depressed all trade, and cast a gloom over the city, and during the 
years of the recurring plague that broke out again and again with 
fearful fatality, the city was destined to suffer from a spiritual 
plague that disrupted the peace of the Church." Everything 
appears to have gone along well during Father Peter’s administra- 
tion until July, 1796, when there arrived in Philadelphia the Rev. 
Nepomucene Goetz, former professor and preacher at the Royal 
Imperial Academy at Wiener-Neustadt. Three days after his 
arrival, July 28, 1796, he applied to Bishop Carroll for admission 
into his diocese, 

most humbly requesting to be admitted into this diocese, and 

to be allowed to exercise priestly functions, in Trinity Church, 

at Philadelphia, solemnly promising—that he would so dili- 

gently acquit himself of the sacerdotal duties, which might 

be committed to him, as to render himself worthy of further 

favours.14 

While awaiting his approval, Goetz seems to have won favor 
among the people with the determined purpose of obtaining the 
pastorship of Holy Trinity Church from the trustees if it came 
not from Bishop Carroll. Within less than a month after his ar- 
rival he had succeeded in his designs as is evident from the fact 
that the Board on August 18, 1796, resolved to elect “by the mem- 
bers of the congregation, a chaplain or vicar,” on the plea that 
Father Helbron, though appointed by Bishop Carroll to the pastor- 
ship of Holy Trinity, and though having received a salary from 
the Board of Trustees during the past five years, had never been 
“elected” as pastor of the congregation. The meeting was held 
September 4, 1796, and Goetz was elected to assist the pastor. 
Goetz, however, was not satisfied. He “protested and declared he 


“The other priest-victims of the plague are: Rev. Thomas Keating, who 
died March 7, 1793. Researches, XIV (1897), 28; Rev. F. A. Fleming, who 
died a few days later than Father Graessl in October, 1793; Rev. Michael 
Ennis; Rev. Joseph La Grange, who died September 1, 1798; and Rev. John 
Burke, who died in 1799. Kirlin, of. cit., 145 ff. 

™Kirlin, of. cit., 151. 

™Words of Bishop Carroll. Griffin, “The Reverend Nepomucene Goetz,” 
Records, XXIII (1912), 104-105. 
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did not wish to be assistant to Father Helbron but co-pastor with 
him with equal rights.”?!? 

On September 28, 1796, the trustees passed twenty-six resolu- 
tions “that are models for lay effrontery and ignorance.’"* This 
may have been a ruse on their part to force Father Helbron to 
resign, for they knew full well that he would never attach his sig- 
nature to these. Goetz “signed the resolves without the least hesi- 
tation,”"* but Father Helbron stoutly refused to accept them (Oc- 
tober 14, 1796). The next day he received the following offici- 
ous notice of his deposal : 

Reverend Sir 

Please to take notice that in consequence of a refusal to sign 

the resolves of a meeting of the congregation of the Religious 
Society of the German Roman Catholics of the Holy Trinity 
Church in the city of Philadelphia held the 12th inst. in their 
schoolhouse, we the Trustees have resolved, that you are dis- 
missed and discharged from this day from all future pastoral 
services & functions in our church & in our congregation & 
that we will not pay you any more salary from this day, you 
are also ordered to give & deliver us up instantly all the keys, 
vestments, or other mouvables whatsoever, you have carried 
out of the church, & are now in possession in your house or 
elsewhere, should you refuse it we will make use of the civil 
law.145 

To avoid disorder, Father Helbron retired the same day to St. 
Joseph’s Church and there held services for the members of the 
congregation who remained faithful to him. On November 16, 
the trustees appointed Father Goetz pastor of Holy Trinity. Bishop 
Carroll threatened the priest with suspension if he attempted to 
act on the appointment of the trustees. Goetz did not heed the 
warning and Carroll withdrew his faculties. 

During these scandalous months the Vicar General and Bishop 
Elect, Father Leonard Neale, had been powerless to bring about 
peace. His authority and intervention had been resented by the 
trustees who found themselves reinforced by a second priest, the 
Rev. William Elling, who had already given Bishop Carroll much 


™Katholische Volkszeitung (Baltimore), June 5, 1869. 

™Guilday, op. cit., 650. 

™Taken from the Minutes of the Trustees. Griffin, “The Rev. Peter Hel- 
bron,” Records, XXIII (1912), 11. 

“5Griffin, op. cit., 13. 
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concern at Lancaster and Goshenhoppen. On December 8, 1796, 
Father Neale published a Pastoral to the German Catholics Fre- 
quenting Holy Trinity Church in Philadelphia in the hope of avert- 
ing the impending schism. But the words of the Pastoral fell on 
deaf ears. Finally, February 22, 1797, Bishop Carroll himself 
addressed to the people a Pastoral Letter to My Beloved Brethren 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, in which he ex- 
horted them to return to unity and in clearest words explained the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church and the duties of her faithful 
children in obeying the Church."® But again, the words fell on 
barren soil, and the next day, February 23, he excommunicated 
both Father Goetz and Father Elling. 

The schism was now in full swing, but as is frequently the case 
in such unlawful movements, the schismatics began quarrelling 
among themselves, and the trustees dismissed Goetz, July 6, 1797. 
Elling stepped into his place and continued the schism until Feb- 
ruary 2, 1802, when he abjured his errors and made his peace with 
the Bishop. He was then appointed legitimate pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, which position he held until October 25, 1806, 
when he resigned.™!* 

During the first years of the schism, Father Peter Helbron re- 
mained at St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, taking care of the 
little parish and probably also of those Germans who refused to 
join the schism. But seeing that there was no hope of securing 
his rightful position of pastor of Holy Trinity, he accepted Bishop 
Carroll’s appointment to the parish at Sportsman’s Hall, West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania. Carroll had also been having 
some trouble here with an insubordinate priest, Father Fromm, 
who had just died that summer in Philadelphia. 


IX 
CAPUCHIN MISSIONARIES IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Lambing in his History of the Catholic Church in the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny (New York, 1880) says that no part 
of western Pennsylvania figures more prominently in the history 


™Printed in Guilday, of. cit., 650 ff. 

“Father Elling remained in Philadelphia a few years after he had re- 
signed his post. From here he went probably to New Orleans, but returned 
again to Philadelphia, where he died, April 2, 1811. Guilday, of. cit., 657. 
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of Catholicism than Westmoreland County and that it was the 
scene of the first permanent Catholic settlement in the State west 
of the Alleghenies.“* After the question was settled that this part 
of the United States belonged to Pennsylvania and not Virginia, 
(1780-1784), the Catholics of eastern Pennsylvania began to settle 
in this locality and asked Carroll for a priest." However, it was 
not until 1789 that they received their first resident pastor in the 
person of the Franciscan, Father Theodore Brouwers, although 
before that time the erratic Father Causse had been sent or had 
gone without permission to western Pennsylvania. Father Brouw- 
ers had been in the West Indies for some time’”° and had arrived 
in the United States not later than July, 1789.1! He was a priest 
of some means and while in Philadelphia had bought for church 
purposes a tract of land at O’Neill’s Victory near Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. Arriving there in August, 1789, and seeing that the 
land was unsatisfactory, he purchased another tract in April, 1790, 
known as Sportsman’s Hall, the present site of St. Vincent’s Arch- 
abbey. But his activities were of short duration and he died Oc- 
tober 30, 1790, after having made a will before a notary public, 
leaving his estate to his successor in office. 

Father Francis Rogatus Fromm, a Franciscan Friar, who was 
pastor at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, hearing of this will, left his 
church without any approbation of Carroll, journeyed to Sports- 
man’s Hall and arrived there May 2, 1791.12. The pioneer Cath- 
olics here, having been without a priest since Father Brouwers’ 
death, welcomed him with open arms and immediately elected him 
pastor. His success with the trustees at Sportsman’s Hall en- 
couraged him to try to obtain approval from Bishop Carroll, and 
he wrote to him August 7, 1791 and asked him to ratify the elec- 
tion of the trustees. At the same time he had his eye on Father 
Brouwers’ will, warning them not to accept any pastor appointed by 
Father Pellenz, the Vicar General. Carroll naturally could not 
acknowledge Fromm as pastor after he had disregarded his author- 


™O>p. cit., 359. 
™Fellner, “Trials and Triumphs of Catholic Pioneers in Western Pennsyl- 
vania,” Records, XXXIV (1923), 197. 


Huber, op. cit., 143. 
™Father Brouwers stopped with Father Charles Helbron at Holy Trinity 


during the summer of 1789. Researches, XVI (1899), 182. 
2Fellner, op. cit., 206. 
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ity in so flagrant a manner. But Fromm refused to yield, defend- 
ing his position on various pretences until Carroll finally withdrew 
his faculties May 13, 1793.1°3 But still he would not submit, 
maintaining in his letter of March 9, 1794 that “the territory 
beyond the Allegheny mountains was not within the jurisdiction of 
the newly elected Bishop.” Finally on August 5, 1795, Carroll 
issued a formal document to Fromm announcing his suspension 
from every exercise of his sacred order. 

Seeing that nothing could be done by correspondence, the Vicar 
Apostolic determined to send a priest to that locality to win over 
the people and to bring Fromm back to obedience. The priest sent 
by Carroll was no other than the Capuchin, Father Lawrence Syl- 
vester Phelan,!** who had been assistant to Father Peter Helbron 
at Holy Trinity Church in 1793.15 After Bishop Carroll had for- 
mally suspended Fromm, he appointed Father Phelan pastor of the 
Westmoreland congregation. Father Phelan arrived at Sports- 
man’s Hall, October 5, 1795. His mission was delicate in the ex- 
treme, but he energetically set about his work and three days after 
his arrival wrote Carroll a long description of the sad state of 
affairs : 


I am, as I find, sent indeed on a very difficult and very dis- 


I bid., 211. 

™Only recently has it been discovered that Father Lawrence Sylvester 
Phelan was a Capuchin. While in England in 1790, Bishop Carroll wrote 
to Archbishop Troy of Dublin, October 3: “Cardinal Antonelli, in a late 
letter, recommended me to let your recommendation accompany all priests 
who go from Ireland to America. In consequence I referred to your Lord- 
ship for such recommendation a Mr. Phelan, a Capuchin friar and postulant 
for our Mission.” Researches, XIII (1896), 162. This is most probably 
the Father Phelan who had been a member of the Dublin Community of 
Capuchins from September 15, 1783 to August 15, 1790 when he was trans- 
ferred to Cork. From this date no further mention is made of him in the 
Irish annals. Very likely he went to the United States as he had volun- 
teered. Stanislaus, of. cit., 82. The first mention we find of a Father Phelan 
here in the United States is in the Holy Trinity Records, November 8, 1793, 
when he acted as a sponsor at a baptism. Middleton, “Baptismal Registers 
of Holy Trinity Church of Philadelphia,” Records, XXI (1910), 71. Father 
Peter Helbron when entering Father Phelan’s name misspelled it consistently. 
But on May 21, 1794, Phelan signed his own name thus: Laur. Petr. Phelan. 
Ibid. His name is found in the Holy Trinity Records for the last time, 
April 30, 1795. Records, XXII (1911), 14. Father Stephen Theodore Badin 
testifies that Father Phelan had a “talent for speaking.” Records, XIX 
(1908), 462. On Sunday afternoons he preached in English at Holy Trin- 
ity. Researches, V (1888), 199, and being also a fluent French speaker, he 
took care of the French refugees from France and San Domingo. Kirlin, 
op. cit., 129. 

*Guilday, op. cit., 649. 
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agreeable errand. Fromm’s pretensions are better grounded 

on the laws of the country than what your Reverence imagined. 

He really got possession from the executors of Mr. Brouwers’ 

will and his possession with the weakness of the form of the 

will presents more difficulties than can easily be got over . . . 

I called to see Mr. Fromm and he called here to see me. I 

took every persuasive step possible to gain him to give up 

and submit. I thought once I had gained all, but find again 
that I had gained nothing and that the only condition of his 
submission is the possession of the plantation.’*® 

Fromm proved himself a crafty and unscrupulous antagonist. 
Evidently to gain public sympathy, he swore that Father Phelan 
and five Catholics were desirous of his death and that two shots 
had been fired at him. At the trial he failed miserably and was 
suspected of having fired the shots himself. Nothing daunted 
by this untoward turn of events, he continued his fight for the 
property, going so far as to draw up his last will and testament 
and appointing as his successor a priest from the diocese of Mainz, 
thinking that this would strengthen his hold on the property. 
And evidently wishing to gain the support of non-Catholics in the 
litigation, he invited them to services and appointed some of them 
trustees of the congregation. 

For a while it appeared that the Church would lose the prop- 
erty of Father Brouwers and Father Phelan was very pessimistic 
as to the outcome of the impending suit. He wrote frequently 
to his Bishop during these trying times, keeping him in touch with 
the developments of the case and at the same time asking his advice 
as to his mode of procedure against his unscrupulous antagonist. 
The case was finally brought before the civil courts in June, 1796, 
but seems not to have been settled. Fromm in the meantime was 
forced to leave the estate by his creditors in the spring or sum- 
mer of 1797. The final decision about the legal possession was 
given in Carroll’s favor in December, 1798. Fromm finally jour- 
neyed to Philadelphia and died there of yellow fever during the 
summer of 1799. 

Such was the condition of affairs in western Pennsylvania when 
Bishop Carroll appointed Father Peter Helbron pastor of the West- 
moreland congregation. After Fromm had been forced to leave 
in 1797, Sportsman’s Hall was visited occasionally by two priests, 


“Fellner, op. cit., 225-226. 
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Father John Dilhet and Father Patrick Lonergan, but neither of 
them was pastor. Father Sylvester Phelan, it would seem, had 
resigned after the termination of the lawsuit. Evidently, he felt 
he was no persona grata with those who had upheld Fromm, and 
thought it best to withdraw completely and give the parish to a 
priest who had not been involved in the unhappy litigations of the 
past few years,!27 

Father Helbron came to his new mission, November 17, 1799,178 
and with his arrival there opens a new chapter in the history 
of the Church in Western Pennsylvania. With his coming begins 
the real organization of a permanent parish at Sportsman’s Hall 
and “the establishment of regular missions at Pittsburgh, Browns- 
ville, Sugar Creek, Jacob’s Creek and other places.”!*® The few 
biographical data we have of this indefatigable worker in Western 
Pennsylvania “stamp him a fit companion for men like Gallitzin, 
Barth and Brosius.” Discomfort and hardship, an unfamiliarity 
with the English language, even the realization that he was affected 
with an acute disease, did not deter “him from performing mis- 
sionary work which even in the light of modern travelling facilities. 
would seem simply stupendous.”!*° He shared the hardships and 


Very little is known of Father Phelan’s activities after this date. While 
trying to save the Sportsman-Hall property for the Church he had evidently 
volunteered for the Kentucky mission. Father Stephen Theodore Badin, 
March 4, 1798, in a letter to Bishop Carroll writes: “Reverend Mr. Phelan, 
as he is endowed with a talent for speaking would find a suitable station, 
I think, near the seat of Government & in the most flourishing parts of the 
State. Supposing that both of them [Father Gallitzin] would come, there 
would be still one more place or two to take up.” Records, XIX (1908), 
462. In 1805 he was working in Sugar Creek, Armstrong County, Pa. 
Catholic Encyclopedia, XII, 121. Shea says that when the diocese of Phil- 
adelphia was erected in 1808, “Rev. S. V. Phelan had reared a log church 
at Sugar Creek.” Op. cit., III, 209. In 1807 he was “laboring zealously at 
Chambersburg.” Op. cit., II, 451. And in 1810 or the beginning of 1811 
he left Sugar Creek and western Pennsylvania. The Pittsburgh Observer, 
October 26, 1916. 

The following notice from the New Monthly Magazine, December 1, 1824, 
has recently come to light: “Died—Rev. Lawrence Sylvester Phelan, in St. 
James’ Chapel House, Dublin, aged 72 years. At the age of 14 he entered 
the Order of Capuchins in France, where he spent 15 years. He labored 
in America for twenty-one years. He was the only clergyman in Phila- 
delphia when the yellow fever raged there. He returned to Ireland in 
1811.” Letter to John M. Lenhart, O. M. Cap., April 18, 1930, from Fr. 
Stanislaus, O. M. Cap., who wrote “An Irish Capuchin Pioneer” in The 
Capuchin Annual (Dublin, 1929). 

“Middleton, “Goshenhoppen Registers,” Records, VIII (1897), 334. 

The Pittsburgh Observer, October 12, 1916. 

™Ganss, op. cit., 122. 
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privations of the early settlers. Their humble dwellings were his 
first chapels. In the burning heat of summer and through the 
storm and drifted snow of winter he made his way, mile by mile, 
through the trackless forests that he might bring the grace and the 
power of Christ to the few scattered and isolated Catholics. We 
can picture him under the friendly shade of some forest tree or 
before the large fireplace of a cabin mingling with the sturdy 
pioneers, who tell him of their hopes and fears while he rever- 
ently explains to them the truths of religion and the strength 
and consolation that lie hid in the crosses of daily life. His was 
the knowledge that had come from sad experience. Like St. Paul 
he could enumerate the sufferings and persecutions he had under- 
gone for the sake of his Lord. He was poor, even in debt, but 
he could have had an easy living, had he proved untrue to his 
Church and Bishop. ‘You remember,” he wrote to Bishop Car- 
roll, August 7, 1808, “the Rebellion of Holy Trinity Church 
against your authority which I in my conscience had to defend 
and, if I had taken part with them against you, as they encour- 
aged me at that time, I would be still their pastor, they paying 
the house rent, salary and what I want.”!*! 

When Father Helbron arrived at Sportsman’s Hall, the accom- 
modations for both the priest and the people were most meagre 
and afforded poor protection and less comfort. He had but a 
skeleton of a house for a dwelling, a stuffy room for a church, 
some seventy-five people for a congregation, and over them all 
there hung that murky cloud of recent schism. He was the rep- 
resentative of that Bishop whom some of them had recently re- 
fused to recognize, and his duty was to bring unity into their 
disorganized ranks. With his characteristic energy he immedi- 
ately set about his work by erecting a small chapel which was 
finished and ready for dedication about a year after his arrival 
at Sportsman’s Hall. On January 30, 1801, he wrote from 
Greensburg : “My little chappel which I built here is yet (already) 
finished. I blessed them (it) in the name of Jesus and entitled 
them (it) the chappel of the Holy Cross. I intend next spring 
to repair the other at Greensburg.”!*? 

The chapel was a structure twenty-six by twenty-eight feet, 


1Fellner, op. cit., 329. 
W7bid., 294. 
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and served the needs of the people for about ten years. In 1809 
it was decided to erect a larger church, twenty-six by forty feet 
on the spot designated by the founder of the parish, Father Theo- 
dore Brouwers.1** The difficulties in building encountered by 
these pioneers can be appreciated by the fact that one of the 
parishioners had to make the long and tedious journey beyond 
the Alleghenies as far as Carlisle, in order to buy nails for the 
church they were building. The church was finished in 1810. 

While Father Helbron was attending the Westmoreland con- 
gregation he did not neglect to look after the spiritual needs of 
the Catholics that resided in other parts of the country west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. He visited the Catholics of at least 
seven counties before he received any assistance in the form of 
a fellow-missioner. These counties formed a semicircle with the 
western slope of the Allegheny Mountains as a diameter, namely, 
Westmoreland, Fayette, Washington, Greene, Allegheny, Butler 
and Armstrong Counties. How much farther north he travelled 
in his zeal for souls can only be surmised from an expression in 
one of his letters to Bishop Carroll, “As far as the lake,” and 
from a tradition that he went as far as Lake Erie. Within this 
area he established stations or erected mission churches, four of 
which owe their origin to his zeal or at least to his earnest coop- 
eration.!* The missions he established or assisted in establishing 
were in Sportsman’s Hall, Pittsburgh, Brownsville and Buffalo 
Creek.15 

But age was beginning to tell on Father Helbron. When 
Father Theodore Badin passed through Pittsburgh on his way 
to Kentucky in 1807, he wrote of Father Helbron: “I do sincerely 
respect him; but he is rather old, too old and unwieldy to do (in 
addition to his several congregations of Westmoreland County) 


Bridge, “The Rev. Peter Helbron, O. M. Cap.,” St. Vincent College 
Journal (Beatty, Pa.), XXV (1916), 596. 

“Fellner, “Father Peter Helbron’s Baptismal Register at Sportsman’s 
Hall, Penna.,” Records, XXVI (1915), 371. 

187 bid., 253. Father Helbron’s baptismal records and his letters give us 
an idea of his apostolic work in western Pennsylvania. Thus, in October, 
1803, he baptized eighteen persons at Slippery Rock and during the same 
month thirty-nine at Buffalo Creek. In September and October, 1805, his 
register contains eighty-four baptisms from the same district, and during 
the month of October, 1812, he entered fifteen in one day. On October 22, 
1806, he wrote to Bishop Carroll: “I baptized in one journey 120 children.” 
Ibid., 372-374. 
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the distant and extensive business which is to be done in the 
counties of Fayette, Washington Etc. and in Virginia.”?*® 

Father Helbron was then about seventy years of age, having 
been more than sixty years of age’®? when he was appointed, 
in 1799, to share with Father Gallitzin the immense districts now 
forming the dioceses of Pittsburgh and Erie. It was probably 
his intimate friendship with Father Gallitzin that gave him solace 
in his trials and helped bear him up during his labors in the mis- 
sions of western Pennsylvania. The two priests would exchange 
visits, prolonging them to days and even weeks. Father Gallitzin 
found in Father Helbron one of his most trusted friends and the 
Loretto rectory contained a room that was designated as Father 
Helbron’s room. 

When the young prince-priest was the victim of scandalous 
gossip in 1802, it was his friend, Father Helbron, who cleared 
him of suspicion, after he had been appointed by Bishop Carroll 
to investigate the truth of the charges.4°* At the same time, 
Sportsman’s Hall, or as Father Helbron had named it, Clear- 
spring,!®® often found the two priests together making plans for 
the progress of Catholicism in that locality. This is especially 
evident from a letter of Father Helbron, dated Philadelphia, 
November 22, 1806, in which he asked for faculties “to lay the 
corner-stone for the Pittsburgh Church by the assistance of Mr. 
Schmidt [an alias used by Father Gallitzin at the time] in Clear- 
field.” This was the old St. Patrick’s Church, the first Catholic 
Church in Pittsburgh, which stood near the entrance of the pres- 
ent Pennsylvania Station.14° In a letter, dated Bardstown, Jan- 
uary 7, 1808, Father Badin writes: “The chapel at Pittsburgh is 
under roof. I officiated there on the 20th Xber and found 30 
Catholic families in the town alone who would have obligated 
themselves in writing for the maintenance of a priest, if their 
church were finished and debts paid.”**! 

Thus Father Helbron worked for some fifteen years among the 


1®Feliner, “Trials and Triumphs,” etc., Records, XXXIV (1923), 326. 
*"Brownson, Life of Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin (New York, 1873), 


333. 

*Fellner, op. cit., 298-302. 

%°Clearspring was a literal translation of Helbron (Heller Brunnen), 
Records, XXVI (1915), 254. 

The Pittsburgh Observer, April 20, 1916. 

™Fellner, op. cit., 327. 
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Catholics of Western Pennsylvania. His life was that of a poor 
missionary, but his heart and soul were in his work and he pre- 
ferred the comparative peace of Western Pennsylvania to the 
probable trustee troubles of Philadelphia. Frequently he had 
journeyed to Philadelphia during these fifteen years, for it was 
from Philadelphia he received some of the supplies for his west- 
ern mission. His friends there remembered him and his work, 
and in 1804 the German trustees of Holy Trinity requested him 
to accept again the pastorate of their church, but he refused, pre- 
ferring to remain in Sportsman’s Hall.** But it would seem 
that he was nevertheless elected to the pastorate of Holy Trinity 
in 1812, if we are to believe the diary of Father Patrick Kenny, 
who at the time had charge of the English-speaking Catholics of 
Holy Trinity: “May 17, 1812. Rantzau dismissed from H. Tr. 
Ch. Mr. Helbron selected to succeed him.”!** However, he re- 
mained in western Pennsylvania. No doubt he felt that his days 
were drawing to a close and he preferred dying in the parish to 
which he had devoted so many years of his life. Bishop Egan 
after the visitation of his vast diocese in 1811, wrote to Arch- 
bishop Carroll, October 8, of the same year: “The Rev. Mr. Hel- 
bron’s advanced age renders it necessary to provide for his 
assistance.”!44 Father Helbron was then in his seventy-third 
year. 

About this time a tumor developed in his neck which baffled 
the local physicians. His congregation, fearing to lose him, raised 
a subscription to enable him to go to Philadelphia to seek more 
expert treatment. He travelled to Philadelphia, had the tumor 
removed, but the operation was not attended by the expectant 
results. On his return trip his condition became so serious that 
at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, he was forced to stop at the house of 
Thomas Hagan, a Catholic, where he died shortly after, April 24, 
1816. He was buried in a little plot of ground that adjoined the 
old St. Patrick’s Church, Carlisle. Later when an annex was 
built, and in 1893 when the new church was built, his grave was 
left undisturbed, the new church having been built over his 
tomb.145 . 


1 bid., 311. 


“8Griffin, “The Church of: Holy Trinity,” Records, XXIII (1912), 259. 
“Griffin, History of the Rt. Rev. Michael Egan (Phila., 1893), 57. 
“Ganss, op. cit., 128-131. 
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X 
PIONEERING IN St. Louts 


The same year that Father Helbron died in Pennsylvania, 
there left Kentucky another Capuchin, Father Thomas Flynn 
(O’Flynn), who in 1805 had been with Father Helbron in Penn- 
sylvania. Father Flynn, it would seem, belonged to that rather 
large number of missionary priests in the United States at his 
time, who can be classified under the generic term, itinerant. 
Father Helbron in a letter to Bishop Carroll, November 1, 1805, 
gives a succinct estimate of Father Flynn’s character: “Concern- 
ing Mr. Flinn . . . ‘est vir nullius resolutionis’”!**, and in a 
letter written a year later, November 26, 1806, he writes of Father 
Flynn: “I got a letter from him last August, he has notion to 
come back again, but I think him so much changeable and not fit 
for this country.”!47 

Father Thomas Flynn (in religion, Father Barnabas) was born 
in Dublin, June 1, 1753, and after his reception into the Order, 
made his profession at Bar-sur-Aube, July 24, 1773, one year 
after his fellow Religious, Father Charles Whelan. When the 
Capuchins were dispersed in France at the Revolution, Father 
Flynn set out for America in 1792.48 In 1796 we find him pas- 
tor at Fort Stanwix, New York, a parish of seventy Catholic 
families. In 1804 he was stationed at Albany, and between 
Albany and Fort Stanwix (near Rome, in the present Diocese 
of Syracuse) he had charge of four hundred families.14® Some 
time during the summer of 1804, Father Flynn left his eastern 
charge and set out for Western Pennsylvania, as we see from a 
petition for a priest sent to Carroll, November 26, 1804, by a 
group of Catholics in Butler County, Pennsylvania: “We are 
well assured no other station in America is more in need than we 


Fellner, op. cit., 312. 

“TI bid., 315. 

“Stanislaus, op. cit., 83. 

“Corrigan, “Register of the Clergy Laboring in New York,” Historical 


Records and Studies, I (1899), 202-203. A Father Flinn, probably the Ca- 
puchin Flynn, signed his name in the baptismal record of St. Augustine’s 
Church, Philadelphia, April 3, 1804. Records, I (1884-1886), 361. And a 
few months later Father Carr in a letter to Carroll, wrote: In Albany “I 
there met the Rev. Mr. Flinn who had been induced to visit that town by the 
prospect of establishing a School, in which I am of the opinion he will not 
succeed.” Researches, VII (1890), 39. 
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at present. Now as the Revd. Mr. Flinn resides with Mr. Hil- 
brun (and wishes to be stationed here) we would request your 
Lordship will be pleased to order him for us.’’!5° 

But Father Flynn was not satisfied with Pennsylvania. He 
stayed only five weeks with Father Helbron when he left and 
“went down the River Ohio to the monks of La Trappe.’?*! 
However, Father Helbron’s surmisal was wrong. Not to the 
Trappists did Father Flynn go, but to St. Louis, where he ar- 
rived early in November, 1806. 

Catholicism was fairly well established in St. Louis when Father 
Flynn arrived in 1806. The parish here had a canonical pastor 
since 1776. When St. Louis was founded in 1764, there was 
only one priest in whole Upper Louisiana, the aged Recollect, 
Father Luke Collet, the Jesuits having been banished the year 
before. Two years later, Father Meurin, one of the Jesuits still 
tolerated in the country, came to St. Louis, and as the pioneer 
priest of the colony, built in 1770 the first small log church. The 
first priest to reside in St. Louis was Father Valentine, a Spanish 
Capuchin of New Orleans. Although in official acts, Father Val- 
entine styles himself “Priest of the Parish of St. Louis and its 
dependencies,” he cannot be called the first pastor of St. Louis, 
for at that time St. Louis was no parish in the canonical sense.'*? 
He remained in St. Louis from May, 1772, to June, 1775. During 
his stay here he used the little log church built by Father Meurin, 
but he finally prevailed upon Governor Piernas to build a new 
church more in keeping with the growing importance and dignity 
of St. Louis. However, before the church was finished in May, 
1776, Father Valentine had left St. Louis and returned to New 
Orleans. 

Father Valentine was followed by another Capuchin, Father 
Bernard de Limpach, who holds the distinction of being the first 
canonical pastor of St. Louis. The official act of his appoint- 
ment, signed by Father Dagobert, the Superior of the Capuchin 
Mission of New Orleans, was issued February 18, 1776. No 
time was lost in the installation of the new pastor. On Sunday 


™Fellner, op. cit., 309-311. 

“Ibid. 312. ' 

™Rothensteiner, History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis (St. Louis, 1928), 
I, 106. 
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morning, May 18, 1776, in the presence of the congregation and 
the authorities of the State; he was inducted into office. Father 
Bernard was a zealous missionary and during the thirteen and a 
half years of his stay in St. Louis, he saw not only the growth 
of his own parish, but lived to see it become the proud mother 
of four daughters: Carondelet, St. Ferdinand or Florissant, St. 
Charles and Portage des Sioux. In 1787, realizing that the 
charge of the St. Louis Parish and its dependencies was becoming 
too much for his failing strength, he requested his Superior at 
New Orleans to relieve him. His request was granted in 1789.158 

Meanwhile, Bishop Hubert of Quebec, October 6, 1788, had 
transferred his authority over the Illinois Country to the Prefect 
Apostolic of Baltimore and henceforth the appointment of the 
pastors of St. Louis was to be in his hands. Between 1789, the 
year of Father Bernard’s departure and 1806, the year of Father 
Flynn’s arrival, Carroll had appointed three pastors of the St. 
Louis Church: the Dominican, Father Ledru (1789-1793), the 
Benedictine, Dom Pierre Joseph Didier (1793-1799), and the 
secular priest, Father Pierre Janin.** 

Father Thomas Flynn, “Capuchin of the Order of St. Fran- 
cis” as he signs himself in the records of Florissant, administered 
the Parish of St. Louis from December, 1806, till January, 1808. 
On November 6, 1806, a few days after his arrival in St. Louis, 


he writes: 


I have said Mass in the Church, which is pretty decent, 
twice; and tomorrow, Sunday the Church-wardens, at the 
High-Mass are to install me as pastor over the place. The 
Church has a tolerably good bell, high altar, pulpit and com- 
modious pews. The house for the priest is convenient, but 
rather out of repair. There is annexed to it a large garden 
well stocked with fruit trees, barn, stable and other out-offices. 

There is to be an assembly of the parishioners within the 
next few days in order to consider making a provision for 
my support, which will be paid annually. In short, my dear 
Friend, for the animal life, it is highly probable, I shall be 
very well off; and it is only the spiritual that gives me pain. 
For I shall be sixty miles distant from the clergyman who is 


487m 1790 Father Bernard was at Iberville, and the following year was 
appointed pastor at Point Coupeé where he died March 27, 1796. 
™Tbid., 210-214. 
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nearest me. However, I shall endeavor to have the comfort 

of seeing him as often as possible. 

The proposed meeting was held a few weeks later, November 
23. In the preamble of the contract which was made between 
Father Flynn and the church wardens and approved by the con- 
gregation, it is stated that Father Flynn was sent to St. Louis by 
Father Maxwell, who at that time was considered the Vicar 
General of Upper Louisiana. In the contract, Father Flynn 
bound himself to serve the congregation and the two adjoining 
missions of St. Ferdinand and St. Charles for the term of one 
year, beginning December 1, 1806. The parish on its part bound 
itself to pay him 360 piasters. 

It has been stated that Father Flynn had no authority to exer- 
cise parochial functions in St. Louis since he was not able to show 
any dismissorials or faculties. “Yet it must be remembered that 
Father James Maxwell was considered Vicar General of the dis- 
trict of Upper Louisiana, and it can be presumed, as even, Father 
Nerinckx presumes, that Father Maxwell did kindly receive his 
compatriot and consented to his stay in St. Louis.”15* 

The letter in which Father Nerinckx presumes that Father 
Flynn had faculties, was written by him to Bishop Carroll, Jan- 
uary 1, 1807. In it he alludes to some priests, among them Father 
Flynn, who were exercising pastoral functions without the juris- 
diction of the Vicar Apostolic. In the course of the letter he 
writes : 

With the consent of Rev. Father Badin he (Father Flynn) 
had preached several sermons and visited a number of mis- 
sions, but heard only a few confessions. I should judge he 
had better remain in the Trappist Monastery. From his let- 
ters we learn that at St. Louis or at some other place in Lou- 
isiana, he introduced himself as pastor, or rather, was intro- 
duced by laymen, although to judge more mildly, we must 
suppose that he had jurisdiction from the Vicar General 
there. May God grant that this matter have no sad end.’** 


Father Helbron’s judgment of Father Flynn was correct: “Est 
vir nullius resolutionis.” On January 8, 1808, Father Flynn 
resigned his pastoral functions at St. Louis and moved on to 


“Ibid., 214-215. 
“I bid., 215. 
Ibid, 215-216. 
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Kentucky,’®® arriving there the same year. Very little is known 
of his activities in Kentucky, except that he resided chiefly with 
Father Badin at St. Stephen’s Church. He remained in Kentucky 
eight years, until the fall of 1816, when he left for France, hav- 
ing been recalled by his superiors.1®® 

With the departure of Father Flynn from Kentucky, the last 
of the known Capuchins in the Northern United States had left. 
But there still remained a Capuchin missioner in the recently 
acquired territory of Louisiana. His life and work, however, do 
not fall within the scope of this essay, since he belonged to the 
organized Capuchin mission in Southern Louisiana. As men- 
tioned previously, the French Capuchins at the request of their 
king took over this Louisiana mission in 1722.1* When Louis- 
iana was ceded to Spain in 1766, the Spanish Capuchins sup- 
planted the French. Father Antonio Sedella, one of the Spanish 
missionaries, came to the Louisiana mission, January 1, 1781.?* 
When the Spanish Capuchins left in 1803, after Louisiana had 
become United States territory, Father Antonio remained in New 


**Rothensteiner, of. cit., 217, says that after Father Flynn left St. Louis 
he “wandered on, we know not where.” However, it would seem that the 
Father Flynn of St. Louis is identical with the Father O’Flynn of Kentucky, 
who according to Spalding, of. cit., 260, arrived in Kentucky in 1808. Al- 
though Spalding calls the Father O’Flynn of Kentucky a Franciscan, there 
is hardly any doubt but that he is a Capuchin. Spalding says that O’Flynn 
was a native of Ireland and “at an early age he was sent to France where 
he went through a regular course of studies, and was promoted to the 
priesthood.” This well corresponds with the custom of the Capuchins at 
the time. Both Fathers Whelan and Nugent had been born in Ireland and 
had received their education and been ordained in France. The Irish 
Franciscans at the time sent their candidates for the priesthood to Louvain, 
Rome, etc. and not to France. Catholic Encyclopedia, VI, 290. Again, 
Spalding says that O’Flynn, when he arrived in Kentucky was “probably 
fifty years of age.” This would tally with the age of Father Flynn of St. 
Louis who had been born in Dublin in 1753. Moreover, Shea, of. cit., III, 
270, says that in 1808 a “Capuchin Father M. O’Flynn” was among those 
who welcomed Bishop Flaget to Kentucky. And Bishop Flaget himself in 
his Report of the Diocese of Bardstown to Pius VII, April 10, 1815, says: 
“I have also here a Capuchin Father, an Irishman by birth, very infirm in 
mind and body, and therefore hardly serviceable.” Catholic Historical 
Review, I (1915), 312. 

Spalding, op. cit., 262. On his way home Father Flynn stopped with 
Father Patrick Kenny, October 2, 1818, who at that date was at Coffee Run, 
Delaware. From here, according to the diary of Father Kenny, Father 
Flynn was to proceed to Philadelphia, New York and then to Rome. 
Records, IX (1888), 73. 

Vogel, op. cit. 

Antonio de Castillo, La Luisiana Espanola Y El Padre Sedella (San 
Juan, 1929), 18. 
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Orleans and worked there as a missionary until his death, Jan- 
uary 19, 1829. 

With the death of Father Peter Helbron in 1816 and the de- 
parture of Father Thomas Flynn from Kentucky in the same 
year, there is a sudden break in the line of Capuchin missionaries 
to the United States until the advent of Father Ambrose Buch- 
meyer (July, 1844), who became pastor of St. Nicholas’ Church, 
New York City. The reason of this sudden break is not far to 
seek. The disastrous Revolution had driven the Capuchins from 
France, and the secularization laws of Emperor Joseph had ex- 
terminated them in Prussia and partially suppressed them in 
Bavaria and Austria. 

Father Buchmeyer’s coming in 1844 was the beginning of re- 
newed Capuchin activity in the United States. Individual Ca- 
puchin missionaries followed in his path, and one of them, Father 
Fabian Bermadinger in the early fifties tried to establish the 
Order in this country, but his efforts did not meet with success. 
The first permanent establishment of the Order was to be made 
in 1857 by two secular priests, Fathers Haas and Frey. In the 
words of Herbermann: 

The foundation of the Province of Calvary, Wisconsin, 
[St. Joseph’s Province] was in itself a remarkable deed, per- 
haps unprecedented in the history of the Catholic Church. 
Religious Orders have been founded and have been trans- 
planted to new countries again and again, but the founders 
or the transplanters were members of the community .. . 
Here the Capuchin Order was established, not by Capuchins, 
not by any variety of Franciscans, not by Religious of what- 
soever title, but by two secular priests, Swiss parish priests, 
who felt themselves called to lay the foundation of a new 
province of the Capuchins in a far distant country, with but 
little aid and encouragement from the official heads of the 
Order, and who had no money or resources, except only the 
sincere conviction that they were doing the will of 
Ge... 

The establishment of a second province, the St. Augustine’s 
Province or the Pennsylvania Province, was ;occasioned by the 
Kulturkampf in Germany. Three friars from the Bavarian Prov- 
ince arrived in America in 1873 and established a Commissariat 


%°The Province of St. Joseph, etc. (New York, 1907), 7-8. 
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in Pittsburgh. Two years later, in 1875, the Westphalian friars 
founded a Commissariat in Cumberland, Maryland. In 1881, 
these two Commissariats were united and raised to a Province on 
August 7, 1882. Since then the Italian, English and Irish Ca- 
puchins have also made establishments in this country, which in 
the course of time may become independent provinces. 
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LOWELL’S FIRST CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
By GrorGE O’ Dwyer 


In the early thirties of the nineteenth century, the town of 
Lowell, Massachusetts was a magnet which drew many Irish 
Catholics to its borders. Town and mill officials, with an economic 
urge, gave the needed encouragement for large influxes of the 
Irish. The town was growing as the result of the settlement of 
cotton goods manufacturing. Much labor was needed to build 
canals, mills, boarding-houses, streets, and other enterprises, and the 
strong and willing Irish laborers were encouraged to settle. Soon, 
little settlements arose in the mill town, in which Irish Catholics, 
from the northern and southern counties of Ireland, planted their 
shanties and families. Later, as the result of marriages in the 
settlements, hundreds of children came, and the town authorities 
found an unexpected social problem on their hands. 

The early Irish missioners from Boston, sent by Bishop Bene- 
dict Fenwick, were on the ground as early as 1822, when the mill 
village had its start. In 1829, Bishop Fenwick made his first pas- 
toral visit to the town, and arranged for a regular visitation of 
missionary priests. The far-seeing intuition of the great Bishop 
saw that immediate provision must be made for the establishment 
of a church and school. In 1830, as the result of gratifying con- 
ferences with Kirk Boott, the agent of the largest mill corporation 
in the town, the Bishop received free, a lot of land for a church 
and school, on a little eminence, (later known as the Acre,) only 
a few feet from a canal which was largely built by Irish Catholic 
labor. On July 3, 1831, with 400 Irish Catholics present, the 
Bishop dedicated the first church (St. Patrick’s) on this lot of land, 
and the event was signalized by the attendance of the leading na- 
tives in the town. Very Reverend Thomas O’Flaherty, D.D., of 
Boston, a talented controversialist, preached the sermon, and the 
large number of Protestants present were favorably impressed. 

Three years later, in 1834, the Catholic settlements had grown 
so large that the town school committee found it necessary to make 
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special provision for the education of the hundreds of Irish chil- 
dren who filled the Acre and other sections of the town. Father 
John Mahony and Father Peter Connolly, who were in charge 
of the first Catholic church, were kept busy, attending to the 
spiritual wants of their extensive congregation. Both made a de- 
termined effort, assisted by talented laymen and laywomen, to 
teach the children the primary principles of education in the base- 
ment of the church on the Acre. Soon, they found it necessary 
to ask for assistance from the town school committee. There 
was a good reason for this, for, at this period, nearly a hundred 
of Irish males in the town were paying poll taxes; and some, taxes 
on real estate in which their natural industry and frugality was 
evidenced. The town school committee, which included two Pro- 
testant ministers, were agreeable, and recommended the establish- 
ment of Catholic schools, the first of their kind in the country to 
receive town assistance. 

From 1834 to 1837, the Irish emigration to the town in- 
creased, and the little schools on the Acre were soon filled to over- 
flowing. The town school committee had frequent conferences 
with Fathers Mahony, Connolly, McDermott, (the latter were 
guided by Bishop Fenwick in Boston). Father Connolly, in 1834, 
as the spokesman for the Catholic population, insisted on Catho- 
lic teachers and text-books, not derogatory to the Catholic belief. 
Rev. Theodore Edson, the broad-minded Episcopalian clergyman, 
who was chairman of the school committee in the above period, 
saw the necessity for conforming to the arguments of Father 
Connolly, and influenced his fellow members on the committee that 
the Catholic plea was just and equitable. The results were soon 
evident. 

The Lowell School Committee Report for 1837 stated that 
“Primary school No. 11, was opened on the 12th of September 
under the Catholic church in a new and convenient room. The 
flourishing condition of the Irish schools, in general, and of Prim- 
ary No. 15, in the same building, filled with 245 Irish pupils, and 
the desire, on the part of the Committee, to afford every facility 
to this class [Irish Catholic residents on the Acre] and to hold 
out every inducement to that neighborhood to avail themselves of 
school advantages, combined to lead us to secure this favorable 
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location, and open a new school. The number of pupils is now 


79. Joun O. GREEN, 


Chairman Lowell School Committee. 


The Lowell School Report for 1838, signed by the school com- 
mittee, Rev. Theodore Edson, Rev. Lemuel Porter, John A. 
Knowles, John D. Pillsbury, and Jacob Robbins stated that 


“General interest is manifested in the prosperous con- 
dition of our Irish schools. They now consist of 2 Grammar 
and 3 Primary Schools kept by four males [Patrick Collins, 
Richard Walsh, Peter McDermott and Daniel McElroy, all 
Catholics] and two female teachers [Sarah and Mary Wood- 
ward]. The whole number of pupils attending were 752 in 
one year. The average number connected at once was 435; 
the average daily attendance was 342. The attendance has 
been as good in proportion to the average number as in any 
of our public schools. Irish pupils are not excluded from the 
other public schools to which convenience of location and 
requisite attainments may entitle them to be admitted. They 
have access to the High School on equal conditions with 
others and may be found more or less in every school in the 
city.” 

In 1838, the two Irish Grammar Schools (numbers 4 and 
5) were united into one “in pursuance of a desire to ele- 
vate, a large room secured for it on Lowell street, and a 
principal and assistant appointed ; the same division of time, 
and the same rotation of exercises were introduced as in the 
other schools of the same rank.” [Father James T. McDer- 
mott was the pastor of St. Patrick’s and Peter McDermott 
his brother was principal of the school]. 

In 1840, the Irish grammar school on Lowell street had 
as teachers, James Egan, principal and Peter McDermott and 
Miss E. C. Howland, assistants. During the year there were 
178 boys and 135 girls. The Irish Catholic primary schools 
that year were taught by Richard Walsh (principal of the 
school on Winter St.) Catharine Callaghan (principal of the 
school on Fenwick St.) and Anna Freil (principal of the 
intermediate school on Fenwick St.). 

In 1841, the Irish grammar school was taught by James 
Egan, and J. W. Walsh and Miss E. C. Howland were his 
assistants. Jane U. Danahy taught the Irish primary school 
on the “Acre” (number 11) with 75 boys and 76 girls; 
Richard Walsh taught number 19 Primary school on Winter 
street with 92 boys and. 169 girls. Catharine Callaghan taught 
number 21 Primary school on Fenwick street with 69 boys 
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and 77 girls; and Anna Freil taught number 22 Primary 

school on Fenwick street with 87 boys and 80 girls. Another 

primary school (number 15) on the “Acre,” with Louise M. 

Adams as teacher, had 81 boys and 60 girls. 

The school report for that year showed that “the Irish 
Primaries, Numbers 11, 15, 19, 21, and 22, are all well con- 
ducted and better patronized than heretofore. They are 
quite too full; and it is very desirable that the rooms for one 
or two schools in or near the new Catholic church [St. 
Peter’s] should be immediately furnished by the city.” 

From this period, Catholic education in Lowell has been a note- 
worthy factor in the progress, material and spiritual, of the city. 
The children and the grandchildren, and the great grandchildren 
of the Irish Catholic pioneers, who sent their children to the little 
rooms in the basement of the original St. Patrick’s, have been 
augmented by other families from Ireland, and their social and 
economic worth to their city, their State, and their country has 
been manifested time and time again. In the Civil War period, 
the Spanish War, and the World War, the sons and grandsons 
of the first Catholics showed their mettle and their patriotism, 
and their blood dyed every battlefield, where Massachusetts troops 
were concerned. 

Today, in the original settling-places of the first Irish in Lowell, 
there are five parishes, where the Irish Catholic is still in the 
ascendant ; where the five large parochial schools, where children 
of Irish stock are in the majority, still propagate the seed sown 
by the first settlers a hundred years ago. According to the “Cath- 
olic Directory,” for 1931, there were 3517 pupils at the schools 
in St. Patrick’s, St. Peter’s, St. Michael’s, Immaculate Conception 
and Sacred Heart parishes in Lowell. In the public schools, 
where Catholics of Irish blood are directed by an American, born 
of Irish parents, there are thousands of pupils and hundreds of 
teachers who have the faith, education, and experience of their 
fathers and mothers to guide them, and make them respected mem- 
bers of their community and their city. 








THE GENERAL MEETING 


His Eminence Cardinal Hayes presided at the general meeting 
of the United States Catholic Historical Society, which was held 
on Monday evening, May 4, 1931, at the Catholic Club. It was one 
of the largest in the history of the Society. The ballroom of the 
Catholic Club was filled and scores of ladies and gentlemen, unable 
to find places in the ballroom, sat in the library adjoining. This 
large attendance was commented on by the Cardinal Archbishop, 
who is the honorary president of the organization. His Eminence 
expressed his pleasure at seeing so many men and women taking 
an interest in the history of their Church. 

The meeting was opened with an address by Percy J. King, 
president of the Society, who gave a brief resume of the work 
during the past year, and this report was followed by a historical 
paper by the Very Rev. Patrick J. Healy, S.T.D., of the Catholic 
University at Washington, the subject of which was “Contem- 
porary American Protestantism.” 

Mr. King spoke as follows: 


Your Eminence, Reverend Clergy, Members and Friends: 
Tonight we are holding our forty-seventh annual meeting 
and we rejoice that our honorary president, Cardinal Hayes, 
is again with us on this occasion. When we read the published 
list of his Episcopal engagements and remember the countless 
other duties that are part of his official life we entertain a 
feeling of real gratitude that amid the multitude of his tasks 
he still finds time, as he has always done, to encourage us by 
his interest and presence here tonight at our meeting. 

We are carrying on the traditions of the founders of this 
Society, instituted for historical research and the preserva- 
tion and publishing of Catholic historical records of our coun- 
try. The men who met to form our Society were cognizant 
of the mass of historical data lying hid in diaries, letters, re- 
ports, papers and untranslated documents stored in rectories, 
convents, monasteries and diocesan files and private homes 
and which were in constant danger of loss: through fire, de- 
molition of the buildings, reorganization of the institutions 
and otherwise unless effort was made to show their import- 
ance and create a sense of their value to the community as 
published records. 

Of course, long before the foundation of this society there 
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developed in this country a consciousness of the value of the 
unpublished material available to our students and this spread 
beyond the individual historian who devoted his life to his- 
torical work, and interest was created quite generally among 
educated men. Then began the formation of societies like 
our own, devoted to a particular phase of historical study, 
and also many state and local organizations whose interest lay 
in state, county and town histories. Thus the effort was 
begun to authenticate the traditions of interesting local gos- 
sip, to connect correspondence with acts, to fortify or criti- 
cize the veracity of the material upon which to base the final 
record. 

The Spanish soldier, the French missionary, the English 
seaman and the Dutch trader made reports to their superiors, 
but these were kept for their own use to guide them in their 
work and contained stories of not only what the individual 
had seen but of what he had heard. Of course the gathering 
together of the men who founded this association, and of 
others interested in similar studies, was nothing novel, be- 
cause from the time of Plato down through the ages men had 
met to discuss matters and listen to each other’s experiences 
and the travelers’ tales and then to come away from such 
gatherings with a more rounded and fuller knowledge of the 
topics of these discourses. 

During the later Renaissance, the old Academies of Greece 
and Rome were revived and became the gathering places of 
traveling scholars and philosophers who lectured and debated, 
the most famous of which were in Italy and France, the lat- 
ter founded by Cardinal Richelieu. This great French states- 
man had a genius for order and direction and made the French 
Academy a State institution of standing and purpose, the fame 
of which is maintained even to the present day in the history 
of science, art and literature. 

Among the glorious gallery of men assembled in that first 
great Academy of France was Jean Mabillon, a celebrated 
Benedictine monk of the seventeenth century, who was born 
in Rheims in 1632, educated in the local college and who be- 
came a member of the Benedictine congregation of St. Maur, 
located in Paris. He is the father of scientific historical re- 
search who laid down the rules for testing the truth of the 
thing discussed, the value of the evidence offered, the weight 
of the testimony given and the character of the witness testi- 
fying. A man of wide culture and travel, of broad learning, 
and with an intellectual equipment the equal of any of his age, 
he devoted his life to research and historical writings. Be- 
fore his day the pages of history were used to support con- 
troversy, he was the one who sought facts and facts alone, 
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purged of coloring, bias or interest. His methods have been 
followed by almost all the modern historians and placed his- 
torical research on the solid and scientific basis it now en- 
joys. Now even the mediocre scholar has a body of technical 
rules by which to sift out the vast mass of facts from fables. 
Scientific history depends upon instruments and without man- 
uals, dictionaries and easy access to texts we should go as 
far astray as any ancient chronicler. This Maurist congre- 
gation of Paris supplied the most essential of these and in that 
century the machinery of research, invented by the genius of 
men like Mabillon, was perfected and set going in all the 
archives of the world. Isolated workers or groups grew into 
national and international associations, archives have been re- 
formed, the contents catalogued, governments have been in- 
terested in preserving documents and learned societies have 
coordinated to produce the present results. Periodicals were 
printed, books were issued and the past which had already 
been lost when literary history began was again recaptured. 
Historical criticism was remade. 

Thus it will be seen that our present abilities of research, 
the methods we pursue, the results we obtain, are largely, if 
not wholly, due to the fostering care of our Church through 
her monasteries and particularly through the Benedictines 
showing once again that the Catholic Church is the patron of 
true scientific research and culture, and stemming from these 
monasteries, researches, men and organizations, our Society 
following their traditions seeks to gather together, after test- 
ing, materials showing the progress of Catholic life in America. 

During our period of nearly half a century, we have issued 
the Recorps AND Stupies of the Society, our official pub- 
lication, and, very frequently, other volumes containing the 
results of the studies of students and scholars of history. 
During the past year there has been issued since the last 
general meeting the “Dominicans in Early Florida,” by the 
Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P., a fascinating account of the 
early missionaries’ work with the Indians, from original 
sources hitherto unavailable to the general public and worthy 
of a place in any library. 

Volume XX of the HistorrcaL Recorps AND STUDIES 
contains the paper read by Father Thorning at our last meet- 
ing on Vatican Diplomacy ; an account of the Conewago settle- 
ment; of the famous Dr. Constantine Pise, the literary leader 
of the clergy in the 1850’s and 1860's, the author of that fa- 
mous poem on the American flag; Sixteenth Century Edu- 
cation in the City of Mexico; Sergeant Andrew Wallace; 
Georgetown-on-the-Potowmack ; The New York Negro Plot 
of 1741 and correspondence of an interesting character with 
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our well-known editor, Thomas F. Meehan, who has lately 
been honored by the Holy Father with a Knighthood of St. 
Gregory. Whether this was due to the dinner which the 
trustees of the Society gave Mr. Meehan, and at which they 
properly voiced his praise, is not known, but we spoke loudly 
enough so that perhaps it did carry over to Rome. 

Amid our rejoicing tonight, there falls a note of grief in 
the death of one of our councillors and trustees, Dr. John G. 
Coyle, whose loyal support and genial presence we shall all 
miss at our future meetings. A resolution of regret has al- 
ready been passed by the Society and recorded in our minutes. 


Mr. King then introduced the Very Rev. Dr. Healy as the 
speaker of the evening. This paper will be found in full on the 
first pages of the present volume of REcorDs AND StupIEs. At 
the conclusion of Dr. Healy’s paper, President King offered him 
the formal thanks of the Society for thus favoring its members 
and their friends and asked His Eminence, Cardinal Hayes, to 
say a few words to the audience. 


Addressing the members of the society as “My dear fellow 
members,” Cardinal Hayes said that no matter who comes 
here to speak to you, year after year, it seems that I am here 
as a perennial speaker, and the reason that I come with such 
regularity and fidelity is that I have a keen appreciation of 
the very remarkable and very important work that you are 
doing for the Church here in the United States. I congratu- 
late you, therefore, on your work and especially on the work 
of the past year, as set forth in the address of your president. 
This work is a work of industry and scholarship, and evidences 
a fine Catholic perspective of the progress of the Church in 
this country. 

We have had the pleasure tonight of listening to a thought- 
ful and scholarly paper by Dr. Healy and I thank him for 
coming here to give to us the conclusions that he has found 
in his deep study of the matter covered in his paper. 

While I listened to Dr. Healy there came to my mind a 
passage by Cardinal Newman which I came across recently. 
He says “It is melancholy to say it but the chief, perhaps the 
only English writer who has any claim to be considered an ec- 
clesiastical historian, is the unbeliever Gibbon. To be deep 
in history is to cease to be a Protestant.” ‘ 

I have been stirred very much during the past year by a 
realization of the very large part the Church has had in the 
making of the history of our country. Within the year I 
have visited the old Missions of California and, more recently 
those of Texas, and the history and the records of the early 
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missionaries were brought to my mind as something very real. 
What wonderful men were these early missionaries, and how 
proud we should be of their history. The Church has nothing 
to fear in history; from the beginning she has had the same 
doctrine, the same devotion, and the same unity as today. 

I do wish you to take an interest in the history of your 
Church. How you ought to love your Church, how proud you 
ought to be of her record and her history. Never be ashamed 
of your Church, even when some accusations are brought 
against her. Some of these accusations may be true, but they 
do not show any sin of the Church or any defect. The leaders 
may be unfaithful. They are human, and it is always possible 
that they may be unfaithful to their trust. Our Lord did not 
promise priests and leaders immunity from sin, but Our Lord 
did promise that the Church itself would be preserved from 
error. 

I thank all of you for the interest you are taking in this so- 
ciety. I doubt if ever before we have had such a large 
gathering. I hope that you will continue to interest your- 
selves in the history of the Church, and I am sure that if you 
do you will continue to love and admire your Church more 
and more. 


The social hour concluded the proceedings of the meeting. 

Preceding the general meeting, a brief session of the Society 
was held at which the following officers, submitted by the execu- 
tive committee, were unanimously elected : 

Honorary president, His Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, D. 
D.; president, Percy J. King; vice-president, Joseph H. Fargis; 
treasurer, Henry Ridder; recording secretary, Arthur F. J. Rémy, 
Ph.D. ; corresponding secretary, the Rev. James E. Noonan ; execu- 
tive secretary, E. P. Herbermann; librarian, the Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Joseph F. Delany, D.D. 

Trustees: The Rev. Thomas P. Phelan, Joseph F. Keany, Den- 
nis C. Fauss, Thomas F. Meehan, Frederick C. Fuller, the Rev. 
Brother Thomas. 

Councillors: The Right Rev. Monsignor John P. Chidwick, 
D.D.; Edward J. McGuire, Arthur Kennedy, William J. Amend, 
John E. Donnelly, the Rev. F. X. Talbot, S.J. . 
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In Volume XX of REcorps AND Stuptes references were made 
to the tenure of office of Giovanni Battista Sartori, who was 
Papal Consul in the United States during the early years of the 
last century. A very interesting sketch of his career was con- 
tributed to REcorps AND StupiEs, Volume XIII, May, 1919, by 
Miss Cornelia Craigie, to whom the Society is now further in- 
debted for the following copy of the Pope’s official commission 
to Sartori, which is in the possession of his venerable grand- 
daughter, Miss Jauretche of Philadelphia, Pa.: 


[ TRIPLE SEAL ] 
Pier Francesco per la misericordia di Dio Vescovo di Albano, 
Cardinale Galletti, della S. C. Camerlengo. 


Essendo debito del nostro ministero di provvidere che nei porti esteri 
sieno destinate persone idonee incaricate di vegliare agl’interessi e alla 
protezione del comercio, della navigazione e dei sudditi pontificj; ed 
essendo noi certificati dell’ abilitae probita che vi adorna, con oracolo 
della santita di nostro signore papa leone XII, e per l’autorita del 
nostro ufficio di Camerlengato, siamo venuti nella determinazione di 
nominare voi Sig. Giovanni Battista Sartori in Console generale dei 
Porti degli Stati Uniti di America, residente a Trenton, colle ordinarie 
facolta di esercitare la giurisdizione consolare, e di godere di tutti gli 
onore, i privilegj, e gli emolumenti, che sono congiunti a questo impiego 
a somiglianza di quello che si pratica per i rispettivi rappresentanti 
delle altre nazioni, e a norma delle nostre istruzioni circolari datate 
alli 28. settembre, 1825, e delle altre leggi, che si pubblicassero in ap- 
presso. 

Vi diamo inoltre la facolta di scegliere e destinare dietro nostro ap- 
provazione secondo che richiederanno i bisogni e i vantaggi del com- 
mercio e della navigazione pontificia vice-consoli e agenti consolari 
secondo la maggiore 0 minore importanza de’ porti ne’ luoghi soggetti 
alla vostra giurisdizione consolare. 

Noi preghiamo tutte le autorita, a cui possa spettare, di riconoscere 
e trattare ill Sig. Giovanni Battista Sartori nella qualita alla quale lo 
abbiamo eletto di console generale, e di fare che sia riconosciuto e 
trattato come tale da tutti e singoli i lorisubordinati, e le assicuriamo 
che in contracambio saranno equalmente riconosciuti e trattati quelli 
che saranno deputati da loro allo stesso impiego nello stato pontificio. 

Dato a Roma in Camera apostolica li 16 Decembre, 1828. 

(Signed) P. F. Carp. GALLEtTI, 
Camerlengo di S. R. Chiesa. 


(Signed) G. GropPeLtt, 


Udre. 
Il Segrio Genle Coad. ; 
del Camglo 
(Signed) Firrrppo TAMASSINI. 
{ SEAL ] 
nn del Camerlengo 


Al No. 47, Letta S. 
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Roughly translated this document from the Cardinal Camer- 
lengo of the Sacred College reads: 


Peter Francis by the grace of God, Bishop of Albano, Car- 
dinal Galletti, Camerlengo, of the Holy Church. 

Being charged with providing in foreign ports persons 
designated to look after the interests and to the protection 
of commerce and of the pontifical subjects; and being per- 
suaded of the ability and honesty which characterizes you, as 
the representative of His Holiness Leo XII, and by the au- 
thority of our office of Camerlengo, we have decided to nomi- 
nate you, Giovanni Battista Sartori, Consul General of the 
ports-of the United States of America, residing in Trenton, 
with ordinary faculties to exercise consular jurisdiction, and 
to enjoy all the honors and privileges and emoluments which 
are joined to this charge, similar in all things to those prac- 
tised by the representatives of other nations, and in accord- 
ance with our circular of instructions, dated 28 Sept., 1825, 
and with other laws as subsequently promulgated. 

We further give you the faculty to select and designate, 
subject to our approval, according to the needs or advantages 
of commerce and pontifical navigation, vice consuls and con- 
sular agents, according to the greater or less importance of 
the port in the places subject to your consular jurisdiction. 

We beg all authorities whom this may concern to recognize 
and treat with Sig. Giovanni Battista Sartori in his capacity 
as Consul General, and to see that he shall be thus recognized 
and treated by all minor officials, and we on our part assure 
you that all those whom you will designate in a similar ca- 
pacity to us, will be similarly recognized and treated in the 
Pontifical States. 

Given at Rome, in Camera Apostolica, 16 December, 1828. 


(Signed) P. F. Carp. GALLETTI, 
Camerlengo of the Holy Roman Ch. 


(Signed) G. GropPeLtt, 
Auditor, Asst. Secy. Genl. of the 
Camerlengo. 


[ SEAL ] 


Reg. of the Camerlengo 
No. 47 Letter S. 





St. John’s Chapel at Greene and Clermont avenues, Brooklyn, 
a part of the proposed great Cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception planned by Bishop Loughlin for the diocese of Brooklyn 
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and to be a rival of St. Patrick’s, New York, as one of the Gothic 
marvels of the New World has been torn down, December, 1931. 
On the site thus abandoned for a Cathedral church will be built 
a million dollar modern high school for boys, the Bishop Loughlin 
Memorial High School. It will be in charge of the Christian 
Brothers, and Bishop Molloy will give them for their residence 
the adjoining large mansion, at Greene and Clermont avenues, the 
Bishops of Brooklyn used as the Episcopal residence since May. 
1889. 

Bishop Loughlin, the first Bishop of Brooklyn, purchased this 
block, bounded by Greene, Clermont, Lafayette and Vanderbilt 
avenues, on November 1, 1860, for $72,500, and engaged the fa- 
mous architect Patrick Keeley to design for it what was then ex- 
pected to be one of the most imposing structures on this continent. 
The plans that he accepted called for a church something like that 
of Rouen, France, of thirteenth century Gothic. It was to be 354 
feet long; 180 feet broad with transepts 98 feet long and a nave 
112 feet high, the entrance facing Lafayette avenue. The corner- 
stone was laid on June 21, 1868, in presence of 20,000 people, and 
Cardinal McCloskey preached the sermon. The building of granite 
stone went on for several years until the first story was reached 
and then it stopped and never was resumed, the unfinished side 
walls looking like some huge dismantled fortress. 

The current reason for this change of plans was that Bishop 
Loughlin considered that the development of the needed charitable 
institutions of the diocese was of more importance than a new 
Cathedral. 

Although work on the proposed building ceased, the growth of 
the Catholic population in the neighborhood called for a place of 
worship, and in 1877 it was decided to finish the large chapel of the 
plan at the southwest corner of the sanctuary. This was completed 
and opened under the patronage of St. John, on December 27, 
1878, and served as a parish church until it became too small for 
the congregation in 1913. Cardinal Mundelein, who was then 
Auxiliary Bishop of Brooklyn and pastor of the parish, built in 
its place the elaborate Queen of All Saints Chapel at the corner 
of Vanderbilt and Lafayette avenues, which was opened with an 
imposing ceremony on November 27 of that year, Cardinal Farley 
celebrating the Mass and the famous English Benedictine, Car- 
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dinal Gasquet, preaching the sermon. St. John’s Chapel was closed 
and was then used as a conference hall and meeting auditorium. 
It had handsome windows, several of them memorials, and the 
interior fittings were elaborate and artistic. These were all re- 
moved before the wreckers began their work and will be again 
made to serve their original purpose elsewhere. Thus passes the 
project Bishop Loughlin conceived for Brooklyn’s Cathedral of 
the Immaculate Conception. 

It seems that at one time the second Bishop, the late Bishop 
McDonnell seriously thought of completing the building. This 
we learn from the life story of the famous English architect, John 
Francis Bentley, who built the Westminster Cathedral and other 
notable structures in England. This book, “Westminster Cathe- 
dral and Its Architect,” by Winefred de l’Hopital, published in 
1920, relates that Bentley came to Brooklyn in 1898 and spent 
some time here as the guest of Bishop McDonnell. During his 
stay he investigated all the details necessary to make a set of plans 
for the proposed new Cathedral and then returned to London, 
where he evolved his idea of what was required. He was not in 
very robust health when he made the trip, and his biographer hints 
that its results hastened his death, which took place March 1, 1902, 
in his fifty-ninth year. The book gives a detailed list of his ac- 
complishments the end of which says: 

“Last but by no means least must be noted the superb Gothic 
Cathedral for Brooklyn, U. S. A., for which he prepared com- 
plete designs in 1898-99, and whose erection was frustrated by his 
untimely decease.” 

This is further explained at length on page 678, where it states: 

In May, 1898, Bentley visited the United States at the re- 
quest of the Bishop of Brooklyn to give advice with regard 
to a proposed Cathedral, a design for which had been made 
by a deceased architect of New York. The prelate and the 

English architect had already become acquainted in London, a 

meeting which resulted from the former’s admiration of the 

Westminster building. It was not easy for Bentley to leave 

his work at home just then, and even when afrangements for 

his temporary absence had been at length achieved anxiety 
caused by the serious illness of one of his daughters delayed 


his departure by a week or more. He could not pretend to 
_any burning desire to visit the United States and, moreover, 
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confided to intimate friends that the “object on hand in no 
way excited him.” 

Bentley stayed at the Bishop’s house in Clermont avenue, 
Brooklyn, and appears to have received much courtesy and 
hospitality during his brief sojourn in the States. He man- 
aged to visit Niagara, but sight-seeing was necessarily limited 
by lack of time and the desire to concentrate in Brooklyn upon 
the object of his journey. It will be readily imagined that 
the trans-Atlantic temperament and outlook would be anti- 
pathetic to the architect’s spirit and his opinion of the race 
as a whole was in nowise improved by certain traveling ex- 
periences on the Cunarder and in the States. 

“The great difficulty to be faced with regard to the pro- 
posed Cathedral at Brooklyn was one that necessitated serious 
and protracted consideration, namely that of reliable founda- 
tion in its deep alluvial soil. The newly appointed architect 
set his face against the use of iron columns and other arti- 
ficial methods, and having investigated the selection of suit- 
able stone, brick, and other materials, he returned to England 
in July, insufficiently rested by the voyage to resume his usual 
work and to elaborate a new design. The medieval style 
seemed to him best to meet all requirement and the drawings 
show a complete Gothic church about 350 feet in length, 
having two western towers and a boldly treated lantern at 
the intersection of the transepts. Its style may be classed as 
“advanced,” there being flowing traceried windows and other 
features of a late period. 

The designs, with a view to the Bishop of Brooklyn’s pro- 
posed visit to England in the summer of 1902, were in a for- 
ward condition when Bentley laid down his pencil for the last 
time. Those entrusted with the continuance of his work put 
the finishing touches to the eight-scale drawings and pre- 
sented them complete in all their beautiful detail for the 
Bishop’s consideration on his arrival with the hope that they 
might be permitted to superintend the rearing on the other 
side of the Atlantic of Bentley’s last great work. The Bishop 
carried the set of drawings back to America. Since then there 
has been silence. Is it possible that discouragement at the 
similar fate overtaking both the architects appointed to build 
Brooklyn Cathedral is an explanation of the fact that though 
sixteen years have passed yet no tidings concerning the be- 
ginning of building operations have come from over the 
water ?” 


What became of the original plans of Patrick Keeley the di- 
ocesan archives must disclose, and what will become of Bentley’s 
later and more modern project the future will unveil. Brooklyn’s 
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first Cathedral, old St. James’ in Jay street, a modest, homely 
brick edifice, 63 feet long and 42 feet wide, built by the pioneer 
congregation in 1822-23, and later extended and enlarged in 
minor details, lasted until 1902 when Bishop McDonnell replaced 
it by the present edifice on the same site as a pro-Cathedral. The 
first Catholic congregation in Brooklyn was organized at a meet- 
ing held on Jan. 7, 1822, in the long room of Purcell’s tavern at 
York and Gold streets. That wooden building, now a ramshackle 
tenement, is still standing unhonored and uncared for. The call 
for this meeting stated the purpose of its projectors was that: “In 
the first place we want our children instructed in the principles 
of our holy religion; we want more convenience of hearing the 
word of God ourselves.” The pioneers of Catholic Brooklyn 
made Catholic education the cornerstone of the great diocese the 
foundation of which they thus began and Bishop Molloy’s activi- 
ties in promoting an extensive program for the success of Catholic 
education, primary, secondary, and collegiate, 118 years after, 
carry on the spirit and purpose of the imperishable standards then 


set up. 
T. F. M. 





“Record of Baptisms, St. John’s Church—1833-1851” of Tren- 
ton, N. J., is a manuscript which is the earliest work extant locally 
on this interesting subject. It was not until the early 30’s that a 
permanent pastor was maintained by the Catholics at Trenton. 
They had a small house of worship from 1814 but it was served 
from Philadelphia and the records of births and marriages were 
kept up in Philadelphia, where they may be traced today. The 
manuscript which is carefully preserved by Father John H. Sheedy, 
pastor of the Church of the Sacred Heart, contains little except 
Baptismal registrations, and the first entry was made by Rev. Wil- 
liam Whelan, under date of May 25, 1833. He, strangely enough, 
speaks of himself as pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Bloomsbury, 
near Trenton. Whether this was a slip of the pen or not I do 
not know. It is possible that he confounded the names of St. 
John’s Church, Trenton,-with St. Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, 
where he had been previously officiating. Edward Rourke was the 
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name given to the first child baptized. Then follows a long 
line of patronymics of good old Irish stock chiefly, christened 
by Father Whelan, through the year—about sixty in all from May, 
1833 to January, 1834. There are such names as O’Neill, Farrell, 
McMahon, Mullin, McKever, O’Donnell, Flynn, Donahoe, Farley, 
Reilly, Murphy, O’Connor, Egan, Kiernan, Burke, McGinnis,. 
O’Bryan, McNamee, Brophy, Costello, McKenna, Dougherty, Mc- 
Cafferty, Madden, Gaffney, Sheridan, Reynolds and ever so many 
others with a Celtic ring among the baptized and the spon- 
sors. A few others, apparently of German origin, are sprinkled 
through the list. 

According to this Baptismal Register, this Trenton parish was 
in 1833 (from November 24 to the close of the year) served by 
a priest who was destined to become one of the most eminent pre- 
lates in the American hierarchy. This was Rev. Peter R. Kenrick, 
who, after his immigration from Ireland, did missionary work 
from Philadelphia, where his brother, Right Rev. Francis P. Ken- 
rick was then Bishop. Among the missions which Father Kenrick 
attended was Trenton as is clearly set forth in the Baptismal Regis- 
ter where his autograph appears a number of times. The Kenricks 
are names of distinction in the American Church, the older brother 
being elevated to the Archbishopric of Baltimore and the younger 
one, the former Trenton missionary, being made Archbishop of 
St. Louis. As a writer and preacher and an influence in the Vati- 
can Council, Most Reverend Peter R. Kenrick was highly re- 
garded. He died in 1893. 

Among the other rectors of the old church whose signatures 
appear in the Baptismal records, are Rev. Richard B. Hardey 
(1836), Rev. Daniel Magorien, 1837 to 1839, and Rev. J. C. Gilli- 
gan, 1839 to 1844, in which latter year, Rev. John P. Mackin suc- 
ceeded to the pastorate. The first Catholic church built in the 
State of New Jersey was St. John the Baptist’s, Trenton, in 


1814. 
o£ 
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